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1932 

An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  at  Cheam  on  May  27th  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  F.R.I.B.A.  The  members 
visited  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  including  the  Lumby  Chapel ;  the 
old  cottage  with  its  collection  of  mediaeval  pottery  and  other 
objects  of  local  interest ;  and  Whitehall,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Misses  Muller,  an  ancient  mansion  parts  of  which  date  back  to 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Excursion  Outside  the  County  was  held  on  June  9th 
at  Sevenoaks.  In  the  morning  Captain  H.  W.  Knocker,  F.S.A., 
conducted  the  party  over  Knole.  In  the  afternoon  the  party 
visited  Ightham  Mote,  St.  Peter's  Church,  Ightham,  and  St. 
George's  Church,  Wrotham,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  V.  J.  B. 
Torr. 

The  Annual  Excursion  was  held  on  July  21st,  when  the 
Society  visited  Alfold,  Cranleigh  and  Ewhurst. 

At  Alfold  the  party  visited  Alfold  Church,  where  Mr.  P.  M. 
Johnston,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  an  address.  The  members 
then  inspected  Alfold  House,  a  good  example  of  fifteenth-century 
half-timbered  domestic  architecture. 

At  Cranleigh  the  places  visited  were  Baynards,  and  New  Place, 
an  interesting  fifteenth-century  residence,  with  sixteenth-century 
additions  and  a  good  barn  ;  and  the  church — Rector,  Rev.  H. 
Johnston,  M.A. — an  account  of  which  was  given  by  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Alfred  Bingley,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston. 

At  Ewhurst  the  party  visited  the  church — Rector,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Dollar,  M.A. — which  has  recently  been  restored.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  some  interesting  early  features  were  uncovered.  Mr. 
P.  M.  Johnston  gave  an  address  on  the  church  and  a  note  by  him 
on  the  newly  discovered  features  will  be  published  in  a  future 
volume  of  Collections. 

xi 
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An  Afternoon  Meeting  was  held  on  September  15th  in  the 
Woking  district  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Philip  M.  Johnston, 
F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  members  first  visited  St.  Nicholas's  Church,  Pyrford,  going 
from  there  to  Hoe  Place,  Woking,  by  invitation  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  W.  Sinker.  This  is  a  late  seventeenth-century  house  with 
oil-painted  ceilings  by  Verrio  and  wall  decorations  attributed  to 
Kneller. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Palace  at  Woking  were  next  visited,  where 
a  small  collection  of  antiquarian  objects  found  on  the  site  was 
exhibited.  The  party  then  visited  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Horsell, 
where  the  restoration  of  the  tower  was  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Bleaux  afterwards  invited  members  to  inspect  his 
collection  of  stone  implements  at  the  school.  These  are  chiefly 
from  the  Farnham  district  and  among  them  are  some  particularly 
good  palseoliths. 

Pilgrims'  Way  Meetings. — The  series  of  walks  along  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  was  concluded  on  May 
21st,  1932,  by  a  meeting  at  Runfold,  when  the  party  followed  the 
old  Way  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Gibson,  from  Whiteways 
End  along  the  Hog's  Back  to  Farnham. 

During  the  autumn  three  further  meetings  were  held  to  follow 
the  Harrow  Way,  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  from 
Farnham  to  Stonehenge,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hart, 
F.S.A.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gibson.  The  members  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Williams  Freeman,  F.S.A.,  for  accompanying  the 
parties  and  addressing  them  on  the  places  of  interest  on  the  Way. 

1933 

The  Spring  Meeting  was  held  on  March  4th,  1933,  at  the  old 
Palace,  Whitehall,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Percy  Lovell,  F.S.A., 
of  the  London  Society. 

The  Seventy-Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  under  Rule 
XI  of  the  Society  was  held  on  April  29th  at  the  Guildhall,  Guild- 
ford, by  kind  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Guildford,  the  President 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
adopted,  and  the  Accounts  and  Report  of  Council  for  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1932,  being  printed  and  in  the  hands  of 
members,  were  taken  as  read. 
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Report  of  Council 

for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1932. 

The  Council  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  has 
pleasure  in  presenting  this,  its  Seventy-Eighth  Annual  Report, 
together  with  the  Cash  Account  and  Statement  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities. 

Publications. — During  the  year  Vol.  XL  of  the  Society's 
Collections  was  issued.  The  volume  of  General  Index  for  Nos. 
XXI  to  XXXVIII  was  put  in  hand  during  the  year.  The  laborious 
work  of  compilation  was  completed  and  it  passed  the  first  stages 
of  printing  by  the  end  of  December.  Though  unavoidable  editorial 
delays  have  occurred,  it  is  hoped  that  the  volume  will  be  issued 
by  the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  This  volume  will  be  issued 
to  all  who  were  members  of  the  Society  in  1929. 

Excavations. — Excavations  were  carried  out  at  Dry  Hill, 
Lingfield,  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Winbolt,  assisted  by  Mr.  I.  D.  Margary, 
during  the  year  and  his  report  will  appear  in  the  next  volume 
of  Collections.  Mr.  Winbolt  has  presented  to  the  Society  speci- 
mens of  the  finds,  which  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  at 
Hascombe  Hill  and  Holmbury  Hill.  The  Society  wishes  to  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  owner,  Lt.-Col.  H.  Spender  Clay,  M.P., 
for  giving  permission  for  the  excavation  and  for  his  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 

Excursions. — As  in  former  years  two  whole-day  and  three 
half-day  excursions  were  held.  The  places  visited  were  as  follows : 
On  March  5th,  St.  James's  Palace ;  Lecturer,  Mr.  H.  Genochio, 
C.B.E.  May  27th,  Cheam  ;  Lecturer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Marshall,  F.R.I.B.A. 
June  gth,  Knole  and  Ightham ;  Lecturers,  Capt.  H.  W.  Knocker, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  V.  J.  B.  Torr.  July  21st,  Alfold,  Cranleigh  and 
Ewhurst ;  Lecturers,  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and 
Lt.-General  Sir  Alfred  Bingley,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.  September  12th, 
Woking  and  district ;  Lecturer,  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

The  series  of  walking  expeditions  along  the  Pilgrims'  Way, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Hart,  F.S.A.,  were  continued  in  the 
Spring  to  the  end  of  the  Way  at  Farnham.  A  further  tliree  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Autumn  along  the  Harrow  Way  from  Farn- 
ham to  Stonehenge  to  complete  the  length  of  the  old  Way.  These 
were  again  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Hart,  assisted  by  Dr. 
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J.  H.  Gibson,  and  the  members  were  fortunate  in  having  Dr. 
Williams  Freeman,  F.S.A.,  to  lecture  on  the  chief  places  of  interest. 
The  Council  takes  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  R.  W. 
Strickland  and  all  others  who  helped  to  make  these  excursions 
successful. 

Schedule  of  Antiquities. — The  Ancient  Monuments  Com- 
mittee of  the  Surrey  County  Council  has  undertaken  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  list  of  Antiquities  in  the  County  with  a  view  to  helping 
in  their  preservation  for  the  future.  When  this  list  has  been 
made  as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  proposed  to  give  it  wide  publicity 
in  pamphlet  form,  and,  by  keeping  clerks  of  local  councils,  surveyors, 
building  and  roadmaking  contractors  and  owners  of  property  in- 
formed of  the  existence  and  interest  attached  to  these  objects,  to 
prevent  their  destruction  through  ignorance  in  future.  The  Com- 
mittee has  communicated  to  the  Council  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  copies  of  its  preliminary  list,  and  has  asked  for  its 
help  with  observations  and  suggestions.  The  Council  has  as  a 
first  step  entrusted  the  work  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  list  to 
a  small  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Henry  Lambert. 
Churches  are  not  included  in  the  information  to  be  collected,  but 
the  line  is  not  to  be  drawn  narrowly,  but  is  to  include  all  houses 
and  buildings  of  historical  and  architectural  interest  or  character- 
istic of  their  surroundings,  and  such  objects  as  Barns,  Mills,  Village 
Stocks,  Milestones,  etc.  Mr.  Scott  Henderson  is  engaged  on  draw- 
ing up  a  list  of  prehistoric  sites  for  the  County  Council  Committee. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Society's  own  Schedule  of  Anti- 
quities (which  deals  inter  alia  with  churches)  was  issued  in  1913 
and  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 

Sir  Henry  Lambert's  Committee  will  be  grateful  for  any  help 
that  members  of  the  Society  may  be  able  to  give.'  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  H.  Nevill,  Esq., 
Shamley  Green,  Guildford. 

Library,  Museum  and  Muniment  Room. — The  Library  has 
received  the  usual  additions  in  exchange  with  other  societies. 
The  consideration  of  the  widening  of  the  basis  of  the  Museum 
organization  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council,  but 
no  definite  decision  had  been  reached  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Membership  of  the  Society. — The  membership  of  the  Society 
is  at  present  655.  62  new  members  have  been  elected  and  there 
have  been  12  deaths  and  22  resignations.  The  Council  very  much 
regrets  to  record  the  death  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll,  who  was  one 
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of  the  very  few  persons  to  whom  the  Society  has  offered  the 
Honorary  Membership  in  recognition  of  the  gift  of  her  well-known 
collection  to  the  Society's  Museum. 

The  Council  has  also  to  deplore  particularly  the  death  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Woods,  a  very  old  supporter  of  the  Society  and  a  member 
of  Council ;  and  that  of  Mr.  R.  Garraway  Rice,  J.P.,  F.S.A., 
though  not  within  the  year,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  Council  for  a  very  large  number  of 
years  and  a  constant  assistant  in  all  its  works  ;  and  also  the  death 
of  Mr.  Genochio,  who  was  a  member  of  Council. 

Council. — Under  Rule  IV  the  following  members  of  Council 
retire  and  are  ineligible  for  re-election  for  one  year  : — Sir  William 
Wells,  F.S.A.,  Lt.-Col.  H.  F.  Bidder,  D.S.O.,  F.S.A.,  Capt.  C.  M.  H. 
Pearce,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  R.  H.  G.  Leveson-Gower,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Jagger,  who  was  nominated  to  serve  the  unexpired  portion  of  the 
term  of  office  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Colman. 

There  is  also  one  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Woods.  The  Council  recommends  the  election  of  the  following  : — 
Dr.  Eric  Gardner,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  A.  R.  Cotton,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Chalcraft,  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  Lowther,  Miss  D.  M.  King-Church,  and 
the  Rev.  H.  P.  B.  Chubb. 

Finance. — In  1932,  as  in  1931,  the  number  of  subscriptions  and 
entrance  fees  (685)  has  again  exceeded  the  previous  maximum, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  satisfactory  level  will  be  maintained. 
The  receipts  for  the  sale  of  publications  also  show  a  similar  im- 
provement ;  but  as  this  is  due  to  the  sale  during  the  year  of  49 
copies  of  the  Rocque  map  its  maintenance  can  hardly  be  expected. 
As  foreshadowed  in  our  last  Report,  the  temporary  investment  of 
the  Deposit  Account,  which  represented  the  money  earmarked  for 
the  volumes  of  Collections  which  were  overdue,  has  been  realized. 
This  enabled  the  payment  of  about  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
volume  of  General  Index  (Vols,  xxi  to  xxxviii)  of  the  Collections, 
which  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of  printing. 


The  Report  and  Accounts  were  duly  adopted  and  the  members 
recommended  to  serve  on  the  Council  were  elected.  The  officers 
of  the  Society  were  re-elected.  The  Honorary  Auditors,  Mr. 
L.  C.  E.  Currie  and  Mr.  R.  Sadleir,  were  thanked  for  their  services  ; 
and,  Mr.  Currie  having  resigned  and  Mr.  Sadleir  being  dangerously 
ill,  Mr.  F.  E.  Box  and  Lieut.-Col.  L.  O.  Allen,  D.S.O.,  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  coming  year. 
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Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of 
the  Guildhall  and  to  Lord  Onslow  for  presiding. 

After  the  meeting  tea  was  taken  at  Abbot's  Hospital  by  per- 
mission of  the  Master.  Members  are  indebted  for  the  very  admir- 
able arrangements  to  Mrs.  Box,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the 
supervision. 

After  tea  the  members  were  conducted  over  the  Grammar  School 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Green,  the  head  master,  who  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  the  buildings  and  the  history  of  the  School.  The 
vaults  under  the  Savings  Bank  in  the  High  Street  were  next  visited 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gatton  Swayne,  and  the  day  was  con- 
cluded by  a  visit  to  the  tread- wheel  at  the  wharf  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Stevens  &  Sons,  which  was  formerly  used  to  operate  a  pulley  for 
loading  and  unloading  barges  on  the  canal. 
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RULES   OF  THE 
SURREY   ARCHAEOLOGICAL   SOCIETY 


I. — The  Society  shall  be  called  The  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society. 

II. — The  objects  of  this  Society  shall  be — 

i.  To  collect  and  publish  the  best  information  on  the  Ancient 
Arts  and  Monuments  of  the  County :  including  Prehistoric 
Antiquities  ;  Architecture,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Military  ; 
Sculpture  ;  Paintings  on  Walls,  Wood,  or  Glass  ;  History  and 
Antiquities,  comprising  Manors,  Manorial  Rights,  Privileges, 
and  Customs ;  Heraldry  and  Genealogy ;  Costume  ;  Numis- 
matics ;  Ceramics  ;  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Endowments ; 
and  Charitable  Foundations,  Records,  etc.  ;  and  all  other 
matters  comprised  under  the  head  of  Archaeology. 

2.  To  procure  careful  observations  and  preservation  of 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  progress  of  works  such  as  Rail- 
ways, Foundations  of  Buildings,  etc. 

3.  To  encourage  individuals  or  public  bodies  in  making 
researches  and  excavations,  and  afford  them  suggestions  and 
co-operation. 

4.  To  oppose  and  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  any 
injuries  with  which  Monuments  of  every  description  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  threatened ;  and  to  collect  accurate 
drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  thereof. 

III. — The  Society  shall  consist  of  Members  and  Honorary 
Members,  Individuals,  Societies  or  Institutions. 

IV. — The  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council  of 
Management  to  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer, 
Secretary  or  Secretaries  and  Editor,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  ; 
and  of  twenty-four  members,  six  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each 
year  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  shall  then  retire  and  be  ineligible 
for  re-election  till  after  a  lapse  of  one  year.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Council  may  co-opt  annually  for  a  period  of  one  year  not  more 
than  six  additional  members.  The  Council  may,  upon  the  death 
or  resignation  of  an  elected  member,  co-opt  another  member  in 
his  place  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  period  of  membership. 
Three  members  of  the  Council,  exclusive  of  the  Secretary  or  Secre- 
taries, shall  form  a  quorum.     All  offices  shall  be  honorary. 
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V. — The  names  of  candidates  for  Membership  shall,  on  the 
written  nomination  of  a  Member,  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
election. 

VI. — Each  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  of  Ten 
Shillings,  to  be  due  on  the  ist  of  January  in  each  year,  in  advance, 
and  an  Entrance  Fee  of  Ten  Shillings,  or  £8  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a 
composition  for  life.  Societies  and  Institutions  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  pay  a  composition. 

VII. — The  Subscriptions  of  Members  shall  entitle  them  to  one 
copy  of  all  publications  issued  by  direction  of  the  Council  during 
their  Membership  ;  and  no  publication  shall  be  issued  to  Members 
whose  Subscriptions  are  in  arrear.  Members  whose  subscriptions 
are  upwards  of  two  years  in  arrear  may,  after  due  notice,  be  removed 
from  the  List  of  Members. 

VIII. — All  payments  to  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  to  the  account 
of  the  Society,  at  such  Banking-house  as  the  Society  may  direct ; 
and  no  cheque  shall  be  drawn  except  by  order  of  the  Council ;  and 
every  cheque  shall  be  signed  by  the  Treasurer  on  behalf  of  the 
Society. 

IX. — The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  residing  in  or  who  are  Landed  Proprietors  in  the 
County ;  also  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  representing 
the  County  or  its  Boroughs  ;  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  for 
the  time  being ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Council  may  determine,  shall  be  invited  to 
become  Vice-Presidents,  if  Members  of  the  Society. 

X. — Persons  eminent  for  their  services  to  Archaeology  or  Anti- 
quarian Research  shall  be  eligible  to  be  associated  to  the  Society 
as  Honorary  Members,  and  be  elected  at  a  General  Meeting ;  and 
no  person  shall  be  nominated  to  this  class  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Council. 

XI. — An  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  at  such  date, 
time  and  place  as  the  Council  shall  appoint,  to  receive  and  consider 
the  Report  and  Accounts  of  the  Council  on  the  state  of  the  Society, 
and  to  elect  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

XII. — There  shall  be  also  such  other  General  Meetings  in  each 
year  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  other  business,  to  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  ma)'  direct. 

XIII. — The  Council  may  at  any  time  call  a  Special  General 
Meeting,  and  they  shall  at  all  times  be  bound  to  do  so  on  the  written 
requisition  of  Ten  Members,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  business 
to  be  transacted.     Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  Meeting 
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shall  be  sent  to  the  Members  at  least  fourteen  days  previously, 
mentioning  the  subject  to  be  brought  forward  ;  and  no  other 
subject  shall  be  discussed  at  such  Meeting. 

XIV. — The  Council  shall  meet  for  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Society  on  such  days  as 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

XV. — At  every  Meeting  of  the  Society,  or  of  the  Council,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  majority  present  shall  be  binding,  and  at  such  Meetings 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  independently  of  his  vote 
as  a  Member  of  the  Society  or  of  the  Council,  as  the  case  may  be. 

XVI. — The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  appoint  Local  Secre- 
taries in  such  places  in  the  County  as  may  appear  desirable. 

XVII. — Honorary  Members  and  Local  Secretaries  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  of  Members  except  that  of  voting. 

XVIII. — The  whole  effects  and  property  of  the  Society  shall  be 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Council,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  purchase  books,  casts,  or  other  articles,  or  to  exchange 
or  dispose  of  duplicates  thereof. 

XIX. — The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  publishing  such 
papers  and  engravings  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  printed, 
together  with  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  to  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  an  Annual  Volume. 

XX. — The  sum  of  five  pounds  out  of  the  composition  of  each 
Life  Member,  and  so  much  of  the  surplus  of  the  income  as  the 
Council  may  direct  (after  providing  for  the  current  expenses, 
printing  the  Annual  Volume,  etc.),  shall  be  invested  in  Government 
Securities,  as  the  Council  may  deem  most  expedient  ;  the  interest 
only  to  be  available  for  current  disbursements  ;  and  no  portion 
shall  be  withdrawn  without  the  sanction  of  a  General  Meeting. 

XXI. — Two  Members  shall  be  annually  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Society,  and  to  report  thereon  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting. 

XXII. — No  religious  or  political  discussions  shall  be  permitted 
at  Meetings  of  the  Society,  nor  topics  of  a  similar  nature  admitted 
in  the  Society's  publications. 

XXIII. — No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society 
except  at  a  Special  General  Meeting. 

XXIV. — The  Trustees  of  the  Society  for  all  purposes  shall  be 
the  President  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being. 


BY-LAWS  ORDERED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


i. — The  Library  shall  be  open  for  the  use  of  Members  daily,  with 
the  exception  of  Sundays  and  the  usual  general  holidays. 
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THE   PILGRIMS'   WAY 

FROM   SHERE  TO  TITSEY 

AS   TRACED   BY   PUBLIC   RECORDS   AND 

REMAINS. 

BY 

EDWIN  HART,    F.S.A. 


General  Considerations  :    Eastwell  to  Titsey. 

THE  Old  Way  along  the  North  Downs,  usually  called 
the  "Pilgrims'  Way,"  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
interesting  books,  yet  not  much  has  been  done  towards  col- 
lecting and  explaining  the  evidence  available  both  as  to  its 
age,  meaning,  and  continuity,  and  also  as  to  its  actual  course 
in  detail.  After  some  years'  close  study  of  it,  especially  in 
East  Surrey,  I  think  that  although  much  can  still  be  done, 
sufficient  evidence  can  be  put  forward  to  support  some  definite 
conclusions  on  all  these  points.  The  claims  of  the  Old  Way 
as  a  continuous  through  route  and  also  as  a  Pilgrim  route 
have  been  recently  called  in  question  (H.  W.  Knocker,  Arch. 
Cant.,  XXX,  158  ;  EUiston  Erwood,  Arch.  Cant,  XXXVII, 
2-4),  and  even  the  name  "  Pilgrims'  Way"  is  often  said  to 
be  without  foundation  and  to  be  a  mere  suggestion  of  the 
Ordnance  Surveyors  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  available  material  will,  I  think,  show 
that  these  adverse  criticisms  are  largely  due  to  neglect  of 
existing  records  and  lack  of  close  acquaintance  with  the  line 
of  the  road. 

The  more  obvious  and  accepted  portions  of  the  Old  Way 
are  in  Kent,  where  much  more  of  it  remains  visible  than 
in  Surrey,  and  it  must  have  originated  there  if  it  represents 
a  route  from  the  Continent  across  Southern  England.  We 
will  commence  at  Eastwell  Park,  since  that  is  accepted  as 
a  turning-point  of  the  Pilgrims'   route  for  Canterbury,    via 
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Boughton  Aluph,  Godmersham  Park,  Chilham  Castle  and 
Church,  Bigbury  Wood  and  its  Iron  Age  camp,  and  so  into 
the  line  of  Watling  Street  just  west  of  the  city.  Pilgrims 
too  must  have  turned  off  the  Old  Way  at  Wrotham  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Canterbury  via  Rochester.  Hasted  prints  the  name 
"  Pilgrims'  Road  "  on  his  map  south  of  Cuxton.  Others  may 
have  gone  by  Maidstone.  Now  we  find,  both  on  the  ground 
and  on  old  maps,  that  a  line  of  old  road  can  be  traced  west- 
wards from  Eastwell  Park  for  long  stretches,  invariably  in 
the  same  position,  just  below  the  steep  southern  slope  of  the 
upper  chalk  (Plate  I)  ;  always  in  the  same  alignment,  with 
no  immediately  apparent  destination,  and  very  rarely  pass- 
ing through  a  village,  though  connected  with  many  by  short 
branch  roads.  The  modern  maps  show  certain  breaks  in  the 
line,  but  if  we  examine  the  early  Kent  and  Surrey  Ordnance 
sheets  of  1801  *  and  18 19  on  the  one-inch  scale  we  find  that 
no  breaks  then  existed,  except  two  across  the  parks  of  Cheven- 
ing  and  Titsey.  Even  at  Eastwell  the  road  is  shown  right 
across  the  Park  (Plate  I).  A  fine  abandoned  piece  still 
exists  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  Eastwell  church,  and 
is  proved  by  its  line  of  trees  to  be  very  ancient.  The  splen- 
did 2-inch  Kent  atlas  of  1769  by  Andrews,  Dury  and  Herbert 
confirms  and  carries  back  the  evidence  of  the  Ordnance  sheets 
and  also  shows  that  the  break  at  Chevening  occurred  after 
1769.  As  regards  Titsey,  we  can  refer  to  Rocque's  Map  of 
Surrey  of  1764-70  which  shows  the  road  continuing  across 
Titsey  Park  close  by  the  Old  Church.2  Moreover,  this  map 
may  have  omitted  parts  farther  west  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
only  roads  open  for  public  use. 

1  Pub.  by  Faden.  I  have  a  mounted  sheet  for  the  whole  county. 
Faden's  own  map  of  1802  (25  miles  round  London)  shows  the  road 
across  Titsey  and  Chevening  Parks,  but  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  Rocque's 
and  Andrew's  maps,  not  corrected  to  date. 

2  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  II,  p.  253  (Merstham)  :  "A  lane  in  the 
parish  retains  the  name  of  Pilgrims'  Lane.  It  runs  in  the  direction 
of  the  chalk  hills  and  was  the  course  taken  by  Pilgrims  from  the 
west.   ...     It  remains  perfect  in  Titsey,  a  parish  to  the  east  of  this." 

Idem,  Vol.  II,  p.  408  (Tatsfield)  :  "A  new  house  built  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  near  the  Pilgrim  Road  (so  called  from  the  passage  of  Pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury)  which  is  now  perfect, 
not  9  feet  wide,  and  still  used  as  a  road.  It  commences  at  the  village 
of  Titsey  and  passes  on  close  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  through  this  Parish 
into  Kent." 


PLATE   I 


The  Way  in  Eastwell  Park,  looking  East. 
The  turn  to  Canterbury  on  extreme  left. 


Between  Wye  and  Monk's  Horton, 
showing  the  characteristic  position  of  the  Way  on  the  slope. 
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We  are  forced  by  this  evidence  to  admit  that  the  Old  Way 
formerly  did  exist  as  a  through  route  at  least  between  Titsey 
and  Eastwell  and  that  its  general  character  is  fixed.  We 
must  further  admit  it  to  be  a  long-distance  route,  for  it  is 
invariably,  when  closely  examined,  a  continuous  whole,  and 
not  a  series  of  parts  joined  together  at  various  points  either 
haphazard  or  intentionally.  Such  a  route  must  be  ancient, 
since  it  could  never  have  been  constructed  or  laid  out  as  a 
whole  (if  it  was  falling  out  of  use  in  1750)  in  any  period  of 
English  history  after  the  Roman  organization  collapsed.  It 
must  therefore  have  a  Roman  or  earlier  origin  (A.W.,  270, 
274)  and  in  the  latter  case  probably  originated  as  a  pre- 
historic cross-country  track  gradually  developed  through  cen- 
turies. Conditions  changed  so  slowly  in  the  retired  parts  of 
our  country  that  even  its  decay  as  a  through  route  must  have 
been  protracted  through  many  centuries  before  several  im- 
portant landowners  could  close  it  completely  for  considerable 
distances  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

We  must  note  that  the  Saxon  villages  are  not  on  the  road 
but  some  distance  to  the  south  of  it  and  frequently  have 
their  independent  east  and  west  communicating  roads  parallel 
to  the  Old  Way.  Either  then  the  Saxons  developed  the  Old 
Way  after  they  had  established  their  settlements  along  a 
different  line  to  the  south,  or  they  found  the  Old  Way  already 
developed  and  used  it  for  their  first  progress  through  the 
Holmesdale  valley.  It  seems  certain  that  the  latter  alterna- 
tive is  the  correct  one.  They  could  not  actually  site  their 
farms  close  to  the  Way  because  there  is  seldom  any  water 
to  be  found  on  it  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  farmsteads  to 
be  nearer  water,  on  the  good  corn  lands  and  gentle  slopes 
lower  down.  There  are  only  two  cases  of  villages,  or  Saxon 
or  Norman  Church  sites,  on  the  Way  between  Gatton  and 
Eastwell — Titsey,  and  Otford  ;  but  we  shall  find  that  both 
of  these  were  settled  in  Roman  times,  and  Titsey  long  before 
that.1  Compared  with  these  there  are  twenty  or  more  Saxon 
settlements  not  far  to  the  south  of  the  section  in  question 
alone.  The  conclusion  will  then  be  seen  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  between  Titsey  and  Eastwell  the  Old  Way  is  a 
definite  through  route  of  pre- Saxon  date. 

1  Both  had  ample  water  supply. 
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The  Termini  of  the   Way. 

We  can  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  extension,  if  any, 
of  the  Old  Way  east  and  west  of  Eastwell  and  Titsey  respec- 
tively. We  have  seen  that  between  those  places  it  has  kept 
a  steady  course  along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  and  eschewed 
any  short  cut  to  Canterbury  before  arriving  at  Eastwell. 
This  is  significant  as  to  the  real  goal.  If  the  accepted  ridge 
route  of  the  Pilgrims  from  Eastwell  to  Chilham  had  to  leave 
the  lower  level  at  Eastwell  because  of  ground  difficulties,  why 
did  it  not  do  so  before  arriving  there  ?  Both  Lenham  and 
Charing  were  places  of  great  importance  back  to  the  earliest 
Saxon  times  at  least,  and  had  direct  access  to  Canterbury, 
perhaps  through  Stalisfield.  No  sufficient  reason  can  be  found 
for  the  Way  continuing  right  across  Eastwell  Park,  unless 
we  seek  a  goal  other  than  Canterbury.  This  we  can  at  once 
find  by  extending  eastwards  the  line  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  when  we  arrive  eventually  at  Folkstone  and  Dover. 
Not  only  does  the  existing  piece  just  north  of  Eastwell  Church 
point  due  east  to  Wye  and  its  ford  *  but  a  separate  road  is 
visible  pointing  towards  Canterbury  (see  Plate  I).  This  road 
east  of  Eastwell  Park  is  in  fact  without  a  break  on  the  1769 

1  Furley  (who  wrote  over  60  years  ago)  refers  to  this  road  and  to 
the  spot  or  farm  called  Coldharbour  at  Wye,  as  being  on  an  ancient 
line  of  road  under  the  Downs.  (Weald  of  Kent,  Vol.  I,  pp.  414,  416,  and 
Vol.  II,  p.  255.)  He  also  says  that  one  of  the  many  pilgrims'  pathways 
to  Canterbury-  led  from  Hampshire  over  the  Forest  Ridge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Canterbury  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest,  and  this  on  enter- 
ing Kent  gave  rise  to  a  tradition  that  this  way  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  He  calls  this  tradition  erroneous,  but  it  is 
correct  for  West  Kent.     (See  Furley,  Vol.  II,  p.  640.) 

Elliston  Erwood  also  states  that  in  1867  in  Harrietsham  the  Old 
WTay  was  known  as  the  "  Shire  Road,"  which  certainly  suggests  that 
it  was  a  line  of  division.  In  any  event,  however  old  the  Way  may 
be,  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  division  for  tithe  purposes  so  far  as  it 
corresponded  with  a  line  dividing  land  densely  wooded  south  of  it 
from  fully  cultivated  land  north  of  it  at  the  time  it  was  adopted  (i.e. 
pre-Conquest) . 

There  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  word  "  Coldharbour  "  and  to  its 
use  for  places  on  old  roads.  At  WTye,  however,  it  is  clearly  at  an  old 
road  junction.  It  occurs  again  at  Titsey  at  a  road  junction  just 
above  our  Old  Way,  and  at  Gomshall  our  Way  crosses  Cold  Kitchen 
Hole  close  to  another  junction.  (See  Furley,  as  above,  Vol.  II,  p. 
744  ;  S.A.C.,  Vol.  VI,  p.  83  ;  Payne,  Coll.  Cant.,  p.  5  ;  Archczologia, 
Index  and  Vol.  XL,  p.  45  ;  Sussex  A.C.,  Vols.  XI,  p.  139,  and  XXII, 
p.  196;    Wright,  Wanderings,  p.  276;    A.W.,  p.  274.) 
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Map,  though  perhaps  east  of  Postling  the  oldest  track  was 
a  little  north  of  the  line  on  the  Map.  This  fact  that  the  Old 
Way  really  began  at  the  seaports  of  East  Kent,  and  was  in 
existence  right  across  the  county  as  late  as  1769,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one  and  helps  us  very  much  in  inquiring  about  its  age 
and  meaning.  Such  a  fitting  terminus  for  the  Old  Way  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  attracted  more 
attention.  Evidently  the  Pilgrimages  to  Canterbury  have 
been  an  obsession,  though  Mr.  Belloc  and  Mr.  Way  did  not 
fail  to  suggest  it. 

Regarding  a  possible  extension  of  the  Old  Way  westwards 
through  Surrey,  we  have  seen  that  Rocque's  Map  continues 
the  line  of  it  from  Chevening  as  far  as  and  across  the  Park 
at  Titsey,  but  the  only  maps  I  have  yet  found  showing  any 
continuation  west  of  that  Park  are  the  O.S.  Map  of  1819 
and  Laurie's  Map  of  32  miles  round  London  (1861).  Our 
task  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  in  Kent, 
as  the  presumption  is,  that  if  the  road  did  go  farther  it  had 
largely  disappeared  before  1764,  or  was  then  so  little  used  that 
it  was  not  shown  by  Rocque.  There  are  indications  that  the 
latter  explanation  is  the  true  one.  We  know  that  it  was 
not  formally  closed  across  the  Park  until  about  1775  (S.A.C., 
IV,  xv  ;  VI,  301),  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  portion 
farther  west  was  not  legally  closed  until  the  same  time,  though 
it  may  have  been  out  of  general  use  long  before,  a  fact  which 
was  indeed  the  probable  reason  for  closing  the  Way  inside 
the  Park.  Then,  it  is  recorded  in  Neolithic  Man  in  North- 
East  Surrey,  page  90,  that  down  to  1875  the  Way  continued 
as  the  farm  road  across  Lodge  Farm  west  of  the  Park  and 
both  its  hedges  were  still  in  existence  ;  its  width  was  given 
as  10  feet.  I  have  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  that  the 
farmers  of  the  land  in  question  (part  of  Lodge  Farm)  have 
retained  the  tradition  of  it  and  believe  they  encounter  its 
hard  surface  while  ploughing.  Sir  G.  Scott  (S.A.C.,  VI,  301) 
refers  to  this  tradition  and  states  that  the  true  course  was 
known  there  for  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Park. 
This  supports  Laurie's  Map.  Apparently  the  same  fate — 
ploughing  away — befell  the  missing  part  here,  as  destroyed 
portions  near  Blechingley  and  Merstham  and  again  below 
Box  Hill.     Nevertheless,  we  have  found  sufficient  proof  that 
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the  Way  neither  stopped  at  Titsey  nor  deserted  its  usual 
line,  and  therefore  on  the  legal  principle  (explained  later) 
that  any  public  road  must  be  making  for  some  definite  place, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  carried  on  to  Whitehill  Camp,  the 
sole  place  of  any  importance  between  Titsey  and  Merstham 
along  this  formerly  very  desolate  stretch  of  Surrey.  The 
Roman  Villa  and  prehistoric  finds  in  Titsey  Park,  and  our 
ancient  direct  road  thence  to  Roman  Otford,  also  suggest  a 
westward  road  to  the  Roman  district  of  Godstone  and  the  pre- 
historic and  Roman  camps  at  Whitehill.  West  of  Titsey  we 
have  however  to  examine  for  the  first  time  a  large  section 
with  remains  of  a  much  more  doubtful  character  than  those 
to  the  east,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  East  Surrey  portion  with 
which  we  are  principally  concerned. 

Some  General  Principles  of  Establishing  Ancient  Ways. 

We  may  here  make  use  of  certain  general  principles  which 
are  of  importance  in  connecting  up  parts  of  an  ancient  road 
which  is  no  longer  complete.  It  is  a  principle  of  English 
law  as  to  public  roads  that  they  must  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing from  one  definite  public  place  to  another.  The  law  can- 
not admit  that  a  public  way  can  either  have  originated  at, 
or  can  be  bound  for,  no  particular  place.  A  private  way 
may  lead  to  a  field  or  a  house  and  no  farther,  but  a  public 
way  must  connect  places  where  the  community  has  a  common 
interest,  even  if  there  be  no  habitation.  The  old  general 
meetings  on  Penenden  Heath  (itself  near  Boxley  and  the 
Old  Way)  give  a  useful  illustration  of  a  public  purpose  not 
necessarily  connected  with  habitation.  It  is  a  reasonable  de- 
duction that  the  longer  such  a  public  road,  if  direct  and  con- 
tinuous, is  found  to  be  the  greater  must  be  its  object  and 
importance,  so  as  to  explain  the  time  and  trouble  involved 
in  the  journey,  unless  it  can  be  explained  as  merely  connect- 
ing a  series  of  small  settlements. 

If  we  suddenly  find  it,  after  running  straight  for  some 
miles,  apparently  ending  in  a  field  or  a  chalk  quarry  or  against 
an  enclosure  or  a  river,  we  cannot  accept  any  of  these  as  its 
actual  end  unless  the  circumstances  appear  in  our  judgment 
adequate.  How  strong  must  be  then  the  necessity  of  an  ade- 
quate explanation  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Way,  it 
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can  be  often  traced  for  many  miles  without  a  break  and  in 
places  where  local  need  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Even 
where  such  breaks  occur,  if  we  can  pick  up  beyond  them  a 
road  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same 
characteristics,  the  probability  of  continuity  is  overwhelm- 
ing. As  a  fact  however,  my  examination  of  the  Old  Way 
shows  that  any  apparent  breaks  of  a  mile  or  more  in  length 
can  generally  be  reduced  to  much  below  their  apparent  im- 
portance by  identifying  along  the  line  portions  of  the  original 
Way.  The  remaining  blanks  can  invariably  be  explained. 
Other  observations  are  corollary  to  the  legal  view  of  the 
public  road  :  that  the  existence  of  any  settlement  implies 
road  communications  with  other  contemporary  settlements  in 
the  same  district,  except  in  case  of  permanent  hostilities  or 
natural  barriers  ;  and  that  every  settlement  implies  the  occu- 
pation and  use  of  a  tract  of  country  round  it  bearing  some 
relation  in  size  to  the  importance  of  the  settlement.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  any  such  occupation  tends  to  ex- 
tend principally  along  the  line  of  main  roads,  as  we  find  in 
village  streets.  If  we  find  at  any  spot  that  the  Old  Way 
forms  a  local  boundary  of  any  considerable  age,  and  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  a  parish  boundary,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  it  goes  back  to  early  Saxon  times  at  least.  The 
old  Saxon  charters  constantly  refer  to  roads  as  boundaries. 
Occasionally  also  early  Norman  deeds  mention  the  actual 
road  we  are  dealing  with — as  at  Thurnham  (about  12 14 — 
Elliston  Erwood,  Pilgrims'  Road,  p.  39),  and  at  Reigate  (in 
1235  ? — Manning  and  Bray,  I,  288,  note). 

The  Name  "  Pilgrims'  Way." 

The  next  problem  is  the  popular  name  "  Pilgrims'  Way  " 
or  "  Pilgrim  Road."  We  shall  later  mention  the  great  West 
Kent  tithe  case  of  1810,  when  a  large  number  of  leading  men 
of  that  district  gave  evidence  that  the  name  and  position 
were  even  then  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  stronger  evidence  that  the  name  is  far 
older  than  1810  ;  but  further  evidence  is  available  both  in 
Kent  and  Surrey.  Colgate's  Map  of  Kent  (1804)  uses  it  near 
Lenham.  Hasted  prints  it  on  his  map  of  a  somewhat  earlier 
period  near  Otford,  and  on  the  branch  leading  from  Wrotham 
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to  Rochester.  The  great  Kent  Atlas  of  1769,  as  well  as 
Faden's  Map  of  1802,  print  it  on  the  road  a  little  east  of 
Otford,  and  a  map  in  the  1834  History  of  Maidstone  gives 
it  for  the  whole  section  Kit's  Coty  House  to  Hollingbourne. 
As  to  Surrey,  Manning  and  Bray  (II,  253)  refer  to  it  in  con- 
nection with  Merstham,  and  the  V.C.H.  states  it  is  old  both 
in  Merstham  and  Chaldon.  Apart  from  the  mere  use  of  the 
name  the  tradition  of  the  pilgrims'  use  of  the  sand  ridge  route 
from  Farnham  eastwards  to  Gomshall  is  well  established. 
(A.W.,  270  ;  Lasham,  Three  Surrey  Churches,  p.  116  ;  V.C.H.  ; 
and  Brayley's  History  of  Surrey.)  It  is  said  there  is  little 
real  evidence  from  the  Reigate  district  of  the  use  of  the 
name,  but  since  this  use  is  established  from  Gatton  to  East- 
well  and  from  Farnham  to  Gomshall,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  pilgrims  passed  through  the  Reigate  and  Dork- 
ing neighbourhoods.  The  occurrence  of  the  name  at  such 
long  intervals  in  both  Kent  and  Surrey  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  ample  evidence  of  the  early  use  of  the  name  for 
a  through  route. 

The  Age  of  the  Way. 

Among  the  most  important  kinds  of  evidence  from  which 
we  may  deduce  the  age  of  the  Way  may  be  mentioned  (a) 
its  frequent  use  from  at  least  Saxon  times  as  a  boundary ; 
(b)  its  effect  upon  the  lay-out  and  working  of  agricultural 
operations  on  the  Downs  ;  (c)  the  West  Kent  tithe  case  of 
1810  ;  (d)  the  series  of  important  prehistoric  centres  upon 
its  line. 

The  formation  of  Saxon  and  Manorial  plough  banks  imme- 
diately above  the  Old  Way  is  still  generally  visible,  and  must 
be  governed  by  the  position  of  this  right  of  way  all  along 
its  course,  while  the  line  of  the  road  repeatedly  corresponds 
with  the  boundaries  of  parishes  and  manors.  These  are  very 
strong  indications  of  pre-Saxon  age,  since  a  road  would  only 
be  selected  as  a  boundary  if  it  were  a  recognized  highway  ; 
this  road  must  therefore  antedate  the  making  of  the  fields 
and  boundaries.  A  long  boundary  by  road  implies  not  only 
an  early  continuity  for  the  road  for  the  whole  of  that  length, 
but  that  there  were  places  of  at  least  equal  age  which  the 
road  connected.     The  importance  for  our  subject  of  a  long 
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line  of  ancient  plough  banks  must  be  emphasized.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  devoted  to  plough  banks  since 
Mr.  Seebohm's  time  (Seebohm,  The  English  Village  Com- 
munity ;  see  also  Sussex  A.C.  for  some  years  past),  and  the 
usual  occasions  for  dealing  with  them  are  in  connection  with 
the  common  field  system  of  agriculture  or  the  earlier  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Downs.  For  our  purpose  however  it  is  sufficient 
to  understand  the  main  cause  of  their  existence.  So  long 
as  animals  were  used  for  ploughing  on  the  chalk  slopes  it  was 
imperative  to  plough  across  the  slope  and  to  turn  the  soil 
of  every  furrow  downhill,  so  as  to  get  the  most  level  track 
and  to  prevent  the  sod  falling  back  into  the  furrow  ;  the 
result  being  in  course  of  long  periods  gradually  to  move  the 
whole  surface  soil  down  the  slope.  For  convenience  of  farming- 
operations,  and  because  of  different  ownerships,  especially 
under  the  common  field  system,  the  hill  slopes  were  divided  up 
by  boundaries  both  down  the  slopes  and  across  them.  The 
effect  of  this  ploughing  across  the  slope  above  a  boundary  was 
to  cause  an  accumulation  of  soil  just  above  the  latter ;  at  the 
same  time  the  lowering  of  the  level  at  the  top  of  each  field 
until  the  chalk  subsoil  was  reached  caused  another  but  lesser 
bank  to  appear  there  also.  The  latter,  due  to  denudation 
only,  is  usually  called  a  negative  lynchett,  and  the  larger 
bank,  due  to  accumulation,  a  positive  lynchett.  As  the  posi- 
tive lynchett  got  higher  it  gave  rise  to  a  terrace  formation 
above  it,  which  allowed  ordinary  ploughing  in  both  directions 
and  so  gradually  arrested  the  growth  of  the  lynchett.  For 
this  reason  the  fields  are  occasionally  called  "  Platts,"  in  the 
sense  of  "plateau" — as  just  north  of  the  Camp  at  White- 
hill.  On  the  chalk  slopes  both  in  Kent  and  Surrey  several 
more  or  less  parallel  lines  of  lynchetts  can  still  be  seen — as 
east  of  Merstham  quarry  and  in  the  Harestone  valley  north 
of  Whitehill  Camp.  As  a  rule  the  field  boundaries  were  not 
continuous  either  down  the  slopes  or  across  them,  and  the 
positive  lynchett  of  each  field  was  not  in  alignment  with 
those  of  the  fields  to  right  and  left  of  it,  frequently  curving 
uphill  at  each  end  where  the  oxen  had  to  turn  round.  If, 
however,  there  were  a  continuous  boundary  across  the  slope, 
such  as  a  road  or  wood  or  other  unploughable  ground,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  plough  banks  just  above  such 
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boundary  being  in  alignment  and  in  fact  continuous.  Now 
since  the  usual  position  of  our  old  road  is  precisely  at  the 
foot  of  the  upper  slope  of  the  Downs  for  most  of  its  course, 
we  should  expect  to  find,  and  do  find,  such  a  continuous 
plough  bank  or  positive  lynchett  just  on  the  north  side,  and 
a  lesser  negative  lynchett  on  the  south.  Since  nothing  but 
such  a  road  as  this  could  give  rise  to  a  continuous  bank  at 
this  particular  position,  and  we  constantly  find  the  bank  where 
we  can  still  see  the  road,  we  may,  where  occasionally  we  find 
the  bank  only,  confidently  assume  the  road  was  once  there  also. 
The  accumulation  of  soil  in  positive  lynchetts  leads  to  a  natural 
growth  of  scrub  and  yews,  but  these  can  be  found  in  any 
line  of  banks  and  are  not  confined  to  the  line  of  the  Old  Way. 

As  to  the  long  portion  of  the  Way  in  West  Kent  between 
Surrey  and  Wrotham,  we  have  on  record  that  in  the  West 
Kent  tithe  case  over  ioo  years  ago  (Lord  le  Despencer  v. 
Evclegh,  1815,  Wickham  &  Cutbush,  Maidstone)  definite  evi- 
dence by  a  number  of  important  witnesses  (including  Lord 
Stanhope  of  Chevening  Park)  was  given  that  the  Old  Way 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  slope,  that  it  was  known  tradi- 
tionally as  the  Pilgrims'  Way,  and  had  been  regarded  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Weald  for  the  purposes  of  an  old  legal  custom 
by  which  certain  woodlands,  being  in  the  Weald,  were  tithe- 
free.  We  may  deduce  that  the  road  was  a  well-established 
boundary  for  the  whole  of  that  distance  long  before  tithes 
were  payable,  i.e.  well  before  Norman  times.  The  evidence 
of  age  of  the  settlements  on  the  road  itself  can  be  found  in 
V.C.H.,  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  in  the  recent  County  Archce- 
ologies  (Methuen)  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  shortly  that  for  the 
whole  distance  between  Folkestone  and  Farnham  a  constant 
succession  of  Roman  settlements  is  established,  and  several 
Bronze  Age  finds  of  importance  occur  at  intervals  as  well  as 
numerous  Neolithic  and  Eolithic  finds. 

A  few  places  deserve  special  mention.  Folkestone  and 
Dover  go  back  to  prehistoric  times,  when  they  even  had  river 
harbours.  Wye  was  the  most  important  centre  south  of 
Canterbury  (Furley,  I,  235-8,  416).  It  was  evidently  the 
original  centre  of  authority  for  the  whole  of  South-east  Kent, 
comprising  22  hundreds  making  up  the  3  lathes  of  Ship  way, 
Milton  and  Scray.     It  was  a  royal  possession  in  Saxon  times 
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and  the  estate  comprised  many  properties  stretching  across 
the  Weald  to  the  Sussex  boundary.  Probably  its  importance 
was  due  to  its  being  one  of  the  great  road  crossings,  since 
besides  the  Old  Way  itself  the  place  was  close  to  the  old 
roads  from  Canterbury  and  Faversham  and  from  the  north- 
east coast  ports  of  Kent  to  the  south.  These,  coupled  with 
the  good  lands  of  the  wide  Stour  valley,  would  combine  to 
give  it  wealth  and  traffic.  Lenham  was  one  of  the  chief 
Saxon  estates  and  the  meeting  place  of  several  very  ancient 
roads  from  the  north  coast  leading  south  into  the  Weald. 
There  is  evidence  also  that  Megalithic  stones  existed  here 
and  at  Charing  at  one  time  {Coll.  Cant.,  130,  145).  As  re- 
gards Eccies  and  the  Medway  valley  below  Aylesford  it  is 
clear  that  this  part  of  Kent  was  thickly  inhabited  farther  back 
than  we  can  estimate.  I  select  Eccies  because  it  was  a  Roman 
town  (Aiglessa)  (Coll.  Cant. ,  176)  on  our  direct  line  between  the 
well-known  dolmens  Kit's  Coty  House  and  Coldrum  (Plate  II) 
and  furnishes,  I  think,  strong  corroboration  of  the  old  statement 
that  at  one  time  a  line  of  megalithic  stones  existed  between 
them,  like  those  in  the  Megalithic  district  of  Brittany.  (Wright, 
Wanderings,  172-89  ;  Arch.  Jnl.,  I,  263  ;  Arch.  Cant.,  Vols. 
V,  VI,  IX,  XIII,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXXIV;  V.C.H., 
Kent,  314  ;  Coll.  Cant.,  132-50  ;  Windle,  Romans  in  Britain, 
203  ;  Arch,,  XXX,  536  ;  XX,  384  ;  and  LII,  317.)  Early 
in  the  year  1930  I  passed  along  the  road  from  Kit's  Coty 
House  to  Burham  and  noticed  that  some  similar  stones  were 
being  uncovered  by  road  widening  works  at  the  corner  where 
the  road  to  Burham  leaves  the  line  to  Eccies.  It  is  certain 
that  a  Roman  town  on  the  river  here  must  have  had  an 
easy  crossing.  What  has  to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  two 
famous  dolmens  are  merely  survivors  of  a  large  number  of 
megalithic  monuments  which  have  now  disappeared  and  which 
older  observers  have  recorded  as  existing  all  over  that  neigh- 
bourhood. (V.C.H.,  Kent ;  Bennett,  Ightham,  42-50  ;  Finch, 
In  Kentish  Pilgrim  Land,  258-318  ;  map  in  History  of  Maid- 
stone, mentioned  earlier.)  There  still  remain  near  Kit's  Coty 
House  several  similar  relics,  such  as  the  Countless  Stones, 
the  White  Horse  Stone  and  the  General's  Tomb,  and  several 
others  are  noted  on  the  Ordnance  maps  near  Coldrum  and 
near  Addington  Park.     All  the  way  from  the  Oldbury  region 
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down  to  Dartford  and  Rochester,  finds  of  Neolithic,  Palaeo- 
lithic and  even  Eolithic  implements  prove  conclusively  the 
persistent  occupation  of  this  district  back  to  remotest  antiquity. 
(Bennett,  Ightham  ;  V.C.H.,  Kent  ;  Arch.  Cant.,  XI,  121  ; 
XV,  89-103  ;  XVIII,  306.)  The  Roman  remains  show  that 
later,  too,  this  area  was  most  extensively  exploited.  (Payne, 
Coll.  Cant.,  173-94  ;  Record  Map  in  Maidstone  Museum  ;  see 
also  Furley.)  They  cover  the  whole  of  the  Maidstone  dis- 
trict, which  possibly  caused  the  southern  boundary  of  Ayles- 
ford  Lathe,  as  also  the  tithe  boundary,  to  be  extended  well 
into  the  Weald.  Being  anciently  settled,  such  a  district  had 
no  freedom  from  tithe. 

Our  next  centre  is  Otford  {Arch.  Cant.,  II,  IX,  XI,  XXI, 
XXIV,  XXXI,  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX  and  XL;  Payne, 
Coll.  Cant.  ;  and  Arch.  Jnl.,  XX),  where  the  finds  indicate 
that  this  district  also  was  attached  to  the  Medway  region 
and,  though  not  perhaps  so  important,  was  an  equally  ancient 
settlement.  The  Roman  Villa  here,  on  the  line  of  the  Old 
Way,  indicates  that  the  enormous  domain  attached  to  Otford 
when  given  to  Canterbury  by  Offa  in  790  was  even  then  a 
royal  estate  of  large  extent  and  value,  comparable  to  the 
similar  royal  gifts  of  Wye  made  by  William  I  to  Battle  and 
of  Farnham  long  before  to  Winchester.  Titsey  in  Surrey  has 
again  a  Roman  Villa,  and  there  have  been  prehistoric  finds  near 
the  same  spot,  some  actually  on  the  Old  Way  ;  a  large  estate 
there  is  mentioned  in  Domesday.  In  addition,  numerous 
Neolithic  remains  are  noted  on  the  Ordnance  Maps  all  round 
the  Park,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  to  north  and  south 
have  produced  many  finds  of  ancient  times.  Here,  too,  the 
Old  Way  was  crossed  by  the  late  Roman  road  from  London 
forming  the  Kent-Surrey  boundary,  which  has  been  traced 
south  to  Edenbridge  and  across  Ashdown  Forest  to  Mares- 
field  with  its  Roman  iron  works,  and  Titsey  may  have  also 
been  thus  connected  with  Pevensey  and,  by  a  branch  at  New 
Chapel,  with  Portslade  (Dunning,  The  Roman  Road  to  Port- 
slade  ;  S.A.C.,  IV,  217  ;  Sussex  N.  and  Q.,  Feb.  1930  ;  O.S. 
Map,  Rom.  Brit.).  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  between 
Titsey  and  Maidstone  on  the  south,  and  West  Wickham  and 
Rochester  on  the  north,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  district  of 
over  a  hundred  square  miles  which  has  been  strongly  occu- 


PLATE   II 


The  Megalith  of  Coldrum,  on  the  "Way,  which  is  seen  in  the 
distance. 


The  Countless  Stones  (fallen  Dolmen)  near  Aylesford. 
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pied  for  some  thousands  of  years.  Around  Walton  Heath, 
Redhill,  Reigate,  Merstham,  Gatton  and  Headley  we  find 
another  district  where  both  Roman  and  prehistoric  finds  of 
all  ages  have  been  noted  (V.C.H.,  Surrey  ;  Neolithic  Man  in 
North-East  Surrey),  and  the  Old  Way  is  again  directly  con- 
nected with  it.  The  evidence  shows  that  Roman  occupation 
here  was  more  important  than  the  prehistoric,  but  Bronze 
Age  and  Neolithic  finds  at  these  places  show  that  the 
more  ancient  civilizations  were  well  represented.  (S.A.C., 
XXXVII,  90  ;  ibid.,  XXXVIII,  75.)  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  Mole  valley  at  Dorking.  This  was  on  the 
crossing  of  the  Roman  Stane  Street  from  Chichester  to  Lon- 
don. A  few  finds  of  pre-Roman  date  have  been  made  in 
Dorking  itself  (Whimster,  Arch,  of  Surrey,  227)  ;  to  the  south 
we  have  the  strong  prehistoric  camps  of  Anstiebury  and 
Holmbury  ;  and  numerous  finds  and  tumuli  of  the  Neolithic 
and  Bronze  Ages  have  been  reported  from  Westcott,  Wotton 
(S.A.C.,  XXIX,  1 ;  ibid.,  XXXVII,  144  and  220),  Abinger 
(a  Roman  Villa),  Mickleham  and  Leatherhead. 

Passing  now  to  the  Wey  valley  near  Guildford  we  find  the 
same  conditions  repeated  on  a  larger  scale.  In  this  centre 
and  to  the  south  we  note  many  remains  of  both  Roman  and 
prehistoric  times  at  Merrow,  Farley  Heath  (S.A.C.,  XXXVII, 
180),  St.  Martha's,  Shalford  and  St.  Catherine's,  Compton, 
Puttenham  and  Crooksbury.  Lastly,  when  we  reach  Farn- 
ham  we  find  again  that  the  place  has  a  very  ancient  history. 
It  was  always  a  meeting  place  of  natural  lines  of  roads,  being 
the  end  of  the  long  Holmesdale  valley  which,  though  not  so 
called  for  its  whole  length,  may  be  said  to  extend  all  the 
way  from  the  sea  at  Folkestone,  ending  here  as  the  lines  of 
chalk  and  sand-hills  approach  each  other.  The  Wey  and  the 
Blackwater  valleys  form  easy  routes,  southwards  to  Winchester 
and  Portsmouth  and  northwards  to  Bagshot  and  the  Roman 
main  roads.  From  here  the  Old  Way,  under  the  name  of 
the  Harrow  Way,  led  on  to  Stonehenge  and  Avebury  and 
all  the  West  of  England.  Further,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  Roman  and  perhaps  earlier  times  there  was  a  route 
south  by  Midhurst  to  Chichester  and  the  other  Sussex  ports, 
and  northwards  also.  (Allcroft,  Downland  Pathways,  277.) 
Remains  of  all  ages  have  been  frequently  found  in  this  dis- 
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trict  and  in  early  Saxon  times  it  was  the  great  estate  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  who  owned  the  whole  hundred  of  Farn- 
ham  as  far  as  the  Sussex  boundary.  We  may  be  sure  that 
as  in  the  cases  of  Wye  and  Otford  this  was  not  a  waste  and 
unknown  property  but  a  well-developed  and  valuable  estate 
purposely  selected  as  a  suitable  gift  for  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  Wessex,  whose  diocese  reached  to  the  Kent  border  until 
our  own  days.  The  long  line  of  Bishops  who  ruled  at  Farn- 
ham  would  have  used  the  Old  Way  to  get  to  Canterbury, 
and  the  other  radiating  routes  to  inspect  their  diocese. 

We  need  not  dwell  here  upon  the  importance  of  Stonehenge 
and  Avebury  as  regards  ancient  roads.  (See  Belloc,  The  Old 
Road.)  There  are  still  diverse  views  as  to  the  age  of  the 
great  monuments.  Recently  expert  views  tend  to  settle  on 
the  Bronze  Age  and  a  date  of  1700  B.C.  or  thereabouts,  but 
Mr.  Allcroft  lately  maintained  [The  Circle  and  the  Cross)  that 
nearly  all  our  megalithic  monuments  are  Celtic  and  more 
than  1,000  years  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  technique 
of  air  photography  and  skilful  examination  have  proved  that 
at  Stonehenge  there  were  predecessors  of  the  megalithic  circles, 
so  that  the  age  of  the  site  itself  and  consequently  of  the  roads 
leading  to  it  is  even  greater  than  had  been  supposed. 

This  short  examination  of  the  main  stations  along  its  route 
has  shown  us  that  the  Old  Way  connected  with  each  other 
a  succession  of  important  settlements  with  large  appendant 
districts,  each  of  which  has  been  continuously  inhabited  from 
the  earliest  times.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  crossing  place 
of  important  roads  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  Lenham, 
Titsey  and  Stonehenge,  of  cross  valleys  too.  A  single  failure 
to  prove  the  ancient  line  across  one  of  the  valleys  would 
wreck  the  whole  case  for  an  original  east  to  west'  route,  and 
give  some  support  to  Captain  Knocker's  suggestion  that  the 
routes  along  the  north  to  south  valleys  are  the  earlier  ;  but 
in  each  case  the  line  is  proved  and  so  the  great  length  of  the 
Way,  its  persistent  adherence  to  the  same  line  and  its  direct- 
ness, point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  through 
route  and  as  old  as  any  settlements  on  it.  If  the  settlements 
were  earlier  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  them  in  every 
case  on  the  same  line.  In  fact  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Way  follows  its  own  line  while  the  settlements  have  come 
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to  the  Way.  The  most  significant  circumstance  of  all  is  that 
the  Old  Way  leads  direct  from  the  megaliths  of  the  Medway 
to  those  of  Stonehenge  on  the  west,  and  to  the  Channel  ports 
on  the  East.  As  the  megaliths  were  about  equally  distributed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Medway  and  of  the  Old  Way  they  form 
a  complete  refutation,  and  in  the  widest  valley  of  all,  of  the 
suggestion  that  the  Old  Way  merely  acted  as  a  connecting 
link  for  valley  roads  running  north  and  south. 

Details  :    Titsey  to  Whitchill  Camp. 

We  will  now  notice  the  detailed  evidence  of  the  position 
and  age  of  the  road  itself  in  East  Surrey.  In  Titsey,  Stone 
Age  relics  and  a  beaker  of  about  2000  B.C.  have  been  dis- 
covered. (S.A.C.,  IV  and  XXXV.)  The  site  of  a  Roman 
corridor-house  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Park,  across  which  the 
Old  Road  ran  as  late  as  1775,  close  to  the  old  Church  and 
mansion.  We  find  on  the  east  side  of  the  Park  and  on  our 
line  an  ancient  farmhouse  called  Pilgrim  Lodge  long  before 
the  days  of  our  late  distinguished  antiquary,  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower,  whose  family  owned  the  Titsey  estate  for  many  genera- 
tions ;  and  on  the  west  side  another  called  Lodge  Farm,  close 
to  which  our  Old  Road  passed  ;  its  hedges  were  still  visible 
on  this  side  in  1875  and  its  usual  width  of  10  feet  is  recorded. 
(Wolfeland,  144;  S.A.C.,  VI;  Manning  and  Bray,  II,  403.) 
There  is  hence  westwards  a  continuous  line  of  plough  banks 
and  quarries  at  the  expected  level  of  the  Way,  and  a  deep 
gorge  and  spring  would  have  made  it  pass  above  the  mouth 
of  the  modern  railway  tunnel,  for  the  ground  lower  down  is 
very  bad  in  wet  weather  (Fig.  1).  After  a  stretch  obliterated 
by  ploughing,  but  still  marked  by  the  plough  banks,  we  find 
the  Way  again  at  a  point  in  the  old  lane  (itself  a  parish 
boundary)  on  the  east  side  of  Hanging  Wood  and  at  the  only 
point  where  this  lane  could  have  been  crossed.  It  still  exists 
across  the  wood,  as  a  sunk  lane  with  plough  banks  and  pol- 
lards ;  this  part  also  is  still  the  parish  boundary  and  appears 
from  Rocque's  Map  to  have  been  open  in  1764.  The  road 
went  over  Tandridge  Hill,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  the  south 
slope,  because  this  hill  projects  too  much  to  the  south  and 
the  lower  slopes  are  too  wet.  The  direct  line  was  best  as 
there  was  a  natural  and  gentle  rise  leading  to  the  wood  from 
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the  Titsey  side.  On  the  west  side  of  the  wood  the  line  falls 
into  and  is  continued  by  the  present  road  to  Dial  Bank  Wood. 
No  other  is  possible  on  the  ground,  and  for  most  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Hanging  Wood  its  claim  to  great  age  is  proved 
by  its  being  selected  for  parish  boundaries.  In  Dial  Bank 
Wood  there  is  still  a  track  leading  a  little  upwards  to  cross 
the  Roman  road  on  the  floor  of  the  chalk  valley  near  a  still 
existing  field  gate.  A  direct  line  thence  west  points  to  a 
lane  coming  down  the  opposite  hill  which  has  been  widened 
and  stoned  in  modern  times  but  was  severed  when  a  deep 


Old  IVuy 

Parish  Boundary 


FIG.    I. OXTED    PIT    TO    TANDRIDGE    HILL. 


cutting  was  made  for  the  new  main  road.  The  fact  that 
the  Old  Way  did  cross  here  is  further  proved  by  an  eighteenth- 
century  Tithe  Map  at  Caterham  Council  Offices  (Fig.  2),  and 
the  farmer  has  come  across  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
close  to  Dial  Bank  Wood  there  still  remain  several  old  houses, 
some  on  the  Roman  road  and  some  on  the  Old  Way.  The 
Caterham  Tithe  plan  is  of  importance  as  showing  that  the 
Old  Way  had  direct  communication  from  Dial  Bank  Wood 
with  the  existing  lane  leading  up  to  the  large  Godstone  Quarry 
on  Fosterdown  (Fig.  3)  which  lane,  without  this  connection, 
has  no  apparent  meaning.     This  quarry  is  approachable  solely 
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by  the  Old  Way  from  both  sides  and  was  excavated  from  the 
same  level.     It  is  referred  to  in  the  Bounds  of  Blechingley 


FIG.   2. DIAGRAM   OF  FIELDS  AND  ROADS  IN  THE  GODSTONE  GAP  AS  SHOWN  ON 

THE    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    CATERHAM    TITHE    MAP. 

The  modern  high  road  is  shown  dotted  ;    the  "  Lewes  Road  "  is  now  the 
lane  known  as  "  Roman  Road." 

Manor  in  1680,  of  which  I  have  an  ancient  copy.     From  the 
quarry  the  road  entered  the  Norman  deer  park  and  followed 


FIG.    3. — DIAL    BANK    WOOD    TO    WILLEY    FARM. 

the  boundary  round  the  face  of  the  hill  with  the  Park  bank 
above  it,  which  no  doubt  served  for  the  deer  fence  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  the  Bounds.     It  then  passes  through  the 
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beech  wood  into  Blechingley  parish  and  follows  the  Park  and 
parish  boundaries  westwards  to  an  existing  gate  space  in  the 
hedge  mentioned  in  the  Bounds,  which  also  refer  to  a  cross 
which  was  formerly  there.  At  this  point  the  old  bank  and 
pale  of  the  Deer  Park  turned  to  the  north  and  enclosed  about 
ioo  acres  of  Caterham  parish,  and  the  parish  boundary  runs 
westwards  along  the  ridge  of  Gravelly  Hill ;  but  our  Way 
took  the  only  level  course,  as  shown  in  the  Blechingley  Tithe 
Map  and  Ordnance  map  of  1818,  and  went  round  Gravelly 
Hill  (Fig.  3  and  Plate  III)  through  the  two  quarries,  and  joined 
up  with  the  lane  shown  on  the  modern  Ordnance  map.  The 
small  unquarried  space  between  the  two  quarries  still  shows 
its  own  piece  of  our  track,  and  a  fine  deserted  portion  with 
old  yews  exists  hidden  away  east  of  the  first  quarry.  West 
of  Gravelly  Hill  we  find  a  narrow  ridge  between  it  and  White- 
hill,  and  along  this  runs  the  old  track  just  south  of  the  modern 
lane  and  on  the  parish  boundary.  The  Blechingley  Manor 
Bounds  speak  of  a  gate  here  where  the  Way  left  the  Deer  Park. 
The  slight  road  diversions  here  and  for  the  next  half-mile  are 
shown  on  the  Land  Registry  Map,  and  the  Caterham  Tithe 
Map  (1838)  shows  the  old  line  at  both  places.  Immediately  we 
cross  the  narrow  ridge  we  are  looking  straight  on  to  the  pre- 
historic Camp  and  the  modern  lane  actually  now  runs  be- 
tween two  of  the  ramparts.  (S.A.C.,  V,  177  ;  in  1871  Prof. 
Flower  seems  to  imply  that  it  wound  round  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Camp  as  shown  on  the  old  maps.)  The  best 
remaining  parts  of  the  Camp  ditches  are  inside  the  oak  fence 
south  of  the  road,  near  the  stables.  The  Old  Road  at  the 
corner  here  swerved  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  so  as  to  keep  to  the  same  level  and  avoid  the  precipitous 
southern  slopes,  and  it  is  now  enclosed  in  the  gardens  of 
the  small  houses  north  of  the  road.  The  line  of  ramparts, 
the  modern  lane,  and  the  Old  Way  continue  to  run  round 
the  north  of  the  Camp  until  we  reach  the  avenue  gate  of  a 
house  called  "  The  Mound  "  within  the  Camp.  The  Old  Way 
from  this  point  ran  across  Platts  Green  (as  shown  on  tithe 
map — the  name  Piatt  for  fields  round  here  evidently  refers 
to  the  flat-topped  old  plough  banks  in  them)  straight  into 
Roffes  Lane,  an  ancient  boundary  between  Chaldon  and  Cater- 
ham.    It   was  diverted  by  the   Caterham   Enclosure  Award 


PLATE   III 


Gravelly  Hill, 
West  of  the  chalk  pits,  looking  West. 


lifekw 
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Gravelly  Hill,  looking  East. 
The  arrows  indicate  position  of  the  Way. 
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and  the  present  road  was  made  slightly  to  the  west,  joining 
Roffes  Lane  farther  down. 

The  camp  at  Whitehill  has  always  been  considered  Neo- 
lithic. It  appears  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  hill-top  and 
was  defended  except  on  the  north-east  by  the  naturally  pre- 
cipitous slopes  of  the  hill,  aided  perhaps  by  occasional  scarp- 
ing. On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  there  appears  to  be  a 
much  smaller  square  camp  with  a  single  vallum  and  rounded 
corners  which  still  coincides  with  the  enclosure  of  a  school 
house  garden,  and  the  south  vallum  and  ditch  of  this  make 
the  parish  boundary.  The  best  preserved  side  is  on  the  west. 
This  smaller  camp  certainly  suggests  a  Roman  work  within 
the  prehistoric  defences  ;  evidence  of  a  Roman  villa  was 
found  a  mile  below.  (V.C.H.)  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
old  name  of  The  Mound  (still  attached  to  this  part  of  the 
hill),  coupled  with  the  point  that  an  urn  (mentioned  to  me 
by  Dr.  Sibley,  whose  family  found  and  kept  it)  was  turned 
up  when  the  house  was  built  about  1874,  indicates  that  there 
was  a  burial  mound  on  the  hill.  Other  prehistoric  finds  have 
been  made  in  the  vicinity.  (Neolithic  Man  in  North-East 
Surrey.) 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  land  within  the  north-east  corner 
has  been  called  "  War  Coppice  "  at  least  since  Aubrey's  time. 
The  name  is  discussed  in  S.A.C.,  V,  183.  The  correct  deriva- 
tion is,  I  think,  "War  Cop,"  "  an  enclosed  or  fortified  hill." 
See  Edmund's  Names  of  Places,  under  "  War."  "  Cardinal's 
Cap,"  another  name  for  the  hill,  alludes  to  Wolsey.  Blech- 
ingley  Palace,  built  about  1510  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  of  Henry  VIII's  courtiers. 
It  is  only  from  near  the  palace  that  the  allusion  to  the  cap 
or  berretta,  owing  to  the  line  of  the  hill-top,  would  have 
been  apt. 

Whitehill  to  Gatton. 

The  Harrow  Inn  is  at  the  spot  where  the  Old  Way  was 
crossed  by  a  very  ancient  lane  coming  from  the  north  past 
Caterham  Old  Church  and  making  by  a  direct  line  along  the 
Stanstead  ridge  to  the  castle  site  at  Blechingley.  Passing 
on  its  way  close  to  the  Roman  Villa  site,  this  lane  is  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Camp,  running  downhill  in  a  deep 
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gully,  and  is  also  the  parish  boundary  between  Chaldon  and 
Blechingley.  Note  also  that  it  is  impossible  adequately  to 
explain  the  existence  of  the  long  section  of  our  Way  between 
Dial  Bank  Wood  and  the  Camp  except  as  part  of  a  through 
route,  as  the  district  was  in  early  times  uninhabited,  and 
without  farms.  The  Old  Way  from  the  Harrow  runs  down 
Roffes  Lane,  another  parish  boundary,  to  the  bottom  of 
Grubs  Wood,  and  then  evidently  turns  a  little  west  near  the 
line  of  the  existing  footpath,  and  crosses  the  field  to  Willey  Farm 
(Fig.  3  and  Plate  IV),  meeting  there,  close  to  the  dew  pond, 
the  long  section  of  the  old  green  lane  still  existing,  but  which 
ends  at  present  both  at  Willey  and  Tolsworth  with  abrupt  turns 
which  are  evidently  modern.  The  actual  approach  to  Willey 
Farm  may  formerly  have  been  past  its  south  side,  which  would 
better  agree  with  the  line  farther  west.  The  modern  lane 
to  the  south-east  of  the  farm  was  no  doubt  designed  to  con- 
nect up  with  the  present  road  between  Platts  Green  and  the 
Camp,  after  the  Old  Way  across  the  Green  was  enclosed. 
Willey  is  an  ancient  Manor  House  and  actually  on  the  Old 
Way.  The  existing  lane  from  Willey  to  Tolsworth  takes  us 
due  west  towards  Merstham  Church.  This  portion  of  the 
Way  has  been  called  the  Pilgrims'  Way  since  before  the  first 
Ordnance  sheets  ;  the  name  is  also  old  in  Merstham.  (V.C.H.  ; 
Manning  and  Bray,  II,  253.) 

On  arriving  at  Tolsworth  there  is  now  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right  to  the  present  farmhouse  and  a  swerve  to  the  left  and 
down  the  hill-side  towards  Merstham  by  Dean  Farm.  There 
was  formerly  a  cottage  on  the  right  of  our  Way  just  before 
reaching  the  turn  to  the  right  (Rocque's  Map  and  Tithe  Map 
of  Chaldon,  1837.  The  latter  shows  the  former  cottage  on 
the  Way  and  the  deserted  pond  south  of  the  farmhouse.) 
It  seems  certain  that  the  Old  Way  used  to  proceed  straight 
forwards  on  the  ridge,  for  the  hedge  in  front  shows  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  thickness  just  in  the  line  of  the  Way.  The  large 
chalk  quarry  on  the  left  probably  explains  the  reason  for  the 
swerve  to  the  left  as  the  excavated  material  could  thus  be 
carried  downhill  below  the  quarry.  Moreover,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  older  farm  or  Manor  House  of  Tolsworth  has 
been  moved  from  a  position  close  to  the  Old  Way  to  its 
present  place  and  has  carried  the  road  with  it.     This  is  sug- 
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gested  by  three  points.  First  there  appears  to  be  a  rect- 
angular raised  site  just  inside  the  hedge  and  north  of  the 
quarry  and  the  Old  Way.  Secondly  there  is  the  deserted 
old  pond  close  by  this,  and  thirdly  on  the  west  side  of  this 
old  site  and  thus  beyond  the  hedge  there  is  a  well-marked 
sunk  lane  coming  from  the  farm  to  join  the  Old  Way.  This 
lane  would  be  difficult  to  explain  unless  at  one  time  the  Old 
Way  continued  on  its  route  to  Merstham  ;  it  would  then 
have  been  the  natural  access,  for  dwellers  on  the  farm,  to 
the  Old  Way  westwards.  Farther  on  we  pass  south  of  two 
abandoned  quarries  which  indicate  the  old  line  of  the  road  ; 
the  second  of  these  two  quarries  is  ancient,  as  "  Pit  Field  " 
is  mentioned  in  the  Merstham  Manor  Rent  Roll  of  1524 
(S.A.C.,  XX,  97)  and  can  be  identified  by  the  Merstham  Tithe 
Map  of  1839  with  the  field  in  which  this  quarry  is  found,  a 
fact  which  proves  the  quarry  itself  to  be  older  still.  (See 
also  ibid.,  108,  for  a  reference  to  "  Ridgeway  "  Gate.)  The 
Tithe  Map  shows  also  the  existence  in  1839  °f  a  road  coming 
from  Merstham  Church,  across  the  large  quarry,  and  turn- 
ing up  to  Alderstead  Farm  just  to  the  north,  and  the  Rent 
Roll  of  1524  also  refers  to  it.  This  road  has  almost  dis- 
appeared, after  two  alterations  close  to  the  Church,  due  to 
the  Brighton  road  and  two  deep  cuttings  for  the  railway  lines, 
besides  being  partly  excavated  by  the  quarry  itself  and  partly 
covered  by  the  spoil  heap  resulting  from  it.  Fig.  4  shows 
the  arrangement  of  roads  in  Merstham  village  in  1815,  after 
the  new  turnpike  had  been  built,  but  before  the  coming  of 
the  railway.  We  have  several  maps  showing  the  condition 
of  the  road  system  before  the  new  highroad  and  the  railway 
were  built  :  the  first  Ordnance  Map  of  1816  ;  the  Tithe  Map 
and  Engineer's  Map  of  1810  (J.  Rennie,  Report  for  Gt.  Southern 
Canal — Blackader,  London)  ;  Laurie's  Map,  1861  ;  maps 
attached  to  the  Justices'  Orders  for  closing  the  Old  Way  to 
Gatton  and  the  old  London  road  crossing  it  in  the  grounds 
of  Merstham  House ;  Rocque's  Map  of  1764  ;  and  Lord 
Hylton's  Estate  map  of  about  the  same  date  (small  photo 
copy  at  Castle  Arch,  Guildford  ;  original  with  Lord  Hylton 
at  Ammerdown).  These  show  that,  from  west  to  east,  the 
Old  Way  passed  direct  from  Gatton  Church  to  Merstham 
Church  inside  the  present  park  of  Gatton,  through  the  grounds 
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of  Merstham  House  to  the  south  of  the  lawn,  and  then  along 
what  is  now  the  rectory  drive.     It  skirted  the  south  side  of 


FIG.    4. MERSTHAM    VILLAGE    1815    (FROM    TITHE   MAP) . 

A  Old  Way  diverted  to  north  in  1789. 

B  Merstham  House. 

C  Rectory. 

DDD  Modern  road  to  Reigate  Hill. 

E  Subsequent  diversion  of  Old  Way  in  1816. 

xxx  Old  Way. 

Merstham  churchyard  and  ran  under  the  present  embank- 
ment of  the  Brighton  road,  across  the  new  cemetery,  where 
the  banks  are  visible,  across  the  first  railway,  and  bore  to 
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At  Willey  Farm. 
The  Way  is  the  left-hand  path. 


•  m. 


The  Avenue,  Gatton  Park,  looking  East. 
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the  left  under  the  spoil  heap  ;  then  ascended  the  hill  slope 
by  an  existing  and  abandoned  old  sunk  lane,  which  crossed 
the  site  of  the  large  quarry  directly  towards  the  existing  part 
which  we  found  blocked  at  Tolsworth.  Of  this  portion  of 
the  Way  from  Gatton  the  following  parts  remain  :  a  fine 
avenue  running  east  from  Gatton  Church  (Plate  IV) ;  the  actual 
corner  of  the  road  banks  in  Merstham  House  garden  where 
the  Old  Way  crossed  the  original  road  to  Croydon  ;  the 
Rectory  drive  which,  referred  to  as  "  part  of  the  old  road 
to  Gatton  closed  when  the  new  one  was  made,"  was  presented 
to  the  Church  in  1816  (S.A.C.,  XXIV)  ;  the  remains  of  banks 
and  terrace  across  the  strip  of  new  cemetery  opposite  the 
eastern  lych-gate ;  the  old  sunk  lane  leading  up  to  the  quarry 
edge  ;  and  one  yew  tree  in  the  field  above  the  quarry.  Along 
the  top  of  this  field  runs  an  old  and  extensive  plough  bank 
through  which  can  be  found  the  sunk  way  formerly  leading 
up  to  Alderstead,  which  appears  to  have  been  pierced  through 
the  bank  after  the  latter  had  been  formed.  The  eastern  end 
of  this  plough  bank,  which  corresponds  with  a  cross  hedge 
leading  south,  would  be  the  likely  spot  for  the  Old  Way  to 
have  reached  and  passed  the  bank.  The  Merstham  Tithe 
Map  shows  a  field  footpath  passing  close  to  the  abandoned 
quarry  and  making  direct  for  the  modern  Tolsworth  Farm- 
house. The  ploughing  away  and  total  disappearance  of  the 
part  of  our  old  road,  shown  on  the  Tithe  Map  as  existing  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  striking  object  lesson  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  plough.  The  position  of  Merstham  Church, 
lying  quite  apart  from  the  village,  formerly  approached  only 
by  the  Old  Way,  and  on  a  prominent  knoll  of  chalk  rounded 
on  the  north  by  scarping,  should  be  specially  noticed. 

Gatton  to  Boxhill. 

The  Church  of  Gatton  lies,  I  think,  below  the  Old  Way 
and  was  probably  on  the  branch  way  to  Reigate  by  Wray 
Common,  while  our  main  road  kept  to  the  higher  level  and 
has  been  ploughed  up  or  re-formed  just  north  of  the  Church, 
but  it  clearly  made  for  a  point  south  of  the  spur  or  knoll  on 
which  stands  Tower  House,  inside  the  Park,  beyond  which 
the  road  still  exists  for  half  a  mile  up  along  the  old  drive 
leading  to  the  stone  lodges  by  the  gates  on   Reigate   Hill. 
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I  think,  however,  that  the  Old  Way  when  near  these  gates 
would  have  kept  a  little  lower  down  the  slope  and,  leaving 
the  Park  just  south  of  the  lodges,  would  have  been  on  the 
line  of  the  parish  boundary  and  making  direct  for  the  site 
of  the  modern  bridge,  at  both  ends  of  which  the  old  sunk 
lane  is  well  marked.  This  line  would  be  better  for  direct- 
ness and  level  and  correspond  with  the  fact  that  the  boundary 
of  Reigate  continues  to  follow  the  Way  for  a  long  distance 
west  from  this  point.  The  closing  of  this  section  from  Tower 
Lodge  to  Merstham  Church  is  on  evidence  by  Justices'  Orders 
of  1756  (see  Appendix  A)  and  1789  (at  L.C.C.  Offices,  New- 
ington  Causeway)  and  of  1813  and  1816  (at  Kingston).  These 
give  full  particulars  of  this  part  of  the  road  and  of  the  making 
of  the  present  road  outside  the  Park  on  the  north  to  replace 
it.  There  is  also  evidence  of  the  making  of  the  bridge  over 
the  main  road  on  Reigate  Hill  according  to  the  minutes  of 
the  Turnpike  Trust  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  are  at 
Reigate.  This  bridge  and  the  minutes  prove  a  well-estab- 
lished right  of  way  at  that  date.  Before  the  cutting  and 
bridge  were  made  the  main  road  to  Reigate  ran  close  to  the 
lodge  gates  of  Gatton,  then  crossed  the  Old  Way  and  regained 
the  present  line  below  the  bridge.  The  cutting  gave  a  shorter 
route  but  the  older  line  still  remains.  From  the  bridge  to 
Walton  Heath  the  Way  is  still  a  public  right  of  way  besides 
being  the  boundary  of  Reigate  (good  evidence  of  preconquest 
date) .  Passing  along  Reigate  Hill  the  Way  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  a  60-acre  piece  of  ground  next  a  well-known  open 
space  on  the  south  slope.  This  land  is  surrounded  by  old 
roads  all  described  in  a  grant  (Manning  and  Bray,  I — see 
Appendix  B)  probably  of  early  thirteenth-century  date  by 
Lord  de  Warenne  to  Reigate  Priory  (or  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  as  it  then  was).  The  Old  Way  is  referred  to  as  Kings- 
wood  Lane,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  its  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  Reigate  against  the  liberty  of  Kingswood.  This  deed, 
coupled  with  the  lane  being  a  parish  boundary,  carries  the 
Way  back  to  an  authentic  past  of  at  least  Saxon  date. 

On  arriving  at  Walton  Heath  we  find  two  deep  ravines 
in  front  running  down  south  into  the  valley.  The  first  takes 
Buckland  Lane  and  the  second,  Pebblecombe,  the  important 
road  from  Walton  to  the  Weald.     Neither  of  these  ravines 
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could  have  been  crossed  on  the  slope  by  the  Old  Way  ;  the 
direction  of  Buckland  Lane  is  quite  opposed  to  our  line,  but 
if  we  test  Pebblecombe  we  see  it  is  a  commodious  way  down 
and,  far  more  important,  there  still  exists,  when  we  reach 
by  it  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  the  quarries,  the  unmistak- 
able continuation  of  our  road  in  its  usual  position  and  well 
preserved  for  2  miles  towards  the  foot  of  Boxhill  (Rocque's 
Map  ;  and  Plate  V) .  Testing  this  conclusion  further  by  draw- 
ing a  line  direct  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Heath 
to  the  top  of  Pebblecombe,  we  can  at  once  pick  up  well-pre- 
served traces  of  the  road  and  find  it  clearly  marked  on  Rocque's 
Map,  Faden's  Map  1802,  and  the  first  Ordnance  Map.  It 
also  passes  some  likely  pits  for  hut  dwellings  or  dene  holes, 
runs  past  several  old  buildings,  and  then  is  enclosed  within 
the  Hermitage  gardens,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is 
known  by  the  owners  to  have  been  taken  in  from  the  Heath.1 
Mr.  Belloc  prefers  to  suggest  a  shorter  and  more  difficult  line 
avoiding  Pebblecombe  and  descending  the  sharp  slope  diagon- 
ally farther  south,  but  no  good  track  seems  possible  there. 
The  choice  of  the  hill-top  rather  than  the  usual  level  on  the 
slope,  for  this  section  between  Gatton  and  Betchworth,  was 
evidently  dictated  by  the  steepness  and  irregularity  of  the 
hills  here  ;  but  there  is  evidence  that  at  some  time  a  route, 
though  irregular  and  not  keeping  to  the  chalk  foot,  did  exist 
along  the  base  of  the  hills.  Its  line  is  traceable  from  Gatton 
Park  along  the  foot  of  Reigate  Hill  westward  to  the  junction 
with  Colley  Lane  coming  from  Reigate  Heath.  Beyond  this 
point  also,  Mr.  Clifton  of  Reigate,  who  farmed  Colley  Farm 
sixty  years  ago,  told  me  he  found  traces  of  it,  with  large 
stones  built  in  on  the  south  side  to  prevent  it  slipping  down 
the  slope,  for  the  whole  width  of  the  next  field  west  in  Buck- 
land — below  Juniper  Hill.  Part  of  this  walling  is  still  visible, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  are  yew  trees  at  least  300  years  old. 
There  is  also  a  gateway  leading  west  from  this  field  in  the 
direction  of  Underhill  Farm,  whence  the  approach  lane  is  in 
the  expected  line  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  said  at  the 
farm  that  this  lane  used  to  continue  to  Kemp's  Farm  ;  there 
was  certainly  a  way  from  the  latter  to  Holmes  Farmhouse 

1  Information  from  our  member,  Mr.  Bray  of  Horsell,  whose  family 
resided  there. 
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which  was  exactly  at  the  junction  of  the  Pebblecombe  road 
and  the  Old  Way  to  the  west.  [Cf.  O.S.  6-inch  1874,  and 
Tithe  Map,  Buckland.)  This  lower  road  would  be  used  by 
travellers  to  the  Roman  and  prehistoric  district  of  Reigate. 

Boxhill  to  Shalford. 

The  evidence  for  the  next  debatable  section,  between  the 
break  below  Brockham  Warren  and  the  existing  isolated  piece 
by  the  railway  crossing,  north  of  Combe  Farm  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Denbies  Hill,  is  the  presumption  that,  having 
come  downhill  at  Pebblecombe  and  gone  for  a  mile  and  more 
due  west,  the  Way  continued  in  that  direction  across  the 
Mole  ;  since  if  Dorking  or  the  south  had  been  aimed  at  the 
existing  piece  would  be  pointing  to  the  old  ford  and  bridge 
where  the  Reigate  road  crosses  the  river  and  not  in  its  usual 
westerly  direction  towards  the  foot  of  the  hill  below  Denbies. 
If  then  we  continue  the  line  of  the  existing  portion  towards 
this  point  we  shall  find  two  gates  above  the  Boxhill  farm- 
house indicating  the  crossing  over  the  old  London  road  ; 
farther  on,  in  the  grounds  of  Pixholme  Firs,  a  disused  ford 
of  the  Mole  (Plate  V)  just  north  of  the  point  where  the  Pipp 
Brook  joins  it,  and  just  beyond,  the  usual  bank  running  along 
the  field  opposite.  The  next  part  of  the  route  has  been  cut 
up  by  roads  and  railway  works,  but  if  we  continue  this  line 
we  shall  strike  a  footpath  crossing  the  railway,  and  shown 
on  old  maps  as  a  road  for  a  short  distance  (Laurie's,  1861). 
Then  a  long  prominent  spur  of  the  chalk  comes  to  meet  us 
(Belloc),  and  mounting  this  by  an  easy  slope  and  following 
a  line  of  plough  banks  and  yews,  we  make  for  an  old  house 
almost  inside  the  mouth  of  the  large  chalk  quarry  below 
Denbies  and  just  west  of  the  old  lane  leading  to  West  Humble 
and  Burford  Bridge.  There  is  on  the  north  of  this  house  a 
sunk  track  leading  from  the  lane  straight  to  the  west.  It 
is  cut  through  by  the  quarry,  but  we  can  find  signs  of  its 
former  continuation  on  the  farther  side  where  it  crossed  the 
road  coming  up  from  Dorking  to  Ranmore.  This  alignment 
is  continued  by  the  lower  drive  of  Denbies  Park,  where  we 
get  a  long  stretch  of  the  Old  Way  still  in  private  use,  with 
ancient  yews  along  it,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  drive 
takes  a  hairpin  bend  downhill.     {S.A.C.,  XIV,   13.)     Going 


PLATE   V 


Under  Box  Hill. 
Clearly  marked  by  plough  bank  until  ploughed  away. 


ape 
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The  deserted  ford  at  Pixholme  Firs,  looking  West. 
The  line  of  the  Way  is  indicated  by  arrows. 
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ahead  over  a  short  piece  of  down  turf,  we  run  into  the  deserted 
stretch  above  Combe  Farm  running  along  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  as  far  as  the  rifle  butts  at  Westcott  (Plate  VI).  This 
piece  is  shown  on  Rocque's  Map  and  the  whole  section  from 
the  quarry  is  supported  by  this  and  the  first  Ordnance  Map. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  present  road  up  to  Ran- 
more  is  a  fairly  modern  improvement  of  a  bad  gradient.  The 
old  road  from  Dorking  turned  left  just  below  the  quarry  and 
along  the  line  of  an  existing  footpath,  then  turned  sharp  up 
the  hill  just  west  of  the  quarry  and  crossed  our  Way.  Its 
western  banks  are  visible  north  and  south  of  the  place  where 
it  was  crossed  by  the  present  road,  which,  being  cut  several 
feet  deeper,  severed  its  line. 

From  Westcott  butts  the  road  is  ploughed  away  for  some 
distance  ;  but  it  may  easily  be  traced  by  plough  banks  along 
the  hill-side  all  the  way  to  that  remarkable  hollow,  Cold 
Kitchen  Combe,  or  Cole  Kitchen  Hole,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
just  above  Gomshall.  Here  the  Old  Way  had  to  face  a  natural 
difficulty  which  is  unique  along  its  course.  This  is  a  cleft 
through  the  lower  chalk  bank  perhaps  40  feet  deep,  with 
rather  steep  sides,  forming  the  narrow  flat-bottomed  entrance 
of  an  extensive  hollow  combe  in  the  hill-side.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Way  went  right  across  ;  its  traces  still  exist. 
On  the  east  side  it  continues  up  to  the  edge  of  the  cleft  ;  the 
line  of  banks  and  yew  trees  is  well  preserved ;  one  of  the 
latter  on  the  combe  edge  is  20  feet  in  circumference. 
Crossing  the  cleft,  we  find  the  bank  and  trees  still  in  the 
same  alignment  and  the  road  still  in  use,  as  far  as  Cold  Kitchen 
Lane,  as  the  lower  drive  of  "  Round  Down."  Our  member, 
Dr.  Wilfrid  Hooper,  has  found  at  Kingston  a  closing  order 
dated  so  recently  as  January  4th,  1898,  with  a  map  attached 
which  confirms  this  alignment  between  the  Combe  and  the 
lane.  Beyond  the  latter  (which  has  evidently  been  lowered 
here  considerably)  the  Way  is  again  to  be  found,  as  a  private 
drive,  with  its  bank  and  trees  in  perfect  condition.  Beyond 
the  house  to  which  the  drive  belongs,  and  in  its  grounds,  is 
the  most  magnificent  yew  to  be  found  along  the  Old  Way, 
another  tree  of  some  20  feet  in  girth  (indicated  by  b  on  Fig. 
5)  ;  and  we  are  led  easily  on  at  the  same  level  across  a 
small  field  and  behind  Netley  House. 
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We  may  now  refer  to  the  old  Field  Map  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  Bray,  a  reproduction  of  which  is  included  in  the 
present  volume.  This  plan  is  dated  1724  and  is  prepared 
by  Budgen  (?  perhaps  the  well-known  map-maker)  on  a  scale 
of  160  yards  to  the  inch.  It  shows  the  lay-out  of  fields  (with 
their  names)  on  one  of  the  farms  on  this  estate,  before  the 
making  of  the  Netley  Plantation  and  the  erection  of  the 
present  house.  It  also  shows  the  main  road  and  the  Tilling- 
bourne,  called  on  it  "  Tillingbrook,"  and  the  mill  and  another 
old  house  still  standing.  The  northern  boundary  of  most  of 
the  upper  fields,  being  on  a  steep  slope,  was  formed  by  ex- 
tensive plough  banks,  and  these  can  still  be  easily  traced 
through  the  woods.  The  southern  boundary  of  fields  VIII 
and  IX  is  still  represented  by  a  bank  in  alignment  both  east 
and  west  with  the  Old  Way,  and  running  just  north  of  the 
modern  Netley  House,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  planta- 
tion. On  this  bank,  north-east  of  the  house,  is  still  an  ancient 
yew  (indicated  by  a  on  Key-plan,  Fig.  5)  of  16  feet  girth 
which  must  be  much  older  than  the  plantation.  The  field 
boundary  north  of  nos.  II  and  III — but  not  the  same  plough 
bank — can  still  be  traced,  and  falls  into  the  very  ancient 
sunk  lane  called  London  Lane,  which  gave  its  name  to  field 
no.  II.  The  plough  bank  and  the  Old  Way  kept  on  a  higher 
level  across  fields  nos.  X  and  XI  and  probably  passed  be- 
tween the  quarry  west  of  London  Lane  and  its  spoil  heap, 
so  that  this  quarry  was  first  worked  from  the  Old  Way  ; 
and  traces  of  its  sunken  track  can  still  be  seen  running 
south-west  from  the  quarry  and  emerging  from  the  planta- 
tion on  an  easy  gradient  to  line  up  with  the  banks  along 
the  north  of  field  no.  72  on  the  O.S.  25-inch  Sheet 
XXXII  3. 

The  London  Lane  gully  must  always  have  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  ploughing  of  field  no.  XI  (Chalkpit  Field), 
the  very  steep  gradient  of  which  caused  it  to  swerve  to  the 
north-east.  The  quarry  in  this  field  was  presumably  made 
here  so  that  the  spoil  could  be  tipped  southwards  from  the 
line  of  the  Old  Way  down  the  steep  incline.  A  smaller  quarry 
and  lime-kiln  seem  indicated  just  east  of  the  larger  quarry, 
both  being  entered  apparently  from  the  Old  Way. 

It  seems  probable,  from  the  name  of  the  field  and  the  posi- 
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tions  of  the  two  gates  on  its  eastern  boundary,  that  the  Way 
here  had  already  gone  out  of  use  in  1724. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Netley  House  there  may  well  have  been, 
as  Mr.  Belloc  and  others  have  thought,  a  way  leading  to 
the  south-west  towards  Shere  and  Albury,  but  our  direct  line 
can  be  traced  by  the  usual  plough  banks  above  the  Silent 
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FIG.    5. KEY    PLAN    TO    FIELD    MAP    OF    NETLEY    FARM. 

Pool  to  the  crossing  of  the  road  climbing  to  Newlands  Corner. 
The  level  has  been  lowered  for  the  modern  road,  but  on  the 
top  of  the  western  bank  of  the  latter  can  still  be  seen  the 
hollow  of  the  Old  Way,  and  thence  the  Way  is  marked  by 
an  old  bank  with  scrub  and  yews,  forming  the  division  be- 
tween the  open  down  below  Newlands  Corner  and  the  culti- 
vated fields  to  the  south  (Plate  VI).     A  considerable  distance 
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farther  on  the  ploughing  has  been  carried  higher  up  the  slope 
and  has  effaced  all  signs  of  the  Way.  A  continuation  along 
the  same  line,  falling  gently  towards  Shalford  Ferry,  would 
have  conveniently  followed  the  valley  between  St.  Martha's 
and  the  Downs,  passed  through  the  ancient  common  fields 
of  Shalford,  skirted  a  quarry  now  abandoned,  and  joined  the 
accepted  fragment  to  the  east  of  the  Shalford  main  road, 
pointing  to  the  ferry  and  St.  Catherine's.  It  seems  possible 
that  such  a  route  continued  to  be  used  until  the  bridge  at 
Guildford  diverted  traffic  to  the  north  and  the  ferry  was 
then  only  used  in  connection  with  St.  Martha's  and  the  villages 
beyond  ;  the  original  Way,  being  no  longer  used,  was  effaced 
where  it  passed  across  land  of  gentle  slope  which  enabled 
the  plough  to  obliterate  it. 
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APPENDIX   A. 

Extract  from  Justices'  Order  of  1756  relating  to  Diversion 
of  the  Old  Way  at  Gatton. 

Surry 

An  inquisition  indented  taken  at  Gatton  in  the  County  aforesaid 
on  the  Nineteenth  day  of  April  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  fifty-six.  Before  me,  Charles  Devon,  Esquire,  Sheriff 
of  the  said  County,  by  vertue  of  the  Writ  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
to  me  directed  and  to  the  said  Inquisition  annexed  upon  the  Oaths 
of  John  Evelyn  of  Wootton,  Esquire,  Francis  Boone  of  Tandridge, 
Esquire,  William  Belchier  of  Epsom,  Esquire,  Richard  Morton  of 
Reigate,  Esquire,  Robert  Seavern  [?  Scawen]  of  the  same,  Esquire, 
William  Mabbott  of  Banstead,  Esquire,  Thomas  Bridges  of  Headley, 
Esquire,  William  Baumont  of  Buckland,  Esquire,  Isaac  Hughes  of 
Banstead,  Esquire,   John  Hughes  of  the  same,   Esquire,   John  Lam- 
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bert  of  Woodmanstern,  Gentleman,  John  Clement  of  Nutfield,  Gentle- 
man, and  Henry  Clark  of  Reigate,  Honest  and  Lawfull  Men  of  my 
bailiwick  who  have  been  sworn  and  upon  their  Oaths  charged  to  in- 
quire into  the  matters  and  things  in  the  said  Writ  specified  and  thereby 
directed  to  be  inquired  of  do  thereupon  say  it  will  not  be  to  the  damage 
or  prejudice  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  or  of  any  other  if  he 
should  grant  to  James  Colebrook  Esquire  Licence  that  he  the  said 
James  Colebrook  may  enclose  to  his  own  private  use  all  that  part 
of  a  certain  common  highway  within  the  Parish  of  Gatton  in  the 
said  County  containing  in  length  One  hundred  and  sixty  seven  perches 
and  in  bredth  two  perches  or  thereabouts  beginning  at  a  certain  gate 
in  the  same  Parish  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  Win- 
gate  and  leading  from  thence  South  Westerly  into  through  and  over 
a  certain  Close  of  him  the  said  James  Colebrook  commonly  called 
the  Lower  or  Hither  Wingate  Hill  and  from  thence  South  Westerly 
into  and  across  a  certain  other  Close  of  him  the  same  James  Cole- 
brook in  Gatton  aforesaid  called  the  Upper  or  Further  Wingate  Hill 
to  a  certain  other  gate  situate  at  the  Western  most  part  or  side  of 
the  same  Close  and  from  thence  into  an  ancient  comon  highway  lead- 
ing from  a  certain  place  called  Gattisbraine  in  Gatton  aforesaid  in 
the  Borough  of  Reigate  in  the  said  County  over  the  Rey  Common 
at  a  certain  place  called  the  Rey  Hill. 

And  the  said  Jurors  upon  their  Oaths  also  further  say  that  it  will 
not  be  to  the  damage  or  prejudice  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  or  of 
any  other  if  our  said  Lord  the  King  do  grant  unto  the  said  James 
Colebrook  such  Licence  as  aforesaid  if  the  said  James  Colebrook  do 
at  his  own  expense  instead  of  the  said  way  so  to  be  enclosed  set  out 
and  make  a  new  highway  through  his  own  lands  and  soyle  in  Gatton 
aforesaid  of  the  width  of  twenty  fleet  into  the  common  highway  lead- 
ing from  Cattisbraine  aforesaid  to  the  said  Borough  of  Reigate  called 
the  New  Turn  Pike  Road  at  the  extent  of  the  park  pales  of  the  said 
James  Colebrook  that  is  to  say  from  the  said  Wingate  unto  and  through 
the  lands  of  the  said  James  Colebrook  called  the  Sheep  Walk  by  the 
park  pales  of  the  said  James  Colebrook  and  erect  put  and  place  a 
new  gate  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  Sheep  Walk  and  make  a  new 
Highway  through  the  said  gateway  and  from  thence  into  and  through 
the  South  side  of  another  close  called  Buckwood  Field  adjoining  to 
the  said  Park  pales  of  the  said  James  Colebrook  and  from  thence 
into  and  through  the  South  side  of  another  Close  called  Windmill 
Field  adjoining  to  the  said  park  pales  of  the  said  James  Colebrook 
and  from  thence  into  and  over  the  old  comon  highway  there  and 
so  into  the  said  New  Turn  Pike  Road  at  the  place  aforesaid.  .  .  . 
And  the  said  Jurors  further  say  that  the  said  Highway  so  to  be  held 
doth  contain  in  length  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seven  perches  or 
thereabouts  and  in  bredth  Twelve  ffeet  or  thereabouts.  .  .  . 

APPENDIX    B. 

Note  as  to  Ancient  Reigate  Grants. 

Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  i,  p.  288,  note. 

"  Thomas,  son  of  Albert  de  Colley  by  deed  without  date  granted 
unto  the  Master  and  Brothers  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross 
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of  Reigate  all  that  parcel  of  Reigate  Hill  with  the  appurtenancies 
in  Reigate  containing  by  estimation  60  acres  part  of  Reigate  Hill 
lying  between  the  highway  leading  towards  Kingston  on  the  West 
part  and  the  Highway  leading  towards  Croydon  on  the  East 
part  and  upon  a  way  called  Kingswood  Lane  on  the  North  part 
and  on  the  South  part  next  the  Highway  between  the  said  lands 
and  certain  other  lands  called  Brokesfield.  These  lands  are  on  the 
highest  part  of  Reigate  Hill  and  the  roads  mentioned  as  leading 
to  Kingston  and  Croydon  were  used  to  these  places  till  the  present 
Turnpike  Road  was  made.     From  the  information  of  Mr.  Glover 

As  to  the  date  of  this  grant  see  footnote,  Manning  and  Bray,  Vol. 
I,  p.  294,  which  appears  to  state  that  in  20  Edw.  I  the  foundation 
was  styled  a  Hospital,  whereas  in  a  deed  of  8  Edw.  II  by  the  founder's 
great-grandson  it  was  styled  a  Priory.  The  grant  is  therefore  prob- 
ably of  the  early  thirteenth  century.  Further  evidence  of  date  and 
confirmation  of  the  information  in  the  former  grant  is  found  in  Man- 
ning and  Bray,  Vol.  I,  p.  296,  where  it  is  stated,  and  again  from  the 
information  of  Mr.  Glover  (formerly  well  known  as  an  antiquary  of 
Reigate),  that  William  Clarke  of  Nutfield  by  deed  dated  23rd  March, 
2  Edw.  Ill  (1329),  granted  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin 
and  to  the  House  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Reygate  and  to  the  Canons 
of  the  same  house  50  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenancies  called 
Brokes  lying  in  the  South  part  next  the  common  way  between  Brokes- 
field and  Reygate  Hill  and  lying  between  the  common  highways  lead- 
ing towards  Reygate,  viz.  between  one  lane  on  the  East  side  and 
another  lane  on  the  West  side  to  hold  to  the  said  Prior  and  Canons 
and  their  successors  there  serving  God  for  ever. 

The  name  "  Brokes  "  is  still  in  use  for  the  land  in  this  grant,  which 
evidently  was  next  the  land  in  the  first  grant  on  the  South,  and  all 
the  roads,  acreages  and  names  can  still  be  checked  on  the  Ordnance 
maps.  These  deeds  are  most  valuable,  proving  generally  the  ancient 
character  of  old  lanes  and  local  names  and  especially  the  existence 
of  the  Old  Way  as  the  boundary  between  Reigate  parish  and  Kings- 
wood  in  the  early  thirteenth  century  and  as  an  East  and  West  long- 
distance route  quite  independent  of  Reigate  itself,  and  therefore 
connecting  places  very  distant  from  Reigate  in  both  directions. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SURREY  MANORS 
HELD  BY  MERTON  COLLEGE  AND  CORPUS 
CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

BY 

SIR   HENRY   LAMBERT,    K.C.M.G.,   C.B.,   F.S.A. 


I. 

WHEN  Walter  de  Merton  founded  the  College  which  still 
preserves  his  name  he  endowed  it  among  other  pro- 
perty with  the  Surrey  manors  of  Maiden  and  Farley,  and 
shortly  after  with  that  of  Thorncroft  in  Leatherhead.  These 
manors  the  College  has  continued  to  hold  with  the  result  that 
the  College  muniment  room  contains  a  priceless  series  of 
documents  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  our  own  time. 
The  following  note  has  been  compiled  from  maps  and  other 
documents  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  College,  I  have  been 
allowed  to  examine.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
College,  or  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  Maiden  their  tenant,  began 
to  have  detailed  surveys  of  their  properties  compiled  with 
scale  maps,  and  these  are  of  course  in  many  ways  more  informa- 
tive than  the  earlier  surveys  or  extents.  All  such  maps  in 
the  possession  of  the  College  appear  to  date  from  after  1600. 

Maiden. 

There  is  a  map  of  the  College  property  in  Maiden  of  1623 
and  another  of  the  parish  of  1627,  and  these  maps  make  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  Maiden  at  that 
time. 

The  earliest  map  is  called 

"  The  plott  and  measurement  of  parte  of  the  Mannor  of  Maulden 
in  the  County  of  Surrey  viz  the  Demesnes  of  the  saide  Mannor  and  one 
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other  farme  called  Furse  farme  both  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
—  Goude  Esquier  and  his  assignes,  which  Mannor  and  the  said  Landes 
are  parte  of  the  landes  belonginge  to  Martin  Collidge  in  Oxford.  Taken 
in  June  1623  by  Mr.  Elias  Allen." 

The  scale  is  20  perches  to  the  inch. 

Furse  Farm  was  also  called  Mott's  Furze  Farm,  a  name  by 
which  it  was  still  known  in  the  eighteenth  century,  though  it 
appears  on  the  Tithe  map  as  Motspur,  a  name  which  has 
become  familiar  since  a  railway  station  has  been  opened  there. 

The  other  map  is  entitled 

"  The  Description  and  true  plott  (by  measuer)  of  all  the  land  in  the 
parish  of  Maldon  in  Surrie  Destinguyshed  by  a  Table  of  letters  (or 
alphabett)  accordinge  as  now  lyeth,  all  the  Inclosuers  by  measuer  and 
the  Common  lands  by  Estimation  Whereby  hereafter  an  Equall  Cens- 
ment  may  be  with  Just  proportion  Leavied  upon  all  the  land  alyike 
To  the  great  good  of  all  the  Landhoulders  in  the  sayd  parish  This  survey 
beinge  taken  at  the  Request  of  Mr  Sebastian  Goode  of  Maldon  aforesayd. 
In  Aprill  A0  D°  1627 

Nychus  Lane  Descripsitt. 

The  scale  of  perches  xviij  in  the  Inch." 

Goude,  Esquier,  who  had  the  earlier  map  taken,  was  John 
Goude  or  Goode,  who  was  in  a  different  position  from  that  of 
other  tenants  of  the  College,  since  he  held  a  long  lease  which 
had  resulted  in  litigation  ending  in  a  compromise  in  1627 
by  which  the  College  recognized  a  lease  of  80  years.1  He 
died  in  1627,  and  was  a  man  of  some  wealth,  who  had  in  1610 
rebuilt  the  nave  and  tower  of  Maiden  Church,2  where  his 
monumental  inscription  described  him  as  good-looking,  pleasant 
mannered,  a  ready  speaker,  and  hospitable.  He  must  either 
have  ordered  the  preparation  of  the  second  map,  or  his  suc- 
cessor, Sebastian,  must  have  had  it  made  as  almost  his  first 
act  on  coming  into  his  property. 

These  maps  show  the  demesnes  stretching  up  to  the  north 
from  the  manor  house,  which  lies  S.S.W.  of  the  church,  while 
Mott's  Furze  Farm  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  Parish. 
Three  common  fields  with  their  respective  shots  or  furlongs  are 
in  evidence,  Downe  Field,  East  Field  and  Meadow  Field. 
Downe  Field  is  divided  into  Churchway  Shot,  Seven  Acre 
Shot,  Holland  up  End  Shot,  and  Upper  and  Lower  high  Down 
Shots,   East   Field  into   Shortwhetcroft   and   Longwhetcroft, 

1  For  the  circumstances  see  Manning  and  Bray,  III,  3. 
a  See  S.A.C.,  XXXVIII,  79. 
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and  Meadow  Field  is  divided  into  Lower  Shot,  Wofurlong  and 
Meadow  hill.  The  common  fields  were  evidently  only  a  remnant, 
as  is  indicated,  e.g.  by  Bunnyfurlong,  which  seems  to  show  that 
there  had  once  been  a  common  field  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hogsmill  River.  There  was  a  common  meadow  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  which  in  1627  enclosed  most  of  it  (the  western 
arm  is  now  dry).  In  1627  this  meadow  was  divided  up  into 
many  small  strips. 

Lane's  table  to  find  each  man's  land  by  a  letter  shows 
Mr.  Goode's  land  as  the  Merton  demesnes  204  a.  2  r.  19  p.  and 
Furse  Farm  141  a.  or.  9  p.  No  other  landowner  held  as  much 
as  60  acres,  but  three  others  are  shown  as  holding  over  50, 
and  three  more  as  over  30.  There  were  twenty-one  owners 
of  various  kinds. 

The  accompanying  sketch  map  is  founded  on  these  two  maps. 

Chessington. 

The  lordship  and  parish  of  Maiden  were  not  confined  to  the 
modern  parish  of  Maiden,  but  included  a  great  part  of  what  is 
now  Chessington,  a  place  of  which  it  was  remarked  in  1659 
that  it  "  lyeth  distant  from  Mauldon  above  two  miles.  And 
the  waies  between  this  and  Mauldon  extreame  foule  and  not 
passable  in  the  winter  season."  1  Nearly  all  the  land  lying 
to  the  east  of  Chessington  Church,  Green  Lane  and  the  Leather- 
head  road,  later  comprised  in  Park  Farm,  Acrehill  Farm  and 
Rushet  Farm,  was  the  property  of  the  College. 

The  earliest  map  is  entitled  : 

"  The  Plott  of  the  tenement  (at  Bayhurste  hill)  2  and  the  Inclosuers 
of  pasture  to  it  adjoyninge  (and  of  the  wood  ther  called  Littill  Bay- 
hurst)  and  of  the  wood  called  Great  Wood  devided  into  meny  parsells 
for  the  even  fallings  of  the  same  wherin  is  meny  parsells  of  medow  and 
pasteur  Inclosed  Also  of  one  Copice  called  Knowle-oke  and  one  called 
Woodcock-parke  And  of  one  woode  (devided  into  three  parsells)  called 
Acar  hill  and  also  of  the  tenement  (with  medow  and  pasture  to  it 
Belonginge)  adjoyninge  neare  unto  the  sayd  Acarhill  :  All  the  which 
sayd  parcells  together  with  the  Common  of  pasture  Inclosed  contayninge 
by  Estimation  L  acres  and  also  the  parte  of  the  Common  not  Inclosed 

1  S.A.C.,  XVII,   101. 

*  This  is  at  the  south  end  :  the  enumeration  runs  from  south  to 
north. 
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leyinge  without  the  Common  hedge  one  the  west  parte  is  all  called  or 
knowen  by  the  name  of  Maldon  Common.  Hearin  is  plotted  also  one 
wood  (devided  into  four  parsells)  called  Chissington  Parke  with  one 
plott  of  meadow  in  it :  All  which  aforesayde  leyeth  in  the  parish  of 
Maldon  in  the  Countye  of  Surrie  :  and  was  measured  and  plotted  at  the 
Request  of        Good  of  Maldon  aforesayde 

In  the  beginninge  of  March  1620 

By  mee  Nycholas  Lane  Supervisor." 

The  scale  is  18  perches  to  the  inch. 
There  is  another  map  called 

"  The  Plott  of  the  Coppices  which  are  in  the  occupation  of  —  Goude 
Esquier  lyinge  in  Maiden  and  Chesenton  within  the  County  of  Surrey 
Beinge  parte  of  the  possessions  which  appertaine  to  Marten  Colledge  in 
Oxford  Taken  and  survaied  in  June  1623  by  me  Elias  Allen." 

The  scale  is  20  perches  to  the  inch. 

The  striking  part  about  these  maps  is  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Merton  property  was  then  woodland.  Except  for  a 
little  copyhold  between  the  church  and  Chessington  Park 
no  arable  is  shown  on  the  map,  and  little  pasture,  though  the 
process  of  grubbing  the  woods  had  begun,  and  a  later  note 
"  New  Grubb  1628  "  near  Park  Farm  shows  that  it  continued. 
Fifty  acres  of  common  called  Maiden  Common  are  shown  where 
Rushet  Lane  on  the  Ordnance  Map  runs  eastward  from  the 
Leatherhead  road,  but  this  was  apparently  already  enclosed. 
When  in  1794  J.  Wyburd  made  for  the  College  a  plan  of  the 
Parish  of  Chessington  with  part  of  the  Parish  of  Maiden 
adjoining  together  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Manor  of  Maiden, 
woodland,  common  and  meadows  had  all  given  way  to  arable. 
Wyburd  shows  the  southern  part  (Acrehill  and  Rushet  Farms) 
as  in  Maiden,  but  Park  Farm  as  in  Chessington.  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  an  agreement  of  28  November  1639 
between  Sebastian  Good,  gentleman,  of  Maiden,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Maiden,  and  Robert  Hatton, 
of  Thames  Ditton,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chessington,  to  abide  by  the  award  of  George  Mynours 
of  Nonsuch  Park  dated  n  December  1637,  whereby  it  was 
determined  that  the  said  Sebastian's  wood  called  Chessington 
Parke  and  a  tenement  held  by  Widow  Whyte  or  her  son  do 
lie  in  Chessington  and  are  to  be  rated  there,  and  that  all  the 
rest  of  the  wastes,  woods,  etc.  of  the  said  Sebastian,  parcel 
of  the  manor  of  Maiden,  lie  in  the  parish  of  Maiden.     The 
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award,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  confirmed  by  a  decree  in 
Chancery. 

This  agreement  however  would  not  affect  the  manorial 
rights.  "  The  wood  called  Chesenton  Parke  within  the  lord- 
shipp  of  Maldon  "  (lease  to  Richard  Mylls  of  Maiden  16  Dec, 
29  Henry  VIII)  and  the  copyholds  remained  as  they  were 
before,  within  the  lordship  of  Maldon. 


Farley. 

The  College  possesses  no  seventeenth-century  map  of  Farley. 
In  1583  the  College  had  let  for  21  years  their  capital  messuage 
and  farm  of  Farleigh  with  lands  etc.  belonging  together  with 
the  rents  of  freehold  and  copyholds,  excepting  woods  and 
underwood  and  the  advowson  of  the  rectory  and  rent  of  certain 
coppices  demised  by  copy  of  Court  Roll  to  William  Basset 
and  Nicholas  Ounsteed,1  to  Stephen  Heath  of  Farley,  who  on 
1  October  1599  set  "his  marke  "  to  the  indenture.  In  1614 
Stephen  Heath  (or  perhaps  a  son  of  the  same  name)  had  a 
further  lease.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  Stephen 
Heath's  accounts  (it  was  rendered  in  Latin). 

"  Farleigh  1603  1  August 
Account  (Computus)  of  Stephen  Heath  Farmer  and  bailiff  there 
from  the  feast  of  S4  Peter  ad  Vincula  [1  August]  in  the  first  year  of 
King  James  to  the  same  feast  in  the  second  year,  and  so  for  one  year 
Arrears,  None,  as  appears  from  the  foot  of  the  previous  account. 
He  answers  for  the  farm  and  rents  of  assize  in  money  £6  13s.  ^d.,  for 
four  quarters  of  wheat  at  the  feast  of  Sl  John  the  Baptist  [24  June] 
at  30s.  each  £6,  and  for  eight  quarters  of  malt  at  the  same  feast  at  14s. 
each  £5  12s.,  and  for  the  woods  Ownsteed  and  Basset  23s.  4d.,  And  for 
half  of  the  woods  of  Farleigh  £5. 

Total  ^23  18.  8  of  which  sum  he  paid  to  Master 
Brizenden,  the  Third  Bursar,  ^21  10s.,  and  he 
is  in  arrear  48s.  8d. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Slade 
Vice-Warden." 

The  earliest  map  of  Farley  possessed  by  Merton  is  "  A  plan 
of  the  Manor  of  Farleigh  in  the  County  of  Surry  1768."    A 

1  Basset  and  Ounsteed  (Ownstyd,  Hownsted,  Unsted,  etc.)  were 
names  with  a  long  connection  with  Farley.  John  Unsted  had  a  lease 
from  the  College  in  1528,  and  the  same  or  another  John  had  a  lease 
in  1484. 
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Particular  and  Valuation  of  the  Manor  was  taken  by  William 
Chapman  in  1767,  and  these  documents  were  no  doubt  due 
to  the  activity  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kilner,  who  had  been  Bursar 
of  Merton,  and  was  instituted  Rector  of  Farley  in  1767.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  devoted  to  the  history  of  the 
College,  on  which  he  left  copious  notes  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  College,  besides  reprinting  in  his  Account  of  Pythagoras 
School  in  Cambridge  (a  rare  book,  never  published,  but  used  by 
Manning  and  Bray)  a  number  of  early  charters  relating  to 
Maiden  and  Farley.1 

It  appears  from  an  endorsement  on  the  map  dated  9  January, 
1841,  that  except  for  making  one  new  road  and  some  very 
small  alterations  such  as  subdividing  or  throwing  together  a 
few  fields,  no  changes  had  then  taken  place,  and  though  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  no  greater  alteration  had  taken 
place  since  1620,  the  changes  must  have  been  very  small. 
The  demesne  lands  were  the  same,  and  most  of  the  names  on 
the  Ordnance  Map  of  1914  are  to  be  found  both  on  the  map 
of  1768  and  in  far  earlier  documents.  This  is  notably  so  with 
the  woods.  Thus  in  both  maps  we  get  in  the  demesnes  Park 
Wood,  Frith  Wood  and  Puplet  Wood  (with  which  compare  the 
lease,  by  the  College  in  1554,  of  the  woods  called  Farleighe 
Parke,  Farleighe  Frithe  and  Poplett  WTood — and  indeed, 
the  Frith  in  1485  and  Popelet  Wode  in  1487  and  Puppelote- 
grove  in  1377)  and  outside  the  demesne  Freeland's  Wood  and 
Crab  Wood  (with  which  compare  Freelond  Wood  1586  and 
Crab  wood  1680).  Hagglers  dean  appears  in  1768  as  two 
arable  fields,  Upper  and  Lower  Hagglers  dean.  They  were 
part  of  the  demesne  land.  (Does  the  name  preserve  that  of 
Robert  Agelun,  who  held  land  at  Farley  in  the  fourteenth 
century  ?)  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  map  of 
1768  shows  no  sign  of  common  fields,  and  they,  as  the  example 
of  Maiden  has  just  shown,  may  have  still  existed  in  1620. 

Although  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  of  these  notes, 

a  digression  to  give  Kilner's  picture  of  the  parish  as  he  knew 

it  may  perhaps  be  allowed.     It  was,  he  observes,  a  very  small 

1  See  Manning  and  Bray,  III,  1.  There  is  some  confusion  between 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Samuel,  who  was  also  Bursar,  and  to  whom 
the  authorship  of  Pythagoras  is  attributed  in  Brodrick's  Memorials  of 
Merton  College  (pp.  301  and  386).  Nevertheless,  despite  this  high 
authority,  it  appears  that  this  attribution  to  Joseph  is  correct. 
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and  retired  parish,  containing  but  about  20  families,  "  the 
number  of  souls  at  the  time  of  my  Institution  being  exactly 
94,"  of  whom  18  were  in  the  manor  house,  which  was  a  good 
farmhouse  having  the  name  of  Farleigh  Court,  and  7  were  in 
the  parsonage.  There  were  8  copyholds  and  4  freeholds  out- 
side the  College  lands  and  Rectory.  He  adds  that  there  was 
a  "  surmon  "  in  the  church  every  Sunday  and  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  sacrament  was  administered  in  it  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide  and  Michaelmas.  One  Philips  who  lived 
in  Warlingham  Parish  at  this  time  taught  the  children  to 
read  and  write  "  and  is  very  well  qualified  to  teach  them." 
Kilner  reckoned  that  the  parish  was  roughly  1,000  acres, 
of  which  700  were  arable,  and  300  woodland.  There  was  no 
meadow  or  old  pasture.  He  explains  that  of  the  700  acres 
of  arable  not  half  was  annually  in  corn,  the  greater  part  in 
general  being  reckoned  to  be  grass,  as  sown  with  seeds  and 
not  with  grain.  With  this  kind  of  mowing  and  feeding  the 
whole  that  is  not  woodland  is,  he  observes,  subject  to  the 
plough. 

Thorncroft  (in  Leatherhead) . 

The  property  of  the  College  in  Leatherhead  was  fully  and 
carefully  surveyed  in  1629,  and  the  result  is  contained  in  a 
quarto  volume  entitled 

"  An  exact  and  perfectt  survaie  of  the  Mannor  of  Thorncrofte  in 
the  countie  of  Surry  Being  parcell  of  the  possessions  of  the  Warden  and 
Schollers  of  Marten  Colledge  in  Oxford  whoe  houldeth  the  same  of 
[blank]  in  free  and  common  soccage  and  by  the  yearlie  Rent  [blank] 
Had  made  and  taken  there  As  well  by  Inquisition  and  Oathes  of  a 
sufficient  Jurye  in  that  behalfe  as  by  the  Viewe  and  perticular  men- 
suration of  all  and  everye  the  Messuages  Landes  and  tenements  of 
within  and  Belonginge  to  the  same  Anno  Domini  Annoque  Regni 
Caroli  Anglie  etc  quinto 

By  Elias  Allen 
Supervisor." 

The  volume  contains  several  maps,  the  first  that  of  the  demesne 
lands  west  of  the  river,  115  acres,  of  which  58  were  in  arrable, 
15  in  mead,  39  in  pasture  and  2  in  coppses.  The  next  map 
is  that  of  "  the  demesne  lands  which  are  enclosed  and  lie 
together  A  mile  Remote  from  the  Scite  of  the  Mannor  North- 
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ward"  (the  town  of  Leatherhead  lying  between).  Of  these 
latter,  there  were  263  acres,  made  up  of  78  in  arrable,  15  in 
meadowe,  112  in  pasture,  54  in  coppices,  and  2  in  lanes  in 
severall.  Next  follows  a  map  of  Thorncroft  Common,  which 
the  tenant  maketh  use  of  (51  acres).  The  tenant  of  the 
College  at  this  time  was  Richard  Gardner  Esqre.,  a  local  land- 
owner, the  son  of  that  Robert  Gardner,  Chief  Sergeant  of  the 
Cellar  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  merry  mood  and  pleasant 
speech  were  celebrated  in  verse  on  his  monument  in  Leather- 
head  Church  when  he  died  in  1571.  The  family  appear  to  have 
leased  the  manor  for  a  long  time,  for  Margaret,  widow  of 
Richard  Gardiner,  late  of  Lethered,  had  a  lease  in  37  Eliz. 
and  Robert  Gardiner  in  37  Henry  VIII. 

The  scale  of  the  first  of  these  maps  is  12  perches  to  the  inch, 
and  that  of  the  others  16  perches. 

But  at  this  point  the  surveyor  encountered  an  obstacle 
which  he  failed  to  surmount.  After  enumerating  four  mis- 
cellaneous fields  :  Shephouse  Close,  Readfeild,  Fursey  Close 
and  Axencrofte,  amounting  to  27  acres,  he  has  to  admit  that 
he  has  failed  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  land  in  the 
common  fields  of  Leatherhead  belonging  to  the  manor,  for 
Mr.  Gardner  the  tenant  declared  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  demesne  lands  lying  in  the  common  fields  from  his  own 
freehold  land  belonging  to  the  Bridghouse.  So  Allen  merely 
puts  down,  "  There  is  in  arable  lande  in  the  Common  Feildes 
of  Leatherheade  which  most  parte  is  the  Lords  of  the  Mannor 
as  the  jurye  saie  c  acres  at  the  least." 

The  survey  then  enumerates  the  freehold  lands  within  the 
manor,  of  which  there  were  224  acres  altogether.  Of  these 
Colecroftes,  Blake  land,  Paines  Grove  and  Redfields  lay  on 
Pebble  Lane  near  the  Ashtead  boundary.  Apperley  Hill, 
held  with  other  property  by  Sir  Francis  Stidolfe  (who  will  be 
referred  to  again  presently) ,  is  described  as  20  acres  "  adjoyning 
and  within  a  grounde  so  called  conteyning  Fifty  acres  at  the 
least  the  which  land  is  bound  with  a  lane  that  leadeth  to 
Mickelham  on  the  West  Letherhed  and  Mickelham  downs 
East  and  Sir  Francis  Stidolfes  ingroundes  North."  (Does 
Apperley  represent  the  family  name  Aperdele  ?)  The  map  of 
these  miscellaneous  pieces  is  on  the  scale  of  20  perches  to 
the  inch. 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  tenants  per  copiam,  including  a 
few  in  Mickelham  and  a  tenement  8  miles  from  Leatherhead, 
a  small  house  on  the  east  side  of  Newdigatt  Streete.  All 
these  amounted  only  to  88  acres. 

The  Survey  sums  up  as  follows  (substituting  arabic  figures, 
but  the  arithmetic  is  hard  to  follow)  : 

"  And  soe  there  is 

A.        R.    p. 
of  Derneanes  in  Severall  263     3     5 

In  Feild  land  100 

In  other  Severall  questionable       26 
Thorncrofte  Common  51 


Summa  400     1     5 

A.       R.     p. 

In  Freehould         239     1     5  Rent     42s.  6|d. 

In  Coppiehould       88     1     2  Rent     44s. 

A.        R.  p. 

Summa     769     1  2 
Rent  besides  the  Derneanes     ^4  6s.  6£d. 

A. 

Letherhead  Downe  220 

Letherhead  Common  Feild      500 

r.  p. 
Summ  totall  1489     1     2 

Memorandum.  The  tennants  of  the  aforesaid  Mannor  have  de- 
pasturing in  the  said  Downes  and  Common  feild  of  Letherhead. 

The  Tennante  to  the  Derneanes  hath  the  use  and  profitt  of  the 
woode  groweing  in  Thorncroft  Common 

Surveyd  By  me  Elias  Allen 

Anno  Domini  1629." 

There  seems  to  have  been  acute  controversy  in  Leatherhead 
regarding  common  rights  about  this  time,  for  there  exists 
among  the  Merton  documents  a  paper  (No.  738)  from  which 
the  top  has  unfortunately  been  torn  off,  showing  that  Sir 
Francis  Stidolfe  was  attempting,  or  was  believed  to  intend  to 
attempt,  to  enclose  Leatherhead  Downs.  The  date  has 
disappeared,  but  the  document,  which  is  calendared  as  c.  1600, 
must  be  later  than  1604,  when  Sir  Francis  succeeded  his  father 
Thomas  (he  died  himself  in  1655  at  the  age  of  75),  and  earlier 
than  the  year  1613,  when  Sir  Thomas  Vincent  died.  It  is  a 
statement  of  the  case  against  Stidolf,  probably  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  Counsel.  The  earlier  part  is  worth  quoting 
in  full. 
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"  Within  Ledered  thcare  are  5  mannors.     The  mannor  of 

1.  Thornecroft    belongeth   unto   the   Warden   and    Scholers   of 
Merton  Colledge  in  Oxforde. 

2.  Fectham   extendinge   into   Lethered,    which   is   Sir   Thomas 
Vincent's.1 

j  3-  ^chin^ham}which  are  Sir  Francis  Stidolphe's. 
The    parsonage    belonginge    unto    the    Deane    and    Chapter   of 
Rochester  which  hath  formerly  had  a  Courte  Leete  and  a 
Courte  Baron  by  grante  from  the  Kinge  but  not  used  of 
late.3 

2.  The  whole  towne  hath  towe  greate  Commons,  a  lower  Common  for 
greate  cattell  in  which  every  lord's  soyle  is  bounded  and  knowen  and 
they  and  theare  tenants  have  and  doe  entercommon. 

An  Upper  Common  called  Lethered  Downes  alias  Kings  Downe 
which  containeth  neare  1,000  acres,  and  this  is  only  for  sheepe. 

3.  In  this  Upper  Common  all  the  aforesaid  Lords  and  theare  free- 
houlders,  farmers  and  customary  tenants  have  had  and  used  common 
for  sheepe  without  stinte  or  number  time  out  of  minde,  and  the  soyle 
hath  ever  bin  accounted  a  common  soyle  unto  all  the  said  Lords  and 
not  the  demeanes  or  freehoulde  of  anyone." 

The  Memorandum  then  relates  that  Stidolfe  at  his  Court 
at  Pachevesham  "  made  a  bylawe  "  that  his  tenants  should 
have  common  on  the  Downs  at  the  rate  of  3  sheep  for  every 
2  acres  of  "  feildeground  "  (i.e.  land  in  the  common  field) 
which  they  held  in  his  manor,  and  1  sheep  for  2  acres  of  inclosed 
ground,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.  He  then  claimed  to  be 
lord  of  all  the  soil  or  waste  of  the  Downs  as  belonging  to  his 
manor  of  Pachevesham,  and  impounded  the  sheep  of  the 
farmers  and  tenants  of  other  lords,  saying  that  he  would  suffer 
none  to  common  there  but  his  own  tenants  or  such  as  will 
acknowledge  him  as  lord  of  the  soil.  And  so  it  is  conjectured 
that  having  imposed  a  limit  on  his  own  tenants  and  excluded 
others  he  intends  to  enclose  a  great  part  of  the  Downs. 

It   is  added  that   "  it   appeareth  by  former  leases  of  the 

1  Pachevesham  Parva  or  Randalls,  which  was  held  with  Fetcham, 
had  come  to  Sir  Thomas  Vincent  through  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lyfield.     See  V.H.,  Surrey. 

2  Minchin  seems  to  have  been  called  a  manor  in  Tudor  times  (see 
V.H.S.)  but  Manning  and  Bray  are  contemptuous  of  its  claim  to  be  a 
manor.  The  question  was  in  any  case  not  important,  as  it  was  held 
as  Stidolf  property  with  Pachevesham. 

3  Xo  evidence  of  this  seems  to  exist.  A  survey  of  the  Rectory  and 
its  appurtenances  in  1649  printed  in  S.A.C.,  XVII,  gives  a  full  list  of 
the  land,  but  makes  no  mention  of  manorial  rights.  The  Rectory 
house  was  subsequently  called  Vale  Lodge.     See  S.A  .C,  XXXVIII,  209. 
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Mannor  of  Thorncroft  that  a  sheepwalk  was  allways  lett  which 

can  be  intended  to  be  in  no  other  place  than  Lethered  Dowries." 

Sketch  maps  of  the  demesne  lands  in  1629  are  annexed, 

founded  on  Allen's  survey.     The  sketches  give  an  exaggerated 


(The   Southern    Ry.  now 
runs  from  about  this  point 
southward.)  . 

V, 


SKETCH    MAP    OF   THE    DEMESNE    LANDS   OF    THE   MANOR    OF   THORNCROFT   WEST 

OF    THE    RIVER    IN    1629. 
(Based  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.) 

idea  of  the  size  of  the  fields,  since  many  of  them  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  very  broad  hedges  or  strips  of  coppice, 
most  of  which  more  economical  systems  of  farming  have  since 
abolished.  Of  the  names  which  appear  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  is  Barnett  Wood,  which  is  still  on  the  ordnance  map. 
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When  the  College  in  1303  let  the  manor  of  Thorncroft  for  three 
years  to  Simon  Borforde  of  Ledderede,  he  was  forbidden  to 
fell  trees  in  the  Bernett. 


Ashtead 
Common 


At  this  point 

the  Southern  Ky. 

now  crosses 

the  farm 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  THE  DEMESNE  LANDS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  THORNCROFT  (NORTHERN 

part)  in  1629. 
{Based  upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Controller  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office.) 
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II. 

Milton  in  Egham. 

In  1518  Bishop  Fox  endowed  his  new  foundation,  Corpus 
Christi  College,  with  the  manor  of  Milton,  together  with  certain 
lands  and  a  water  mill  called  Trump's  Mill  in  Egham  and 
Thorpe.1  The  manor  had  been  held  during  the  middle  ages 
by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Middleton  or  Milton,  and  it  is 
commonly  referred  to  in  the  College  documents  as  Milton  alias 
Middleton,  though  the  latter  form  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
use  by  the  time  of  Fox's  purchase.  The  manor  had  been  held 
by  the  Middletons  as  of  Chertsey,  but  subsequently  it  seems  to 
have  held  as  of  Egham.2  The  last  manor  Court  was  held  in 
1869. 3  The  college  has  now  parted  with  most  of  its  land,  but 
I  have  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  examining  the  College 
records. 

The  earliest  maps  are  later  than  the  Merton  maps,  and 
consist  of  a  set  of  three  maps  of  1659.     The  first  is  entitled 

' '  The  Mannor  of  Milton  lying  in  the  Parishes  of  Egham  and  Thorpe 
in  the  County  of  Surrey  belonging  to  the  President  and  Fellowes  of 
Corpus  Christi  Colledg  in  Oxford  Lords  thereof  :  described  in  three 
Mapps  in  May  1659  :  Edmund  Staunton  Doctor  of  Divinity  being 
President ;  drawne  according  to  the  Statute  pole,  of  sixteene  foot  and 
a  halfe 

per  Rob4  Chelsham." 

The  scale  is  13^  perches  to  the  inch. 

Like  the  others,  it  is  on  vellum  and  highly  ornamented,  and 
it  and  No.  II  apparently  served  the  purposes  of  the  College 
till  1829,  when  a  new  survey  was  made.  A  sketch  of  it  with  a 
schedule  of  field  names  will  be  found  at  page  112  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Turner's  Egham.*     This  map  covers  Milton  Place  and  the  land 

1  Manning  and  Bray,  III,  254,  give  the  date  wrongly  as  1519.  See 
Turner,  Egham,  p.  92.  The  V.H.,  Surrey,  III,  423,  wrongly  impugns 
the  accuracy  of  a  Corpus  Rental  of  1622  because  it  puts  Trumps  Mill 
in  Thorpe.  But  the  mill  and  all  other  land  in  Thorpe  south  of  the  lane 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map  Sandhills  Lane  and  west  of  the  Bourne 
were  in  the  manor  of  Milton.  This  rental  is  referred  to  in  Turner's 
Thorpe,  p.  69. 

2  Turner,  Egham,  pp.  92,  97.  3  Ibid.,  p.  121. 

4  The  very  small  scale  on  which  the  sketch  is  made  renders  it  difficult 
to  decipher,  and  by  a  misprint  it  is  dated  1650  instead  of  1659.  On 
p.  113  is  "  the  names  and  contents  of  all  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
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round  it  (which  was  the  best  land),  with  a  number  of  outlying 
pieces  at  Stroud,  Harehills,  Hurst  Field  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  land,  e.g.  Gorings  Brooks  and  Kimbridge  Closes,  lay  in 
Thorpe.  A  great  many  of  the  field  names,  Manycrofts  (Man- 
croft),  Pimmens  (le  pymene),  Harehills  (Harhulle),  Spitts 
(le  Spitt  or  Spich),  Chinsall  (Chyncheshall) ,  Hogster  (Hogges- 
turne)  are  to  be  found  in  a  survey  which  appears  to  date 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III,1  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  could  pro- 
bably be  carried  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Map  No.  II  is  entitled 

"  Trumps  Mill  and  farme  with  the  lands  thereunto  belonging  being 
Parcell  of  the  Mannor  of  Milton  in  the  parishes  of  Egham  and  Thorpe 
in  the  County  of  Surrey  belonging  to  the  President  and  Fellowes  of 
Corpus  Christi  Colledge  in  Oxford  Lords  thereof  :  described  in  May 
1659  "  etc.   (as  in  No.  I). 

This  map  shows  263  a.  2  r.  27  p.  of  land,  including  Trumps  '- 
Mill,  running  south  and  west  along  the  Chertsey  boundary, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see,  as  in  the  case  of  Chessington,  how 
much  is  woodland.  It  includes  Mill  Grove  (27  a.)  to  the  north- 
east of  the  mill,  and  Trumps  Wood  (75  a.)  to  the  south-west. 
Except  for  some  furze  fields  all  Trumps  Wood  in  1829  was 
arable,  and  no  doubt  had  long  been  so,  for  Rocque's  map  indi- 
cates that  the  woodland  had  disappeared.  The  1659  map 
does  not  extend  quite  so  far  west  as  the  road  running  north 
from  Chertsey  Common,  merely  marking  '  Taylor's  Wood  ' 
and  '  Kitsmead  Corner  '  beyond  the  boundary,  but  the  1829 
survey  shows  some  60  acres  of  Common  to  the  West. 

whole  Manor."  But  this  is  in  fact  only  a  version  of  the  schedule  to 
Map  No.  I,  and  does  not  show  those  parts  which  appear  on  Maps 
Nos.  II  and  III.     "  Buckhurst  "  is  a  misprint  for  Brickhurst. 

1  The  top  of  the  document  has  been  torn  away  and  it  is  therefore 
undated,  but  it  is  endorsed  in  a  later  hand  as  an  old  Survey  of  Middle- 
ton  and  a  tenement  called  Trompeshurst  made  at  the  beginning  of 
King  Edward  III  his  reign  sometime  belonging  to  Chertsey  Abbey. 

2  The  name  Trumps  seems  to  have  been  used  since  at  least  some  time 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for  it  appears  in  a  rental  undated  but  appar- 
ently of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Mr.  Turner  quotes  no  medieval  forms, 
but  in  the  survey  in  the  College  records  which  has  lost  the  top  and  so 
is  undated,  but  is  apparently  of  the  time  of  Edward  III,  we  get  "  Summa 
valoris  de  Teromeshurst  p.  ann.  cum  molendino  "  42s.  2d.,  and  in  a 
survey  also  undated,  but  described  in  a  later  hand  as  "  initio  Reg. 
Henr.  81  ",  there  is  "  tenement  of  Tromeshurst  "  and  "  the  lands  in 
Tromeshurst."  This  survey,  like  that  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI, 
refers  to  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey. 
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Map  No.  Ill  is  headed, 

'  *  Severall  parcells  of  land  lying  in  divers  farre  distant  places  within 
the  Parishes  of  Egham  and  Thorpe  being  parcell  of  the  Mannor  of 
Milton,  belonging  to  the  President  and  Fellowes  of  Corpus  Christi 
Colledg  in  Oxford.     Described  in  May  1659  "  etc.  (as  in  No.  I). 

The  "  names  and  contents  of  the  severall  grounds  conteined 
in  this  Mappe "  show  some  thirty  small  pieces  totalling 
41  a.  3  r.  33  p.,  some  in  Norlands,  others  in  Thorp  Field,  Thorp 
Meadow,  Hobroke  Meadow,  Runney  Mead  and  Yard  Mead. 

The  total  of  the  College  holding  in  1659  was  549  a-  2  r-  36  p. 

In  1750  a  plan  surveyed  by  John  House  and  Richard  Busby 
shows  a  number  of  strips  in  Upton  Field,  Milton  West  Field, 
Milton  Middle  Field  and  Milton  South  Field,  totalling  49  a. 
3  r.  28  p.     On  it  is  the  note  "  A  scale  of  100  links  in  one  chain." 

In  1829  a  Plan  of  an  estate  situated  in  the  Parishes  of 
Egham  and  Thorpe  belonging  to  Corpus  was  made  by  W.  T. 
Warren,  Isle  worth.  This  corresponds  generally  but  not  in 
all  details  to  Map  No.  I,  and  a  similar  plan  of  an  estate  in 
Egham,  Thorpe  and  Chertsey x  was  made  by  the  same  surveyor, 
corresponding  to  Map  No.  II.  The  great  difference  in  the 
latter,  as  already  remarked,  is  the  extension  of  arable,  and  the 
field  names,  as  is  common  where  woodland  or  pasture  has  been 
converted  to  arable  in  recent  times,  seem  to  be  of  no  special 
interest. 

1  This  must  be  where  Chertsey  runs  to  a  corner  south  of  the  Bourne 
between  Thorpe  and  Egham  and  north  of  the  road  running  west  from 
Lyne  Farm,  which  is  called  Line  Lane  in  1659.  This  corner,  which  is 
called  Rough  Brooks  in  1829,  is  shown  as  three  closes  in  1659.  But 
the  1659  map  ignores  the  parish  boundary. 
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THE  Stone  Age  is  broadly  divided  into  two  main  periods, 
the  Paleolithic,  or  old,  and  the  Neolithic,  or  new,  Stone 
Age.  Between  them  lay,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  a  wide 
gap  following  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period,  during  which 
man,  in  Europe  at  least,  had  left  no  trace  of  his  existence. 
This  view,  though  it  did  not  pass  unchallenged,  prevailed 
until  recent  years  and  it  is  not  yet  entirely  abandoned.  Thus 
the  section  dealing  with  Early  Man  which  was  contributed 
by  Mr.  George  Clinch  to  the  Victoria  County  History,  1902,  * 
classifies  the  flint  industries  of  the  County  in  this  dual  fashion, 
omitting  all  reference  to  any  intermediate  types.  Pigmy  flints, 
though  they  were  beginning  to  receive  attention  in  England, 
are  unmentioned  by  Mr.  Clinch  ;  while  the  authors  of  Neolithic 
Man  in  North-East  Surrey,  written  in  1903,  could  claim  to 
possess  "  only  five  specimens  which,  with  some  probable  ones 
recorded  from  Lockner  Holt,  near  Chilworth,  appear  to  com- 
plete the  County's  record."  2  The  large  and  important  class 
of  implements  known  as  burins,  characteristic  of  the  Upper 
Paleolithic  period,  and  surviving  in  its  sequels,  was  unrecog- 
nized by  English  archaeologists  of  the  period.3 

This  neglect  is  the  more  surprising  seeing  the  wide  field 
for  discovery  which  the  County  presented.  Some  of  the  pigmy- 
yielding  sites  were  indeed  known  as  early  as  1881,  but  their 
special  character  was  as  yet  unrealized.  Pigmy  implements 
when  found  were  usually  dismissed  as  arrow-tips.  Advance 
in  general  was  arrested  and  confusion  fostered  owing  to  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  Neolithic  by  writers  like  Sir 

1  Vol.  I.  2  op.  cit.,  13. 

3  Burins  are  dealt  with  later.  They  were  tools  used  for  engraving 
and  scoring  on  bone  and  other  material,  and  probably  had  other  uses. 

5° 
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John  Evans  and  his  school  to  cover  the  mass  of  surface  finds, 
and  by  the  failure  to  study  surface  industries  as  a  whole. 
The  chief  aim  of  collectors  was  the  gathering  of  finished  imple- 
ments and  fine  flakes,  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  added  an 
incentive  to  their  zeal,  since  the  discovery  of  an  arrow-head 
or  celt,  even  though  in  isolation,  was  often  considered  worthy 
of  indication  on  the  map  of  the  locality. 

The  great  advance  in  prehistoric  archaeology  during  the 
present  century,  and  particularly  since  the  War,  has  tended 
to  discredit  the  hiatus  theory.  The  theory  held  by  most 
living  prehistorians  is  that  the  supposed  gap  was  represented 
by  several  cultures,  some  of  them  widely  diffused,  which  so 
far  as  previously  known  at  all  were  promiscuously  labelled 
Neolithic,  but  are  now  grouped  with  the  Mesolithic  (Middle 
Stone  Age)  or  Epipaleolithic  (post-Paleolithic)  series,  though 
by  some  regarded  as  early  Neolithic.  Man  during  this  tran- 
sitional period  remained  in  the  hunting  stage,  agriculture, 
pottery,  and  the  use  of  metals  being  unknown.  Animals, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  dog,  were  as  yet  untamed  ; 
the  mammoth  had  vanished,  and  the  reindeer  retreated  north- 
wards with  the  ice  and  snow  before  the  advance  in  Europe 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Of  these  transitional  cultures  the 
only  one  to  be  well  represented  in  this  country  is  that  styled 
Tardenoisian  after  the  French  town  of  Fere-en-Tardenois, 
some  twenty  miles  west  of  Rheims,  where  small  finely  worked 
flints  of  the  type  popularly  known  as  pigmies  were  early 
recognized.  A  contemporaneous  and  partially  similar  culture, 
the  Azilian,  was  discovered  in  1887  at  the  cave  of  Mas  d'Azil 
in  the  French  Pyrenees.  Both  cultures  seem  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  North  Africa  and  to  have  reached  Europe  by 
way  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  France.  The  description 
Azilio-Tardenoisian  is  often  employed  interchangeably  with 
Tardenoisian,  though  the  distinctive  products  of  the  Azilian 
were  small  bone  harpoons  and  painted  pebbles,  and  the  sites 
were  usually  in  caves  and  rock  shelters  ;  whereas  the  Tar- 
denoisian generally  occur  in  the  open  and  at  or  near  the 
surface.  Precise  chronology  is  impossible,  all  that  can  safely 
be  surmised  is  that  in  England  the  manufacture  of  micro- 
liths  flourished  at  some  time  between  about  10000  and  2500 
B.C.,  and  in  Surrey  probably  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 
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The  industries  to  be  described  belong  to  the  Tardenoisian 
rather  than  the  Azilian,  and  they  are  styled  microlithic  or 
pigmy  on  account  of  the  diminutive  size  of  their  character- 
istic implements.  In  using  the  term  pigmy  it  is  important 
to  guard  against  two  common  misconceptions.  The  term 
does  not  imply  that  all  the  products  of  a  pigmy  site  are  of 
tiny  dimensions.  In  Surrey — and  the  same  generally  speak- 
ing is  true  of  the  rest  of  England — pigmies  are  not  found 
alone  but  in  company  with  artifacts  of  normal  size.  Nor  does 
it  refer  to  the  makers  of  these  little  tools.  They  were,  as  far 
as  we  know,  people  of  normal  stature,  whose  physical  structure 
differed  in  no  essential  particular  from  that  of  modern  man. 

Pigmies  are  sometimes  assigned  to  the  Beaker  period  or 
Bronze  Age  because  of  their  frequent  appearance  in  the 
proximity  of  barrows  of  those  periods.  Some  late  geometric 
shapes,  such  as  the  rhomboid  and  trapeze,  may  possibly 
belong  to  that  era,  but  these  types  have  not  been  found  in 
Surrey,  where  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  at  hand  to  support 
so  advanced  a  date.  The  fact  that  round  barrows  and  micro- 
lithic sites  sometimes  occur  together  on  sandy  soil  is  prob- 
ably a  coincidence,  and  I  am  unaware  of  any  case  in  which 
microliths  have  been  recovered  from  the  interior  of  a  Surrey 
barrow  in  circumstances  proving  an  indubitable  connection. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  the  chalk  regions  of  the  North 
Downs,  which  were  the  natural  habitat  of  the  Neolithic  folk, 
are  destitute  of  microliths,  and  that  while  the  Beaker  and 
Bronze  Age  folk  often  occupied  sandy  soil  their  settlements 
are  more  frequently  found  on  the  chalk.  In  Surrey  it  is 
true  that  the  round  barrows  which  survive  are  more  numerous 
on  the  gravelly  and  sandy  commons  and  heaths  of  the  south 
and  west  than  on  the  chalk,  but  this  does  not  displace  the 
general  conclusion  nor  establish  any  necessary  correlation 
between  the  barrows  and  the  circumjacent  pigmies. 

It  is  the  habit  to  disparage  the  Azilio-Tardenoisian  cultures 
as  poor  and  degenerate  owing  largely  to  the  absence  of  any 
remains  displaying  much  artistic  merit.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  evidences  of  their  art  which  have  so  far  been  re- 
corded— principally  from  Spanish  stations — are  not  of  a  high 
order  nor  comparable  to  the  bold  and  realistic  results  in 
animal  portraiture  achieved  by  the  cave  artists  of  the  Upper 
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Paleolithic  era,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  conventional 
representations  of  the  human  figure  depicted  on  the  walls 
of  caves  and  rock  shelters,  and  of  painted  pebbles  bearing 
rude  signs  laid  on  in  red  ochre.  Nevertheless,  the  vast  out- 
put of  burins  and  graving  points  found  in  profusion  on  many 
pigmy  sites,  and  to  which  attention  will  be  directed  later, 
suggests  a  widespread  and  well-developed  faculty  for  some 
kind  of  pictorial  or  symbolic  representation  in  line,  executed 
on  perishable  media  like  wood  and  chalk,  suited  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  implements,  but  long  since  dissolved.  It  is  rash 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  a  people  who 
have  left  so  little  behind,  apart  from  their  stone  implements 
and  the  resulting  debris,  and  to  cite  as  evidence  of  their  de- 
generacy the  Azilian  painted  pebbles,  while  leaving  unex- 
plained the  vast  stock  of  graving  tools  and  the  use  to  which 
they  were  put.  However  this  may  be,  their  work  in  flint 
undoubtedly  testifies  to  a  high  degree  of  skill,  which  could  only 
have  been  reached  as  the  result  of  long  evolution  of  the  art. 
The  Mesolithic  Age  in  Britain  has  recently  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  comprehensive  survey  by  Mr.  Grahame  Clark  of 
Cambridge,  who  has  published  the  result  of  his  studies  in 
a  valuable  monograph  profusely  illustrated  by  figures  from 
his  own  drawings.1  Mr.  Clark  broadly  divides  the  country 
into  two  divisions  or  provinces  ;  the  one  in  which  the  tran- 
chet,  or  transversely  flaked  axe  and  pick,  are  most  usually 
met  with — an  area  confined  to  south-east  England  below  the 
Thames,  and  the  other  where  this  type  is  rare.  Another 
partial  distinction  between  the  two  provinces  is  that  worked 
pigmies  of  triangular  and  other  geometric  shapes  are  gener- 
ally absent  in  the  south-east  while  present  on  certain  sites 
in  the  other  province.  The  type-station  for  these  geometric 
forms  is  Scunthorpe  in  North  Lincolnshire,  where  they  occur 
in  great  abundance  on  the  sandy  warrens  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  are  often  of  minute  size.  Mr.  Clark  has  also  found 
that  the  implement  known  as  the  hollow-based  point  reached 
what  appears  to  have  been  its  final  development  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  later.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that  the  microlithic  industries  of  these  two 
counties  are  to  be  referred  to  the  late  Mesolithic  period,  and 
1  The  Mesolithic  Age  in  Britain  (1932). 
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that  the  introduction  of  the  tranchet  and  hollow-based  point 
in  South-east  England  was,  substantially,  coeval  with  the 
evolution  of  geometric  forms  elsewhere. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Sites. 

Any  attempt  at  the  present  day  to  trace  and  map  the 
prehistoric  flint  sites  of  the  County  is  bound  to  be  very  in- 
complete, owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  ground  covered 
by  grass  and  heath — a  difficulty  which  in  recent  years  has, 
unfortunately,  tended  to  increase.  Many  spots  show  indica- 
tions of  flint  work  but  are  too  overgrown  to  permit  of  ex- 
ploration in  their  present  condition.  On  the  other  hand  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  sites,  properly  so  called, 
where  worked  flint  is  concentrated  in  marked  quantity  within 
narrow  limits,  indicating  settlements  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, and  the  numerous  places  where  it  occurs  but  sparsely. 
Sprinklings  of  such  flint,  which  may  be  found  in  widely 
scattered  situations  throughout  the  region  of  the  Lower  Green- 
sand,  are  suggestive  of  passing  settlements  by  small  groups. 
The  evidence  both  of  the  sites  and  the  sporadic  finds  is  con- 
sistent with  what  would  be  expected  of  a  nomadic  people 
forced  to  shift  its  quarters  from  time  to  time,  and  constantly 
sending  out  small  foraging  parties. 

The  sites  with  few  exceptions  are  open-air  ones,  and  the 
majority  may  be  classified  as  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden, 
according  to  which  of  these  formations  the  soil  composing 
them  belongs.  The  Lower  Greensand  sites  follow  the  sandy 
belt  which  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the  County  below 
the  North  Downs  and  spreads  out  fan-wise  in  the  south- 
west. The  industries  may  be  traced  from  Limpsfield  on  the 
east  to  the  extensive  heaths  and  common-like  expanses  that 
form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  south-west,  and  they  spread 
over  the  borders  of  the  County  into  Kent  on  the  one  side 
and  Sussex  and  Hampshire  on  the  other.  The  soil  of  this 
formation  was  chosen  for  its  dryness  and  freedom  from  heavy 
vegetation,  though  the  beds  most  esteemed  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  Folkestone  and  Hythe  series.  The  red 
loam,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  landscape  be- 
tween Godalming  and  Farnham,  was  for  some  reason  not 
now  apparent,  but  possibly  because  of  the  thick  vegetation 
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resulting  from  its  greater  fertility,  generally  neglected  by  Tar- 
denoisian  man.  These  loamy  beds  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Folkestone  series,  but  are  now  regarded  as  being  part  of  the 
underlying  Sandgate  series,  and  they  have  recently  been  re- 
labelled the  Puttenham  Beds  after  the  Parish  of  that  name 
in  which  they  extensively  outcrop. 

Though  worked  flint  occurs  on  this  horizon  it  is  usually 
of  poor  class  and  suggestive  of  a  much  later  period.  Pigmy 
artifacts,  to  judge  from  my  experience,  are  with  rare  excep- 
tions met  with  only  sporadically  and  not  in  congregations. 
A  possible  exception  occurred  at  Gomshall  where  on  high 
sandy  soil  of  this  formation  microliths  in  small  numbers 
appeared  in  a  road-side  cutting.  The  site,  if  such  it  was, 
has  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  recent  widening. 
The  same  remark,  broadly  speaking,  appears  to  hold  good 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Sandgate  beds,  though  at  Shackle- 
ford,  which  lies  on  the  Bargate  sand,  a  member  of  this  series, 
microlithic  flakes  and  cores  with  a  few  implements  and  the 
characteristic  burin  have  recently  been  traced.  Another  site 
on  the  edge  of  this  deposit  occurs  at  Snowdenham  Farm, 
Bramley.  The  Bagshot  Beds  of  south-west  Surrey  appear  to  be 
equally  barren,  only  one  site,  that  at  Horsell,  which  is  subse- 
quently referred  to,  having  been  located  hitherto  in  that  region. 

The  commonly  accepted  idea  of  the  Weald  as  an  all  but 
unbroken  waste  of  swamp  and  forest,  which  remained  un- 
inhabitable until  the  Middle  Ages,  has  tended  to  discourage 
prehistoric  research  in  that  region,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
Surrey  than  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  since  the  Wealden  area  of 
Surrey  lies  principally  on  the  clay. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  so  far  few  sites  have 
been  noted  there,  though  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
the  popular  view.  The  fact  that  primitive  man  could  pene- 
trate this  inhospitable  scene,  and  chose  to  make  his  dwell- 
ing there,  implied  a  range  of  movement  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  search  for  food  and  procure  the  raw  materials  re- 
quired for  his  tools.  If  only  to  obtain  his  flint,  he  had  to 
face  a  journey  of  several  miles  to  the  chalk,  the  nearest 
source  of  that  material  in  the  Downs — clearly  an  impossi- 
bility if  the  intervening  country  had  been  impassable.  More- 
over it  should  be  noted  that  the  clay  of  this  region  is  not 
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always  of  uniform  texture  ;  thin  patches  of  sandstone  fre- 
quently crop  out,  and,  when  well  placed,  open  up  possibili- 
ties which  would  often  repay  investigation. 

Topographically  the  sites  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  : 

(a)  Hill  sites,  occupying  the  summit  or  more  often  the 
slopes  of  hills  or  ridges. 

(b)  Valley  sites,  found  in  valleys  usually  though  not  in- 
variably watered  by  streams. 

(c)  Plateau  sites,  with  a  flat  or  sloping  surface  occupying 
elevated  ground  above  the  bank  of  a  river  or  stream. 

(d)  Heath  sites,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  occupy  heath 
or  common  land. 

Class  (d)  though  a  convenient  is  not  an  exclusive  division, 
and  may  embrace  sites  that  fall  under  one  or  other  of  the 
remaining  divisions. 

A  factor  in  the  choice  of  many  of  the  sites  in  (a)  (c)  and 
(d)  was  their  high  and  open  position,  affording  a  wide  out- 
look and  security  against  surprise.  It  is  often  asserted  that 
preference  was  shown  for  ground  having  a  southern  aspect, 
but  this  is  not  supported  by  my  experience.  Many  of  the 
best  sites  known  to  me  pitch  to  the  north  or  in  other  than 
a  southerly  direction.  Water  was  more  important  than  aspect, 
though  not  all  sites  were  well  chosen  in  this  respect,  and  a 
constant  supply  without  recourse  to  artificial  means  of  catch- 
ment was  not  always  to  be  had  close  at  hand. 

Description  of  the  Implements. 

The  best  implements  are  of  flint  obtained  from  the  chalk, 
and  this  was  the  material  normally  employed  and  common 
to  all  sites.  In  the  south-west  of  the  County,  however,  as 
in  North-west  Sussex,  chert  was  extensively  employed  on 
many  grounds  to  supplement  flint,  thus  affording  another  in- 
teresting parallel  with  the  Tardenoisian  industries  of  York- 
shire and  Belgium,  in  which  chert  or  other  stone  was  used 
in  addition  to  flint.  The  chert  here  referred  to  is  a  cal- 
careous sandstone  found  in  the  Hythe  Beds,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  coarse  sandy  inclusions  which  go  by 
that  name  and  occur  more  or  less  freely  in  all  flint.  It  varies 
much  in  hue  and  texture,  and  breaks  with  a  splintery  frac- 
ture, but  less  tractably  and  cleanly  than  flint.     In  Surrey 
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its  prevailing  tint  is  blue-grey  or  sandy  red,  from  which  it 
has  long  been  known  about  Leith  Hill  as  "  red  flint."  x  Its 
coarseness  rendered  it  unsuited  for  fine  secondary  work,  though 
splinters  and  small  flakes  were  often  converted  into  points 
and  burins,  while  many  of  the  larger  fragments  were  utilized 
for  the  same  purpose.  Worked  chert  may  often  be  detected 
in  the  field  by  its  fresh  unweathered  appearance,  though  form 
alone  is  a  fallacious  guide.  Occasionally  pieces  are  found 
possessing  a  shiny  surface  somewhat  resembling  the  lustre  on 
flint,  though  this  effect  is  more  probably  due  to  use  than  to 
exposure  or  other  natural  causes.  The  presence  of  humanly 
worked  chert  has  not,  I  think,  been  previously  recorded  in 
the  County,  though  Mr.  Winbolt  was  struck  with  its  possi- 
bilities in  this  respect  during  his  recent  excavations  at  Holm- 
bury  and  Hascombe.2 

The  characteristic  implements  of  all  pigmy  sites,  and  those 
after  which  they  are  so  called,  are  the  worked  microliths, 
consisting  of  small  points  and  other  small  flint  tools,  show- 
ing fine  secondary  chipping  along  the  whole  or  part  of  one 
or  more  of  the  edges.  It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  point 
out  that  worked  pigmies  are  by  no  means  abundant  on  the 
Surrey  sites,  and  it  is  possible  to  search  a  ground  for  hours 
without  lighting  on  a  single  specimen.  By  far  the  commonest 
worked  pigmy  is  the  obliquely  worked  or  blunted  point  (Fig. 
Ill,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4),  blunting  being  the  term  applied  to 
chipping  along  the  steeper  edge  of  a  flake.3  Next  comes  the 
double  point  worked  along  the  whole  of  one  side,  which  may 
be  either  blunted  to  give  it  a  straight  or  slightly  curving 
(Fig.  I,  No.  id)  or  angular  edge  (Fig.  I,  No.  1,  and  Fig.  II, 
Nos.  4  and  5),  producing  in  the  latter  case  an  obtuse-angled 
triangle.  Another  type,  of  which  certain  varieties  are  com- 
mon in  Surrey,  is  the  hollow-based  point.  Mr.  Clark  dis- 
tinguishes no  less  than  ten  forms  of  this  implement,  which 

1  Cf.  Topley,  Geology  of  the  Weald,  380.  The  name  is  still  in  use 
in  the  locality. 

2  Vol.  XXXVIII,  S.A.C.,  168  ;  and  XL,  92.  The  Haslemere Museum 
contains  a  few  chert  implements  found  on  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  border. 

3  Mr.  Clark  is  preparing  a  classification  of  non-geometric  pigmy 
implements  which  will  appear  in  the  Archcsological  Journal,  Vol.  XC, 
Pt.  I.  This  will,  it  is  hoped,  supply  the  much  needed  want  of  an  exact 
terminology,  and  facilitate  in  identifying  the  finds  from  any  site  and 
comparing  them  with  others. 
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he  distributes  into  two  groups — the  symmetrical  and  asym- 
metrical— in  accordance  with  what  appears  to  have  been  their 
order  of  evolution.  The  fully  developed  stage  was  reached 
in  the  tanged  or  Horsham  point,  a  form  which,  according 
to  the  evidence  so  far  available,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Surrey 
and  Sussex  (Fig.  I,  No.  3).  In  Surrey  symmetric  forms  like 
Fig.  1,  No.  2,  are  scarce  in  contrast  to  asymmetric  forms 
which  are  plentiful  (Fig.  I,  No.  3,  and  Fig.  Ill,  No.  5).  The 
tang  becomes  even  wider  and  more  pronounced  in  some  ex- 
amples from  the  Horsham  sites,  which  can,  however,  be 
matched  in  Surrey.  As  already  indicated,  true  geometric  forms 
are  extremely  rare  in  south-east  England.  Single  examples 
have  been  found  in  Surrey  approximating  to  the  scalene 
triangle  (three  unequal  sides)  (Fig.  I,  No.  7),  and  the  crescent 
(Fig.  II,  No.  9).  Less  rare  are  sub-geometric  forms,  such  as 
the  trapezoid  (Fig.  I,  No.  8)  and  the  sub-triangular  point 
(Fig.  II,  No.  8)  ;  these  indeed  might  prove  to  be  numerous 
if  their  minute  size  did  not  render  detection  so  difficult.  In 
the  same  category  could  be  placed  well-executed  examples 
of  the  common  triangle  with  two  of  its  sides,  approximately 
equal  in  length,  blunted  (e.g.  Fig.  II,  No.  4). 

Fig.  II,  Nos.  7  and  10,  illustrate  forms  of  shouldered  points, 
which  though  not  atypical  are  among  the  less  common  of  the 
local  types.  The  two  implements  represented  by  Fig.  I,  Nos. 
5  and  6,  are  unusual,  and  I  have  not  observed  them  outside 
the  County,  though  as  they  have  been  found  on  more  than 
one  site  they  can  hardly  be  accidental  forms.  No.  5  might 
at  first  sight  be  classed  as  an  imperfect  example  of  the  advanced 
hollow-based  point,  though  in  another  specimen  hollowing 
occurs  at  the  butt  end  of  the  flake,  and  not  as  is  usual  at 
the  opposite  end,  which  appears  to  have  been  left  unpointed. 
The  distinctive  feature  of  No.  6  is  the  hollow  notch  worked 
in  the  steep  edge.  In  this  instance  the  blunting  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  point,  though  in  another  example,  which  is 
not  figured,  the  point  is  trimmed  on  each  side.  No.  4  (Fig. 
I),  a  double  point,  is  also  uncommon,  and  I  have  only  one 
other  comparable  example.  The  base,  which  appears  at  the 
top  in  the  illustration,  is  blunted  along  both  sides  to  form 
a  point,  the  blunting  in  one  case  being  from  above  down- 
wards with  an  inverse  tendency,  and  in  the  other  from  below 
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upwards.  Steep-ended  scrapers  or  blades,  like  No.  13,  and 
small  round,  or  "  button,"  scrapers  are  fairly  prevalent,  though 
seldom  so  small  as  to  be  truly  pigmy.  More  often  indeed 
the  scrapers  found  are  of  normal  shape  and  size. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  pur- 
pose of  these  little  artifacts.  Some  writers  consider  them  to 
have  been  designed  merely  as  toys  or  ornaments,  or  amulets, 
others  regard  them  as  implements  for  drilling  or  tattooing, 
or  for  fishing  and  the  chase.  Some  of  these  suggestions  may 
be  partially  correct,  though  it  seems  inherently  improbable 
that  these  elaborately  worked  points  were  designed  merely 
for  ornament  or  amusement  and  not  for  practical  use.  Some 
of  the  types  were  probably  used  collectively  and  assembled  in 
hafts  of  wood  or  bone  to  serve  as  the  teeth  of  saws  or  sickles  ; 
while  the  hollow-based  points  served  possibly  to  barb  harpoons. 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  wealth  of  small 
points,  and  gravers  or  burins,  that  formed  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  output  of  many  microlithic  sites.  Being  devoid 
of  the  characteristic  edge  blunting  and  trimming  they  might 
be  styled  untrimmed  pigmies,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
species  which  has  hitherto  monopolized  the  name.  Apart 
from  the  micro-burin,  no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
textbooks,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  ignored  by  collectors  as 
waste  chippings.  Yet  the  way  in  which  similar  forms  con- 
stantly recur  proves  that  they  were  not  wasters  nor  mere 
improvizations,  and  carefully  examined  they  show  unmistak- 
able signs  of  use  and  adaptation  to  answer  some  everyday  need. 
Fig.  I,  Nos.  9  and  10,  are  two  common  examples  of  the  points 
in  question.  The  first  is  a  tapering  flake  which  has  been 
notched  on  one  side  of  the  tip  and  delicately  snicked  on  the 
other  to  define  a  point.  The  other  is  a  broad  bulbar  flake 
with  a  slender  spur,  produced  by  the  removal  of  flakes  on 
either  side,  projecting  at  right  angles  to  its  face.  The  tip 
of  the  spur  shows  evidence  of  trimming.  No.  11  is  a  burin 
formed  at  the  bulbar  end.  The  flake  was  first  sliced  hori- 
zontally, leaving  a  tooth  projecting,  which  was  then  carefully 
fashioned  to  resemble  a  busked  burin  in  miniature.  These 
and  other  varieties  of  the  same  class  have  been  more  fully 
described  by  me  elsewhere.1  Apart  from  these  regular  types, 
1  Proc.  of  the  Prehistoric  Soc.  of  E.  Anglia,  Vol.  VI,  Pt.  II,  p.  136. 
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the  flint  knapper  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  any  sharp 
projection  or  angle  that  presented,  and  could  be  turned  to 
account,  regardless  of  its  position  and  the  size  or  shape  of 
the  flake  on  which  it  appeared.  Flakes  tapering  to  good 
original  points  were  often  made  use  of  without  any  further 
working.  Square  ended  flakes,  similar  to  Fig.  I,  No.  12,  seem 
to  have  been  purposely  produced  as  a  stock  pattern  for  the 
sake  of  the  rectangular  point  at  the  top  corner. 

The  micro-burin,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  type  fossil 
of  the  Tardenoisian  culture,  is  certainly  the  most  distinctive 
of  its  surviving  products.  This  bizarre  little  object  seems 
to  me  to  afford  strong  presumption  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  Tardenoisian  industries,  and  serves  as  a  basis  for  cor- 
relating the  local  industries,  in  which  as  a  rule  it  is  strongly 
represented.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  so  singular  a  product 
with  the  theory  that  implements  identical  in  form  and  work- 
manship were  independently  evolved  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth  in  response  simply  to  man's  common  needs.  If,  as 
seems  probable,  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  as  an  imple- 
ment but  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements,  which  could  have  been  and  often  were 
produced  without  recourse  to  so  elaborate  a  technique,  the 
credibility  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  evolution  is  strained 
still  more  severely.  The  typical  micro-burin  bears  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  notch,  usually  in  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  lower  or  butt  end  of  a  flake,  surmounted  by  a  beak, 
which  on  being  reversed  reveals  a  burin  facet  running  more 
or  less  obliquely  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  flake,  the 
result  of  a  burin  blow  (Fig.  Ill,  Nos.  6  and  7).  Incomplete 
micro-burins  are  sometimes  found  in  which  the  burin  blow, 
while  decapitating  the  flake,  has  failed  to  complete  its  mission, 
leaving  the  notch  entire  (Fig.  I,  No.  15).  These  miscarriages 
may  possibly  have  been  utilized  as  notch  scrapers  or  spoke- 
shaves.  The  micro-burin  is  usually  treated  as  a  self-contained 
implement  of  the  class  indicated  by  its  name.  This  assump- 
tion, however,  fails  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  confronts 
one  in  the  field  of  discovering  what  became  of  the  other  end 
of  the  flake  which  was  detached,  and  presumably  discarded, 
when  the  completed  implement  emerged.  So  far  from  being 
in  evidence,  these  discarded  ends  seem  to  have  completely 
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disappeared.  After  delivery  of  the  burin  blow  the  flake  is 
severed  into  two  parts  as  shown  in  Fig.  II,  No.  3,  b  repre- 
senting the  micro-burin  and  a  the  tip  end  of  the  flake,  which 
tapers  below  to  a  point  forming  the  complement  of  the  burin 
facet.1  Mr.  Clark  contends  that  this  tapering  portion  was 
now  utilized  to  form  an  obliquely  worked  point,  all  that  was 
required  being  to  blunt  the  steep  edge  between  y  and  z  ;  the 
edge  between  x  and  y  having  already  been  blunted  in  making 
the  notch.  Mr.  Clark,  in  support  of  his  contention,  points 
out  that  obliquely  blunted  points  are  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances blunted  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  further  that  the 
business  end  is  towards  the  bulb  end  of  the  flake.  In  my 
opinion  this  explanation  provides  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. There  remains  the  question  whether  the  micro-burin 
was  a  self-contained  implement  or  merely  a  by-product.  Mr. 
Clark  regards  it  as  the  latter,  while  admitting  the  possibility 
that  it  may  have  served  some  useful  end.  It  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  it  was  discarded  as  a  matter  of  course  except 
where  the  beak  was  too  immature  to  be  of  service.  The 
beaks  of  many  of  these  so-called  burins  show  signs  of  use, 
while  frequently  the  tips  have  been  fractured  possibly  as  the 
result  of  use.  In  view  of  this  some  employment  was  prob- 
ably found  for  them,  or  at  least  for  the  larger  specimens, 
possessing  well-marked  beaks  and  notches,  which  may  have 
served  also  as  spokeshaves. 

Surrey  has  furnished  few  examples  of  the  tranchet  axe  and 
arrow-head,  though  implements  of  this  type  are  definitely 
associated  with  the  microlithic  industries  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  authors  of  Neolithic  Man  in  North-East  Surrey 
figure  a  tranchet  celt  or  axe-head  found  by  them  at  Headley 
Heath,2  and  four  others  known  to  me  have  been  found  since 
at  Albury,  Blackheath,  and  Farnham.  Probably  other  un- 
published examples  have  been  recovered.3  On  three  other 
sites,  moreover,  the  sharpening  flake  detached  by  the  tran- 
chet blow  has  been  met  with  (see  Fig.  Ill,  No.  10  ;  Fig.  IV, 
No.  21).     This  blow  was  delivered  transversely  for  the  pur- 

1  Fig.  II,  Nos.  1  and  2,  represent  the  original  flake  before  and  after 
being  notched. 

2  Op.  cit.,  156. 

3  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr.  J.  H.  Gibson  has  shown  me  six 
such  axes  found  by  him  at  Farnham. 
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pose  of  giving  the  cutting  end  of  the  celt  a  keener  edge — like 
that  of  a  chisel.  Sometimes  a  second  and  wider  flake  of  like 
kind  was  struck  off  the  same  implement.  One  of  the  flakes 
referred  to  bears  the  scar  of  a  previous  flake  of  the  same 
character.  The  tranchet  arrow-head,  which  terminated  in  an 
edge  and  not  a  point,  was  manufactured  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple and  appears  to  be  even  rarer  in  the  County.  Besides 
the  specimen  figured  (Fig.  I,  No.  14)  I  have  met  with  only 
one  other  good  example  :  both  collected  on  the  same  site. 
Among  the  varied  output  of  microlithic  factory  sites  figure 
numerous  small  and  nearly  bulbless  flakes  or  blades  (flakes 
with  parallel  edges),  representing  the  efforts  of  the  flint  worker 
to  produce  the  desired  shapes  suitable  for  conversion  into  the 
pigmy  points  already  described.1  The  cores  or  remnants  from 
which  such  flakes  have  been  stripped  are  correspondingly 
plentiful.  They  take  conical  or  other  shapes,  and  were  fre- 
quently adapted  for  use  as  planes  or  scrapers  by  minute 
secondary  chipping  round  the  basal  edge.  The  cores  vary 
much  in  size  and  are  often  larger  than  the  manufacture  of 
pigmies  demanded.  Their  resemblance  to  Aurignacian  cores 
is  often  a  matter  for  remark,  and  regarded  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  other  selected  pieces  they  may  give  the  impres- 
sion of  an  Upper  Paleolithic  provenance.  Some  of  the  sites 
have  on  this  account  been  regarded  as  Aurignacian  or  Mag- 
dalenian  in  aspect,  an  impression  which  can  only  be  corrected 
by  studying  and  comparing  their  contents  as  a  whole. 

Description  of  Sites. 

I.    Wealden. 

Outwood. — A  site  of  great  interest  was  discovered  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  E.  R.  Meade-Waldo  in  1923  at  Outwood,  near  Redhill. 
It  lies  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  ridge  running  east  and  west, 
which  attains  its  greatest  prominence  at  Outwood,  where  it 
rises  to  more  than  300  feet  O.D.,  and  owes  its  form  to  a  band 
of  Paludina  limestone.  The  soil  is  clay,  and  there  is  no 
stream  in  the  vicinity  at  the  present  time.  Yet  the  finds 
indicated  an  undoubted  microlithic  site,  or  group  of  sites, 
and  in  one  spot  a  working  floor  was  discovered.  Pigmy  cores 
1  Cf.  Fig.  I,  Nos.  9  and  12. 
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and  cones  and  several  worked  pigmy  points,  which  included 
a  well  made  example  of  the  hollow-based  point  (Form  9), 
were  collected  in  addition  to  larger  cores,  ordinary  burins, 
blade  and  button  scrapers,  borers,  fabricators  and  other  tools. 
Many  of  the  flints  are  stained  a  dark  brown  which  is  often 
coated  by  a  filmy  white  patination.  Col.  Meade-Waldo  has 
found  scattered  flakes  and  implements  on  neighbouring  fields 
at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  He  holds  the  opinion,  probably 
correctly,  that  more  than  one  period  and  culture  are  repre- 
sented. Yet  the  close  resemblance  of  much  of  the  material 
to  the  output  of  microlithic  sites  on  the  Greensand  entitles 
one  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  a  similar  industry. 

Alfold. — In  a  field  near  the  church  above  a  deep  gully  I 
have  recently  found  an  obliquely  blunted  pigmy  point  and 
an  incomplete  micro-burin  together  with  a  core  and  flakes. 

Chiddingfold. — Mrs.  Halahan  reported  four  places  in  this 
parish  where  struck  flint  had  been  observed.1  Three  of  these 
— Goldhorde  Field,  Prestwick  Manor  Farm,  and  Riddingsfield 
— prove  to  be  microlithic  sites,  all  of  the  plateau  type.  The 
largest  and  most  productive  is  Goldhorde  Field,  already  known 
as  the  site  of  a  Bronze  Age  barrow,  which  was  opened  in 
1790  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Douglas,  and  is  still  visible  in  spite 
of  the  reduction  it  has  suffered  by  generations  of  ploughing.2 
The  field  occupies  a  commanding  position  with  a  generally 
level  surface,  except  to  the  south-east,  where  it  falls  sharply 
in  that  direction.  Material  is  abundant  round  about  the 
barrow,  which  stands  on  the  level,  and  towards  the  slope. 
The  soil  comprises  much  silt  and  clay,  and  becomes  heavy 
and  sticky  after  rain.3  The  site  recalls  certain  of  the  pigmy 
sites  near  Horsham.  A  good  proportion  of  the  flint,  for  ex- 
ample, has  the  mottled  blue  and  white  patination  character- 
istic of  the  Hastings  Beds,  while  many  of  the  cores  and  flakes 
bear  a  somewhat  squat  and  stumpy  appearance  like  those 
of  the  Horsham  sites  ;  some  showing  specks  or  patches  of 
iron-moulding. 

Micro-burins  are  plentiful  here,  as  are  several  varieties  of 

1  Vol.  XXXVII,  S.A.C.,  239.  2  Ibid. ;    Vol.  XXXV,  3. 

3  The  elevation  may  form  an  inlier  of  the  Hastings  Beds. 
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worked  pigmy  points.  These  include  numerous  asymmetric 
hollow-based  points,  among  them  several  examples  of  the 
tanged  type  (Form  10) .  Worked  chert  of  a  brown  or  greenish 
tinge  is  fairly  prevalent.  Some  large  smooth  quartz  pebbles 
occasionally  met  with  may  have  been  used  for  polishing. 

The  two  other  sites  he  near  together  in  the  western  part 
of  the  parish.  Riddingsfield  is  on  clay.  Lighter  soil  comes 
out  at  Prestwick  Manor  Farm.  One  field  facing  south  con- 
tains sandy  patches,  and  thereabouts  some  of  the  best  material 
is  congregated,  though  worked  flint  is  widely  scattered  over 
the  adjoining  land.1 

II.    Lower  Greensand  Sites. 

Limpsfield  and  Tandridge. — Flakes  of  pigmy  aspect  occa- 
sionally appear  in  the  banks  of  a  disused  sand-pit  on  Limps- 
field  Common.  These  may  indicate  nothing  more  than  one 
of  the  many  thin  patches  of  humanly  worked  flint  that  are 
found  dispersed  over  heathland,  or  may  possibly  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  site  that  occupied  the  interior  of  the  pit  before 
excavation.  A  few  miles  farther  east  a  field  in  Tandridge 
parish  has  stronger  claims  to  be  called  a  site,  though  the 
material  turned  up  on  the  surface  is  not  very  abundant. 
The  finds  include  the  micro-burin  and  a  few  pigmy  cores, 
and  obliquely  blunted  as  well  as  untrimmed  points.  The 
flint  is  of  good  quality  with  a  prevailing  white  and  bluish- 
white  patination.  The  ground  comes  on  the  sandy  series  of 
the  Hythe  Beds,  and  occupies  part  of  the  lower  northerly 
slope  of  a  broad  valley  which  is  traversed  by  a  brook. 

Redhill  Common. — The  northern  slope  of  this  tract  is  covered 
by  Sandgate  Beds  interspersed  with  a  few  small  outliers  of 
pebbly  Folkestone  sand.  On  one  of  these  patches  I  have 
traced  the  micro-burin  with  a  few  worked  pigmies  and  un- 
trimmed pigmy  points  mixed  with  flakes  and  chippings.  Some 
well-worked  end  scrapers  have  also  been  found  here  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  slope.  The  summit  of  the  Common  rises 
to  nearly  500  feet  in  height,  and  is  capped  with  sand  of  the 
Hythe  Beds.     Worked  flint  including  pigmy  flakes  appears  in 

1  I  have  since  found  another  Wealden  site  at  Sidlow,  south  of  Reigate. 
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the  paths  and  occasional  excavations  in  this  quarter.  Two 
low  circular  earthworks  marked  by  trees  crowning  the  summit 
have  been  thought  to  be  ring  barrows,  but  until  they  have 
been  opened  their  true  object  must  remain  obscure.  In  1897, 
when  ground  to  the  west  of  these  rings  was  laid  out  for  the 
Jubilee  Plantation,  several  fragments  of  pottery  and  some 
worked  flint  were  uncovered,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to 
record  or  preserve  the  remains. 

Reigate  Heath. — This  extensive  tract  is  covered  by  the  silver 
sand  of  the  Folkestone  Beds.  The  proportion  of  rounded 
quartz  grains  contained  in  the  sand  has  encouraged  the  belief 
that  the  sand  is  wind-blown  whether  in  situ  or  derived  from 
another  land  surface.1  Worked  flints  may  be  picked  up  any- 
where in  this  area,  but  microliths  are  found  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  barrows,  of  which  the  best  marked  are 
a  group  of  four  on  the  northern  edge.2  Two,  or  possibly 
three  more,  lie  to  the  south  at  the  end  of  a  low  ridge  cross- 
ing the  Heath.  Besides  the  micro-burin  and  obliquely  blunted 
points,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  tanged  hollow-based  point  was 
found  in  1927  on  one  of  the  northern  group.  The  flints  were 
probably  thrown  up  with  the  soil  when  the  barrows  were 
constructed,  and  the  connection  cannot  be  considered  proof 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  barrow-makers. 

Just  off  the  Heath  at  Buckland  Corner  traces  of  a  work- 
ing site  were  uncovered  in  the  banks  of  a  new  road  cutting. 
Several  well  made  cones  and  cores,  which  showed  both  bold 
and  narrow  flaking,  are  at  first  sight  suggestive  of  Aurignacian 
influence.  The  flint  which  is  found  below  a  capping  of  sandy 
humus  is  as  a  rule  unpatinated,  and  in  fresh  unlustered  con- 
dition, and  some  of  the  flakes  are  6  inches  or  more  in  length. 
With  these  were  associated  scrapers  and  a  few  blunted  points 
and  micro-burins.  The  sand  here  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
Heath,  and  the  site  may  possibly  have  formed  the  working 
base  of  the  Heath  sites  where  cores  are  noticeably  scarce. 

Box  Hill  Sand-pit. — This,  like  many  other  ancient  sites, 

1  F.  Gossling,  "  Geology  of  the  Country  around  Reigate  "  (Proc. 
Geologists'  Assoc,  Vol.  XL  (1929),  253-4). 

2  Vol.  XXVII,  S.A.C.,  238. 
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was  occupied  in  divers  ages  though  not  necessarily  in  un- 
broken continuity.  The  nearest  natural  supply  of  water — 
the  River  Mole — is  now  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  other 
conditions  were  more  favourable.  Stationed  on  a  gently  rising 
slope,  it  enjoyed  the  shelter  of  the  Downs  to  the  north  where 
a  constant  supply  of  raw  material  was  at  hand.  Soon  after 
the  pit  was  opened  in  1928  by  our  member,  Mr.  Bargman, 
he  encountered  worked  flint,  much  of  which  was  unpatinated 
and  in  mint  condition,  including  end  scrapers  and  part  of 
a  polished  celt.1  Subsequently  the  micro-burin  and  several 
worked  pigmies  with  cores  and  narrow  flakes  were  detected, 
which  seemed  indicative  of  a  Tardenoisian  industry,  and 
marked  what  was  probably  the  earliest  phase  of  man's  occupa- 
tion. The  further  discovery  of  pottery  of  different  ages, 
ranging  from  Neolithic  to  Romano-British,  while  adding  to 
the  interest  of  the  site  increased  the  difficulty  of  dating  the 
flint  otherwise  than  on  typological  grounds.2 

The  triangular  double  point  (Fig.  I,  No.  1),  which  was 
found  here,  measures  i|  inches  in  length  and  |-inch  in  width, 
and  is  a  rather  large  specimen  of  its  kind.  Hollow-based 
points  both  symmetric  and  asymmetric  are  represented,  the 
latter  form  appearing  to  predominate  and  including  a  poor 
specimen  of  the  tanged  variety  (Form  10). 

Wotton. — On  high  cultivated  ground,  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Pipp  Brook  and  Tillingbourne,  microliths  occur  over  a 
considerable  area.  They  are  nowhere  assembled  very  thickly, 
while  there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  Neolithic  forms, 
which,  coupled  with  signs  of  re-use  borne  by  some  of  the 
artifacts,  point  to  later  intrusions.  Clear-brown  or  honey- 
coloured  flint  was  preferred.  This  in  some  cases  has  acquired 
a  bluish  patination,  or  has  changed  completely  to  a  lustrous 
white.  The  micro-burin  is  prominent.  Worked  pigmy  and 
untrimmed  points  are  found  in  considerable  variety  includ- 
ing later  forms  of  the  hollow-based  type.  Some  of  the  pigmy 
cores  show  exceptionally  neat  and  regular  flaking.  The  soil 
is  generally  light  sand,  but  turns  to  a  light  loam  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope,  which  trends  downwards  from  south  to  north. 

1Vol.  XXXVIII,  S.A.C.,  92-3. 
2  Vol.  XL,  ibid.,  xii,  xxi  and  133. 
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Round  about  Tankard's  pond,  which  is  higher  up  on  the 
same  watershed,  microlithic  flakes  and  occasional  implements 
appear  in  the  loose  sand. 

Leith  Hill. — Two  sites  appear  to  be  distinguishable,  one  on 
the  Hill  itself,  the  other  on  the  slope  of  the  farther  ridge  which 
rises  from  Cockshott  Hollow.  The  O.S.  Map  marks  the  latter 
as  the  scene  of  the  discovery  of  "  Neolithic  Flints  and  Imple- 
ments "  in  1885.  Since  that  date  it  has  attracted  occasional 
attention,  though  it  remained  unrecognized  as  a  microlithic 
site  until  1925-6,  when  Mr.  J.  Langdon  Davies  made  the 
discovery  of  several  pigmy  gravers  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface.1  The  prevalence  of  these  gravers  and  untrimmed 
points  is  the  most  striking  feature,  though  micro-burins  and 
worked  pigmy  points  are  also  in  evidence.  The  choice  of  so 
exposed  a  position  at  a  height  of  over  900  feet  and  without 
water  has  caused  surprise,  though  it  can  be  paralleled  in 
these  respects  by  a  number  of  other  hill  sites.  Some  indeed, 
including  the  one  next  described,  lie  even  more  exposed.  In 
this  instance  the  absence  of  water  could  have  been  overcome 
by  resort  to  the  head-streams  of  the  Tillingbourne,  which 
rise  a  short  distance  to  the  north. 

On  the  Hill  itself  worked  flint  in  scattered  pieces  is  met 
with  on  the  crest  and  also  the  south  face  where  the  tracks 
leading  to  the  summit  have  been  worn  into  gullies  of  loose 
sand  and  sandstone.  Worked  pigmies  are  hard  to  come  by 
and  their  blunting  is  not  usually  of  a  high  order.  Cores  and 
end  scrapers  are  better  represented  and  several  of  the  flakes 
show  signs  of  use  or  secondary  work.  The  industry  was  to 
all  appearance  a  small  one  and  of  limited  range.  The  flint 
has  the  appearance  characteristic  of  that  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  sandy  heaths,  being  generally  unpatinated  and  more 
or  less  lustrous  with  occasional  patches  of  silicious  glaze. 

A  third  site  is  included  here  for  convenience  since  it  lies 
below  the  escarpment.  The  soil  is,  however,  Weald  clay,  so 
that  strictly  speaking  it  ranks  as  a  Wealden  site.  The  ground 
is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  falls  perceptibly  to  the  south, 
advantages  which  served  as  a  set-off  to  the  heavy  soil,  though 
in  bad  weather  this  is  retentive  of  wet  in  spite  of  the  natural 

1  The  Antiquaries'  Journal,  1926,  82-3  ;   Vol.  XXVII,  S.A.C.,  89. 
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drainage.  Flints  are  dispersed  over  a  large  field  of  several 
acres,  but  only  in  one  corner  of  approximately  ioo  yards 
square  are  they  thickly  assembled.  This  area  is  also  littered 
with  brown  and  reddish  coloured  chert,  some  of  which  shows 
clear  signs  of  having  been  worked,  and  there  are  quantities 
of  fragmentary  sandstone  about  the  field.  No  natural  stream 
flows  near  at  the  present  day,  so  that  the  occupants  prob- 
ably relied  on  springs  breaking  out  at  the  foot  of  the  Hythe 
Beds  for  their  chief  supply  of  water.  The  site  is  interesting 
in  more  than  one  respect  and  shows  some  features  distinct 
from  those  usually  found  on  Surrey  sites. 

Mr.  Clark,  who  kindly  examined  a  collection  of  the  flints, 
has  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  following  des- 
cription, and  at  the  same  time  to  illustrate  it  with  the  two 
plates  of  graphic  drawings  by  his  own  hand  which  are  repro- 
duced in  Figs.  Ill  and  IV  : 

"  Preservation. — None  of  the  flints  show  any  signs  of 
patination  or  mechanical  rolling.  A  number  show  a  char- 
acteristic pale  reddish-brown  colour,  though  greys  and  blacks 
also  occur.  The  evidence  from  state  of  preservation  sup- 
ports Dr.  Hooper's  experience  in  the  field  as  to  the  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  industry.1 

Types. — A.     Awls.     A   few  rather   unconvincing  awls   occur,    of 
which  No.  17  is  the  best. 

B.  Burins. 

(i)  Angle  burins.  A  magnificent  double  example 
of  the  concave  transverse  angle  gouge 
burin  is  illustrated  by  No.  8.  Another 
typical  example  of  the  straight  trans- 
verse variety  is  shown  by  No.  9. 
(ii)  Others.  A  fine  polyhedric  or  double  facetted 
gouge  burin  is  illustrated  by  No.  11. 
(See  also  Micro-burin.) 

C.  Cores. 

(i)  Conical  in  form  with  flakes  removed  all  the 

way  round, 
(ii)  Ditto  with  flakes  removed  part  of  the  way 

round,  e.g.  No.   13. 
(iii)   Keeled  cores  with  one  striking  platform,  e.g. 

No.   12. 
(iv)  Cores  with  two  striking  platforms,  e.g.  No.  22. 

1  Only  one  fragment  which  appears  alien  in  character  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole  has  occurred.  This  is  a  section  of  a  curved  blade  flaked  by 
pressure  over  both  faces,  apparently  part  of  a  curved  flint  sickle  blade. 
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D.  Flakes. 

(i)  Untrimmed  flakes  are  very  numerous  and 
show  a  high  percentage  of  long  narrow 
examples. 
(ii)  Flakes  with  battered  keel  are  fairly  common. 
They  appear  to  represent  trimmings 
from  cores.  It  is  certain  that  the  batter- 
ing is  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
primary  flake  since  many  of  the  flake 
scars  are  truncated,  e.g.  No.  15. 

(iii)  Notched  flakes  are  fairly  common,  e.g.  No.  16. 

(iv)  A  fair  number  of  flakes  show  light  secondary 
trimming  of  a  different  character  from 
the  steep  blunting  chipping  seen  on 
microliths,  e.g.  No.  14. 
(v)  Of  very  great  significance  are  three  examples 
of  flakes  removed  in  sharpening  chipped 
axes  or  picks  by  the  tranchet  or  trans- 
verse technique.  Two  of  these  are  illus- 
trated by  Nos.  10  and  21. 

E.  Micro-burins.     Four  typical  micro-burins  occur,   of 

which  two  are  illustrated  by  Nos.  6  and  7. 

F.  Microliths. 

(i)  Points  blunted  obliquely  on  the  left  side  and 
on  the  right  are  illustrated  by  Nos.  2, 
3  and  4  respectively. 

(ii)  Of  especial  importance  is  an  example  of  the 
asymmetric  hollow-based  point  (Form 
9)  illustrated  by  No.  5. 

(iii)  A  large  point,  of  which  the  tip  is  missing, 
illustrated  by  No.  1,  has  oblique  blunt- 
ing on  the  left  side  with  basal  trimming 
directed  from  the  upper  surface. 

G.  Scrapers.     The  scrapers  are  not  very  numerous  and 

call  for  little  special  comment.     We  illustrate  two 
end-scrapers  by  Nos.   18  and  19. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. — The  presence  of  microliths 
accompanied  by  cores  and  flakes  typical  of  microlithic  in- 
dustry is  the  first  fact  we  notice.  Furthermore  the  occur- 
rence of  the  micro-burin  tells  us  that  we  have  to  reckon 
at  least  with  Tardenoisian  influence.  The  asymmetric 
hollow-based  point,  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  from 
the  Horsham  area,  as  well  as  from  numerous  other  sites 
in  Surrey  and  Sussex,  indicates  the  local  character  of  this 
Tardenoisian.  Finally  the  presence  of  the  axe  sharpening 
flakes  denotes  the  presence  of  the  transverse  axe  or  pick 
of  the  type  found  at  Hassocks  and  Peacehaven.  We  have 
thus  to  deal  with  a  local  facies  of  the  Tardenoisian  with 
transverse  or  tranchet  axe  admixture.     Similar  hybrid  in- 
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dustries  are  known  from  Sussex,  as  at  Peacehaven,  Hassocks, 
and  Selmeston.  Industries  of  this  type  would  seem  to 
belong  to  the  later  half  of  the  Mesolithic  Age.  In  conclu- 
sion we  would  draw  attention  to  the  presence  of  true  burins 
in  the  industry.  It  is  becoming  clearer  than  ever  that  the 
burin  did  not  fall  into  disuse  with  the  close  of  Upper  Palaeo- 
lithic times,  but  formed  a  strong  element  in  Mesolithic 
industries  which  has  not  always  been  recognised." 

Coldharbour. — A  typical  plateau  site  is  stationed  above  the 
Pipp  Brook  near  Coldharbour.  It  is  exposed  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  gains  but  slight  shelter  from  a  gentle  rise  on 
the  east.  Microliths  are  fairly  numerous,  but  the  material 
on  the  ground  is  mixed  in  character  and  not  all  of  one  period. 
The  microlithic  points  are  generally  speaking  of  two  varieties  : 
small  regular  neatly  worked  points,  and  those  of  larger  size 
showing  less  refinement  in  form  and  workmanship.  These 
appear  to  represent  two  stages,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the 
narrow  blade  or  later,  and  the  broad  blade  or  earlier  indus- 
tries which  have  been  distinguished  on  the  Pennine  sites  in 
Yorkshire.  The  micro-burins,  which  are  common,  lend  sup- 
port to  this  dual  division  ;  some  measuring  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  less  in  width  while  others  measure  twice  this,  and 
one  minute  double  form  has  been  found. 

Pitch  Hill. — A  small  hill-top  site  on  the  escarpment  above 
Ewhurst,  excavated  in  1928,  was  chiefly  notable  for  the  large 
number  of  micro-burins  of  diminutive  proportions  which  it 
yielded.  Worked  pigmy  points,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
scarce.  The  ground  rises  in  a  dome-shaped  eminence  and  is 
open  and  exposed  on  all  quarters,  and  remote  from  any 
stream. 

Albury. — A  valley  site  in  this  parish,  where  the  ground 
slopes  gently  down  to  the  north,  borders  the  small  stream 
which  descends  from  Peaslake.  It  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  "cone  culture"  sites  which  were  discovered 
in  1915  in  the  valley  of  the  Wensum  near  Norwich,1  and 

1  Described  in  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II,  of  the  Proc.  of  the  Prehistoric  Society 
of  E.  Anglia,  194,  etc. 
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like  them  is  prolific  in  cores  and  cones  of  all  varieties.  These, 
with  flakes  and  trimmings,  appear  to  be  fairly  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  an  area  of  3  acres,  and  point  consequently  to 
a  working  site  of  considerable  extent.  Only  three  worked 
pigmy  points  have  been  found  so  far,  one  of  an  uncommon 
shape  and  worked  all  round  being  illustrated  in  Fig.  II,  No. 
7.  The  micro-burin,  again,  is  scarce  and  represented  by  but 
two  examples  which  are  formed  on  unusually  thin  flakes.  A 
small  tranchet  axe-head  has  also  been  discovered.  In  the 
absence  of  excavation,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt 
any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  pigmies  which  the  site  may 
hold  from  those  accidentally  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

Blackheath  (near  Chilworth)  lies  on  the  sandy  Folkestone 
Beds.  It  has  given  evidence  of  being  the  most  extensive 
centre  of  Mesolithic  culture  yet  found  in  Surrey  ;  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  General  Pitt-Rivers.1  The  first  published 
description,  however,  was  given  by  Col.  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen,2 
who  first  noticed  worked  flint  there  in  the  year  1881,  and 
since  then  it  has  become  a  well-known  hunting  ground  for 
collectors  who,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  left  no  record  of 
their  finds.  At  that  date  the  ground  had  recently  been  dug 
over  for  the  sake  of  the  ironstone  which  occurs  naturally  and 
in  great  abundance  near  the  surface,  in  contrast  to  the  flint 
which  is  non-indigenous.  Digging  for  the  same  purpose  and 
over  an  extensive  area  of  the  heath  recurred  during  the  War 
when  fresh  quantities  of  flint  were  turned  up.  Pigmies  were 
evidently  found  by  Col.  Godwin-Austen,  who  referred  to  the 
small  size  of  some  of  the  worked  flints,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
any  detailed  description,  dismissing  them  with  the  surmise 
"  that  they  were  used  to  tip  the  arrows  for  shooting  birds 
and  small  mammals."  Some  orthodox  arrow-heads  which  he 
found  on  the  site  have  since  been  illustrated  and  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Society's  museum  at  Guildford. 

Worked  flint  may  be  found  almost  anywhere  on  the  Heath, 
but  at  certain  spots  more  freely  than  elsewhere.  The  form 
most  in  evidence  throughout  the  area  is  the  obliquely  blunted 

1  Some  flints  found  by  him  at  Postford  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
in  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum  at  Oxford. 

2  Vol.  XIII,  Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute  (1884),  137-43. 
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point  whether  of  pigmy  size  or  larger  (cf.  Fig.  Ill,  Nos.  2,  3, 
and  4).  As  if  in  consequence,  the  micro-burin  is  present  in 
force,  and  ordinary  burins  of  normal  size  are  met  with,  one 
of  which — a  fine  single-facetted  burin — is  figured  (Fig.  II,  No. 
6).  One  good  specimen  of  the  tranchet  axe-head  has  been 
taken,  and  others  possibly  exist  in  private  collections.  The 
flints  from  the  surface  are  usually  devoid  of  patination  though 
often  lustred,  whereas  those  from  beneath  the  surface  often 
show  some  degree  of  change  towards  a  whitish  patination. 
Much  of  the  work  is  surprisingly  rough,  yet  Upper  Paleolithic 
affinities  may  be  found  here  as  on  most  of  the  sites,  and  many 
of  the  cores  and  flakes  would  pass  as  Aurignacian  work. 

An  exhibition,  fully  representative  of  the  series  found  on 
the  Heath,  is  a  desideratum,  though  a  small  collection  made 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Buscall  Fox  is  deposited  in  the  University  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge.  This  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  burin  above  mentioned,  and  some  obliquely 
blunted  points,  a  broken  point  of  the  Horsham  type.1 

Another  site  adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  Heath  occupies 
ground  which  until  recently  lay  uncultivated.  The  industry, 
though  essentially  microlithic  in  character,  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  that  on  the  Heath  and  of  superior  technique. 
Moreover,  it  is  apparently  homogeneous,  despite  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ubiquitous  pointed  arrow-head  and  rechipping  on 
some  few  of  the  flints.  Gouge  burins,  formed  on  cores  or 
massive  flakes,  are  a  speciality,  and  some  well  executed  end 
scrapers  and  finely  serrated  flakes  deserve  notice.  Untrimmed 
points,  and  flakes  used  as  points,  form  a  common  feature, 
though  many  such  exceed  pigmy  dimensions.  The  flint,  which 
is  of  excellent  quality,  is  usually  more  or  less  patinated,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sand  which  is  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  Heath  material. 

Farnham  and  Tilford. — Some  microlithic  sites  on  Lower 
Greensand  have  been  located  by  Mr.  Rankine  at  Farnham, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Smither  at  Tilford.  They  are  stationed  on 
high  sandy  bluffs  overlooking  the  Wey,  and  on  either  side 
of  that  river,  though  generally  above  the  northern  bank. 

1  From  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Clark. 
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III.    Other  Sites. 

Alluvial  Sites. — The  low-lying  banks  of  sandy  alluvium 
bordering  the  Wey  between  Guildford  and  Godalming  occa- 
sionally attracted  settlements.  One  site  which  has  not  been 
fully  investigated  lies  in  the  fork  of  the  river  by  Trunley 
Heath,  and  traces  of  another  have  been  exposed  on  Shal- 
ford  Common.  Though  these  grounds  must  have  been  liable 
to  flooding  in  bad  weather,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  riparian 
position  on  light  soil  were  evidently  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  risks  of  occasional  inundation.  Among  the  flints  found 
are  some  typical  microlithic  flakes  and  points. 

Horsell. — An  interesting  site  was  discovered  about  ten  years 
ago  on  the  Bagshot  Sand  at  Horsell  Birch  near  Woking  by 
our  member,  Mr.  H.  P.  Lawson,  and  a  note  on  the  finds  was 
contributed  to  the  Antiquaries'  Journal x  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith,  who  ascribed  these  to  the  Upper  Paleolithic  Period. 
The  collection  in  addition  to  conical  cores  comprised  some 
long  trimmed  flakes  and  true  burins,  with  a  sub-triangular 
pigmy  point  and  one  micro-burin.  These  two,  though  solitary 
specimens,  were  significant,  particularly  as  no  special  search 
was  made  for  microliths  and  the  potentialities  of  the  site 
have  not  been  exhausted.  It  seems  not  improbable  there- 
fore that  this  industry  represents  another  of  our  Tardenoisian 
series. 

Farnham. — On  a  spread  of  the  Lower  Terrace  Gravel  at 
Farnham  Mr.  W.  F.  Rankine  has  for  several  years  past  traced 
microliths  over  an  extensive  area,  which  has  in  addition 
yielded  evidence  of  later  occupation  at  various  periods  down 
to  Romano-British  times.  The  position  is  watered  by  a 
stream,  but  is  low-lying  and  retentive  of  wet  owing  to  the 
presence  of  patches  of  brick  earth  above  the  gravel,  condi- 
tions which  must  have  detracted  from  its  advantages  in  bad 
weather.  More  recently,  as  the  result  of  excavating,  Mr.  Ran- 
kine has  come  upon  what  he  considers  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  large  series  of  hut  circles  or  pit  dwellings,  varying  in  diameter 
from  6  feet  to  36  feet,  and  some  having  central  funnel-shaped 

»  Reproduced  in  Vol.  XXXVI,  S.A.C.,  125-6. 
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holes.  The  floors  of  these  are  marked  by  a  layer  of  fine 
gritted  gravel,  coated  in  many  instances  by  sand,  brought 
apparently  from  the  Lower  Greensand,  which  outcrops  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  south.  Typical  sections  through  the  pits, 
which  have  so  far  been  opened,  show  the  following  succession 
downwards  : 

(a)  Layer,  disturbed  by  cultivation,  frequently  rich  in  flints. 

(b)  Reddish-brown  loam,   containing  calcined  flint,   cores, 

trimmings,  and  microliths. 

(c)  Sand,  derived  from  Lower  Greensand  Beds,  containing 

pebbles,  cores,  trimmings,  and  microliths. 

(d)  Gravel,  topped  by  a  layer  richly  gritted. 

The  material  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  microliths 
was  flint  taken  from  the  chalk,  which  comes  up  in  the  vicinity, 
including  a  fine  quality  of  black  flint,  much  of  which  has  re- 
tained its  colour  unchanged.  Besides  cores  and  core  trim- 
mings, worked  pigmies  have  been  recovered  in  fair  numbers, 
as  also  the  micro-burin,  and  at  least  two  examples  of  the 
hollow-based  point,  one  of  symmetric  the  other  of  asymmetric 
type.  Another  interesting  find  is  a  small  tranchet  axe-head. 
Further  systematic  investigation  should  throw  much  fresh 
light  on  a  very  promising  area. 

It  remains  for  me  in  conclusion  to  express  my  cordial  thanks 
to  Mr.  Clark,  and  also  those  named  under  the  sites  in  which 
they  are  interested,  for  the  help  they  have  given  me,  and 
to  all  others  who  have  allowed  me  to  see  their  collections 
or  inspect  various  sites. 
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DRY   HILL   CAMP,   LINGFIELD. 

BY 

S.  E.  WINBOLT  and  I.  D.  MARGARY,  F.S.A. 

I. — Introductory. 

DRY  HILL  CAMP,  Lingfield,  with  its  extent  of  24  acres 
and  circumference  of  nearly  a  mile,  is  a  big  Wealden  hill 
fort,  though  not  comparable  in  size  with  Holwood  (Keston) 
or  Oldbury  (Ightham),  both  over  100  acres.  Situated  in  the 
S.E.  corner  of  Surrey,  close  to  the  Kent  and  Sussex  boun- 
daries, this  fort  was  in  a  district  of  dense  forest,  which  was 
very  rich  in  iron  ore.  The  Early  Iron  Age  earthworks  are  drawn 
round  a  gently-sloping  sandy  hill-top  of  about  550  feet  altitude, 
which  affords  a  magnificent  outlook  over  the  Weald  in  all 
directions.  With  the  permission  and  assistance  of  Lt.-Col. 
H.  Spender  Clay,  M.P.,  and  his  tenant,  Mr.  Graham,  we,  with 
the  help  of  Mr.  B.  W.  Pearce,  made  a  three-weeks  (April  18- 
May  7,  1932)  spade  attack  on  this  fort  hitherto  unassailed 
archaeologically,  save  for  a  short  trench  and  three  holes,  of 
which  no  record  seems  to  have  been  published,  made,  it  is 
said,  some  forty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leveson  Gower  and  party. 
With  five  spades  regularly,  and  six  or  seven  occasionally,  at 
work,  we  catechized  the  place,  in  spite  of  its  large  area,  some- 
what severely  ;  its  answers  were  few  and  grudging.  Ditches, 
banks  and  interior  were  dug  very  widely  and  thoroughly. 

The  defences  still  consist  to  a  large  extent  of  three  banks 
and  two  ditches,  two  banks  and  ditches  having  been  ploughed 
out  on  N.  and  N.W.  We  cut  a  trench  through  the  triple 
banks  on  the  W.  side,  and  found  that  these  measure  102  feet 
through.  The  banks  and  ditches  are  of  only  moderate  height 
and  depth.  The  inner  bank,  highest  in  position  and  piling, 
was  obviously  the  defensive  line  :  on  it  were  laid  selected  col- 
lections of  grey  flint  pebbles,  both  hand  missiles  and  sling  stones. 
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Many  stretches  of  the  ditches  and  places  in  the  inner  area  close 
to  the  inner  bank  were  used  by  the  Celts  for  making  fires, 
probably  by  the  gangs  who  piled  the  banks.  The  chief  feature 
at  Dry  Hill  (hitherto  reasonably  presumed,  but  till  now 
awaiting  proof)  is  definite  evidence  of  pre-Roman  iron  smelting, 
though  no  hearth  was  found.  The  ore  used  was  to  a  large 
extent  Cyrena  limestone.  Pieces  of  ancient  slag  are  found 
well  below  the  tilth  (2  feet  or  more  down,  often  on  rock  bottom) 
in  many  places  in  the  camp,  together  with  small  isolated  slats 
of  Cyrena,  which  is  not  native  to  the  site,  but  found  in  a 
natural  stratum  350  yards  away  below  the  camp  at  "  Beeches." 
This  convenient  stone  contains  both  iron  ore  and  lime  for  flux. 
Similar  evidence  of  British  iron  smelting  has  been  found  at 
Hascombe  and  Saxonbury  and  other  Camps.  Here  and  there 
were  signs  of  flint  working — cores,  flakes,  and  rough-outs, 
but  very  few  in  number.  But,  as  at  the  similar  camp  of  Castle 
Hill,  Tonbridge,  not  a  single  scrap  of  pottery  was  found,  nor 
any  ancient  iron  implement.  The  puzzle  here  as  elsewhere  is 
why  a  fort  made  with  so  vast  an  expenditure  of  labour  was  so 
little  inhabited.  There  was  no  real  difficulty  about  water 
supply.  The  tribal  "  camp  of  refuge  "  theory  seems  best  to 
fit  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  area,  once  cleared  of 
birches,  heather,  bracken  and  gorse,  was  peacefully  pastured, 
and  never  witnessed  a  battle. 

II. — The  Earthworks. 

Plan  of  Camp. 

The  earthworks  and  the  area  they  enclose  occupy  some 
24  acres.  The  major  axis,  from  a  little  S.  of  W.  to  a  little 
N.  of  E.,  is  c.  507  yards,  while  a  line  from  a  little  W.  of  S. 
to  a  little  E.  of  N.  measures  c.  473  yards.  The  periphery 
measured  close  along  inside  the  inner  bank  is  within  a  few 
yards  of  f-mile. 

The  S.W.  Entrance. 

The  main  entrance  was  undoubtedly  on  the  S.W.  {see 
Plate  VII).  It  pierces  three  valla  and  two  fosses  diagonally, 
and  is  about  120  feet  long  and  12-15  feet  wide.  On  the  right 
the  outer  vallum  overlaps  that  on  the  left  by  16  feet,  whereas 
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the  inner  vallum  on  the  left  overlaps  that  on  the  right  by 
about  the  same  distance.  In  the  following  description  we 
proceed  from  the  main  entrance  to  the  N.W.,  and  so  round 
the  whole  circumference.  The  distance  through  the  triple 
banks  here,  as  proved  by  Section  A  (see  Trenches),  is  102  feet. 
At  the  most  westerly  point  is  an  entrance  connected  with  a 
much- worn  hollow  way  coming  up  from  Dry  Hill  Farm,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  neither  the  entrance  nor  the  hollow  way 
is  original.  For  a  few  yards  N.  of  this  entrance  the  outer 
vallum  continues  and  then  comes  to  an  end,  while  the  two  inner 
valla  and  the  fosse  between  continue  for  a  short  stretch.  Then, 
at  the  lowest  point  of  the  camp,  comes  an  entrance  (N.W.) 
which  was  probably  original.  From  this  point  all  round  the 
north  side  there  can  be  seen  only  one  vallum  (the  inner). 
There  were  faint  indications  on  the  ground  outside  that  the 
three  valla  and  two  fosses  originally  existed  all  round  this 
part  of  the  periphery,  and  we  proved  this  conclusively  by 
trench  10. 

At  about  the  northernmost  point  there  is  a  pond,  always 
containing  water,  on  the  site  of  the  inner  fosse.  A  few  yards 
farther  round  towards  the  E.  the  triple  banks  appear  again, 
measuring  some  90  feet  through.  The  Kent-Surrey  county 
boundary  is  here  aligned  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  bank  for 
some  100  yards,  and  at  the  point  where  the  boundary  runs  off 
to  the  S.E.  the  works  measure  94  feet  through.  At  the  turn 
to  the  S.W.  the  two  outer  valla  are  deliberately  merged  into 
one,  bringing  the  outer  fosse  to  a  dead  end,  and  the  original 
defences  were,  for  125  yards,  two  valla  with  fosse  between. 
After  an  opening  (modern)  the  outer  vallum  and  fosse  have 
been  obliterated  for  a  distance  of  45  yards ;  and  then  S.W. 
of  another  modern  opening  and  the  boundary  of  the  wood,  we 
have  a  stretch  (140  yards)  of  two  valla  with  fosse  between, 
the  top  of  the  outer  vallum  being  about  3  feet  lower  than  the 
top  of  the  inner,  and  4!  feet  above  the  field  outside.  A  meas- 
urement here  gave  50  feet  through.  At  the  S.W.  end  of  this 
stretch  the  fosse  definitely  ends,  and  for  the  next  60  yards  to 
the  S.  entrance  the  defences  are  represented  solely  by  a  high 
bank  or  small  cliff,  11-12  feet  high,  of  which  natural  feature 
the  makers  of  the  camp  were  satisfied  to  avail  themselves 
{see  Plate  VII).     We  proved  by  trenches  35-40  that  there 
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never  was  a  fosse  or  outer  vallum  at  this  point.  At  the  S. 
point  of  the  camp  is  an  entrance  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
is  not  ancient.  From  this  point  bearing  round  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  main  entrance  whence  we  started,  we  have  three  valla 
and  two  fosses  for  a  run  of  246  yards.  All  along  here  inside 
the  inner  bank  there  was  originally  a  slight  fosse  or  hollow, 
probably  dug  out  to  supply  material  for  the  inner  bank.  Later 
the  hollow  served  as  a  convenient  track  from  the  S.  to  the 
S.W.  entrance.  A  measurement  through  this  triple  bank 
system  taken  40  yards  S.E.  of  the  main  entrance  gave  97  feet 
(Plate  VIII). 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  for  about  three-quarters  of  the 
periphery  the  defences  were  triple  valla  and  two  fosses,  and 
that  on  the  S.E.  side  were  only  two  valla  and  a  fosse,  and  for 
a  short  space  nothing  more  than  a  single  steep  natural  cliff 
was  thought  sufficient.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in  the 
siting  of  the  camp.  In  all  cases  the  inner  vallum  is  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  middle,  and  the  middle  than  the  outer.  The 
measurements  through  the  triple  system  are  very  uniformly 
about  100  feet.  Over  nearly  the  whole  area  the  sandstone 
rock  is  barely  2  feet  down  ;  hence  it  was  difficult  both  to  dig 
deep  fosses  and  to  find  material  for  high  valla.  But  the 
moderate  depth  of  fosses  and  height  of  valla  are  compensated 
for  by  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  inner  vallum.  We 
found  by  experimenting  with  4-5  ounce  hand-missile  pebbles 
that  standing  on  the  top  of  the  inner  bank  we,  with  unpractised 
hands,  could  make  throws  effective  for  several  yards  outside 
the  outer  bank.  We  may  imagine  that  for  at  least  some  50 
yards  outside  the  defences  a  clear  space  or  glacis  was  main- 
tained, so  that  there  would  be  no  near  cover  for  a  party 
advancing  to  the  attack. 

III. — The  Digging  of  Trenches,  Holes,  etc. 

We  will  again  start  from  the  main  (S.W\)  entrance,  proceed- 
ing N.W.  and  so  round  the  periphery,  describing  the  results  of 
trenches  and  holes,  their  positions  being  shown  on  the  plan. 
Of  whatever  length,  they  were  all  3  or  4  feet  wide,  and  always 
dug  down  to  the  undisturbed  subsoil  ;  20  feet  was  the  standard 
length,  many  being  shorter. 
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Trench  1. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  first  spit  were  found  15  hand-missile 
water-worn  flint  pebbles,  probably  rolled  down  from  the  top 
of  the  inner  bank,  where  ammunition  seems  invariably  to  have 
been  kept. 

Section  A  {Plate  VIII). 

This  was  a  cut,  about  130  yards  N.W.  of  the  entrance,  to 
determine  the  construction  of  the  defences  at  a  typical  point. 
The  system  is  101  feet  10  inches  through  :  cf.  105  feet  through 
the  W.  defences  of  Holmbury  Camp.  The  following  horizontal 
measurements  are  taken  from  the  point  where  the  inner  vallum 
begins  to  rise  on  its  inner  side  :  to  the  middle  of  the  inner 
vallum,  19  feet  6  inches  ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  inner 
fosse,  21  feet  7  inches  ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
vallum,  12  feet  7  inches  ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  outer 
fosse,  16  feet  4  inches  ,  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  outer  vallum, 
20  feet  10  inches  ;  and  thence  to  the  return  of  the  vallum  to 
outside  level,  11  feet.  From  inner  to  outer  the  original  heights 
of  valla  (present  height  +  2  feet)  and  depths  of  fosses  are  : 
vallum,  6  feet  n  inches  ;  fosse,  6  feet  10  inches  ;  vallum, 
3  feet  10  inches  ;  fosse,  7  feet  6  inches  ;  vallum,  5  feet  7  inches. 
The  diagram  of  Section  A  shows  the  ancient  and  existing  con- 
tours. 

"Finds." — Comparatively  little  was  found  in  this  section. 
Not  a  single  sherd  of  pottery.  In  inner  bank  and  fosse  a 
few  pebbles  ;  in  outer  fosse  a  dozen  slats  of  Cyrena  limestone, 
obviously  imported  ore,  probably  from  the  "  Beeches " 
quarry.     This  suggests  iron  smelting  in  the  camp. 

2,  3.  Nil. 

4.  A  pebble,  probably  rolled  down  from  inner  bank. 

5.  Slat  of  Cyrena  and  charcoal  layer. 

6.  Nil. 

7-9  were  made  in  a  hollow  protected  by  rising  ground  from 
the  S.E.,  where  signs  of  inhabitation  might  be  expected. 

7.  Iron  slag. 

8.  Pebbles. 

9.  Signs  of  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  throughout 
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its  length :  charcoal,  burnt  sand,  ancient  iron  slag,  and 
Cyrena.  At  the  S.W.  end  the  flat  rock  bottom  (2  feet  down) 
had  been  used  as  the  base  of  a  fire. 

10  was  dug  outwards  from  outside  the  single  bank  which 
runs  along  the  N.W.  side  of  the  camp  in  order  to  test  the 
existence  of  original  middle  and  outer  valla  with  two  fosses. 
It  was  completely  successful,  and  with  surface  indications 
proves  that  the  triple  banks  existed  from  the  N.W.  entrance 
to  the  point  on  the  N.E.  where  they  are  still  visible,  i.e.  where 
the  county  boundary  begins  to  coincide  with  the  outside  of 
the  outer  vallum.  We  found  both  fosses  and  the  two  outer 
valla  quite  clearly  defined.  The  bottom  of  the  inner  fosse 
was  3  feet  down  from  the  present  surface,  and  the  system  was 
approximately  96  feet  through.  The  fosse  filling,  composed 
of  loose  soft  sand,  collapsed  shortly  after  digging — happily 
with  no  ill  result,  though  it  is  a  warning  that  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered  in  digging  that  the  material  is  loose  and  soft,  the 
trench  should  be  widened  from  4  to  8  feet  at  the  top,  and  the 
trench  dug  to  slope  on  both  sides.  Further,  that  if  the  trench 
is  to  be  kept  open,  the  sides  should  be  shored  up.  Among  the 
indications  that  these  were  originally  triple  banks  is  the  fact 
that  the  inner  vallum  is  here  some  12  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  field  outside. 

11,  12,  on  the  site  of  the  inner  fosse. 

11.  Pebbles  and  a  flint  flake. 

12.  Pebbles  and  Cyrena. 

13-15,  where  the  triple  banks  begin  again,  here  about  90  feet 
over  all. 

13.  One  pebble. 

14.  Nil. 

15.  A  group  of  thirteen  missile  pebbles  at  the  N.W.  end  of 
the  trench. 

16.  17,  18.  The  centre  vallum  along  here  is  mostly  worn 
down  into  a  kind  of  terrace.  Finds,  nil.  The  fosses  and  valla 
here  are  of  stiff  clay,  which  on  this  side  of  the  camp  forms  the 
subsoil,  so  that  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  storing 
water :    see  lower,  after  26. 

19-21,  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  camp,  just  before  the  outer 
fosse  definitely  ends. 

19.  Remains    of   a   fire — charcoal    and    wood    ashes    (top 
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12-14  inches  down) .  The  burnt  layer — averaging  some  5  inches 
in  thickness — extended  all  through  the  trench  and  represents 
a  great  amount  of  burning. 

20.  Nil. 

21.  One  pebble. 

22.  40  yards  farther  N.E.     Cyrena  and  a  pebble. 

23.  One  pebble. 

24.  Cyrena  and  a  burnt  layer  on  the  original  bottom  of  the 
fosse  (at  2  feet). 

25.  26.  Nil. 

Opposite  a  point  about  midway  between  22  and  23,  50  yards 
away  from  the  outer  bank,  and  some  50  feet  lower  in  level, 
is  a  big  pond  which  always  contains  water,  the  soil  being 
clay.  Beside  it  is  a  hollow  way  which  joins  a  trackway  along 
the  ridge  which  makes  for  Markbeech.  By  this  route  com- 
munication was  probably  maintained  in  prehistoric  times 
between  Dry  Hill  and  both  Castle  Hill,  Tonbridge,  and  Saxon- 
bury,  in  Eridge  Park. 

The  next  stretch  of  earthworks  from  the  wood  gate  to  the 
S.  entrance,  208  yards,  consists  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
of  two  valla  and  a  fosse  ;  then  the  fosse  and  outer  vallum 
come  to  an  end,  and  for  the  remaining  one-third  (S.W.  end) 
a  steep  bank  sloping  outwards  was  the  sole  defence. 

Beginning  at  the  N.E.  end  : 

Measurement  C  across  the  two  valla  (at  42  yards  from  the 
wood  gate),  50  feet. 

27,  28.  Pebbles. 

29  produced  a  definitely  laid  stone  floor,  7  inches  thick,  the 
top  of  which  was  16  inches  down.     Compare  45. 

30.  Iron  slag  (at  20  inches)  with  Cyrena  and  charcoal. 

31.  Yellow  clay  subsoil  (at  18  inches),  sloping  naturally 
outwards,  proved  that  there  was  never  a  fosse  here. 

32.  in  a  triangular  shaw,  and  34,  on  the  crest  of  the  cliff. 
Nil. 

33.  Ancient  iron  slag  and  flints. 

35.  This  showed  a  depression  adjoining  the  vallum,  probably 
a  scoop  for  soil  to  complete  the  vallum,  which  here  curves 
inwards,  so  that  there  was  no  inner  fosse  to  provide  the  soil. 
Extended  outwards,  this  trench  disclosed  a  layer  of  burnt 
material  with  much  charcoal  and  ancient  iron  slag.    The  layer 


PLATE   VIII 


View  of  three  banks,  near  entrance. 


Section    A    through    three  banks 
and  two  ditches.   102  ft.  through. 
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Stone  platform  in  inner  fosse, 
trench  45. 
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was  4-5  inches  thick,  and  oval  in  extent,  8  feet  by  5  feet. 
The  centre  of  the  patch  was  19  feet  out  from  the  centre  of  the 
outer  vallum.  There  were  not  enough  traces  of  heating  to 
justify  our  calling  this  a  true  smelting  site  :  but  a  fire  must 
have  been  made  there,  and  the  layer  was  rich  in  slag. 

36-40.  Dug  outside  the  steep  bank  to  test  whether  there 
was  originally  a  fosse  and  outer  vallum.  Both  were  disproved. 
Below  the  bank  were  found  several  pieces  of  worked  flint. 

37  revealed  a  cavity  in  the  sand  rock,  2  feet  deep,  with  a 
flat  rock  bottom  3  feet  10  inches  wide,  from  which  sandstone 
seems  to  have  been  quarried.  No  fosse  was  found  in  any  of 
the  trenches  36-40,  and  a  flat  layer  of  sandstone  extends  out- 
wards from  the  cliff. 

The  S.W.  stretch  of  earthworks  with  3  valla  and  2  fosses 
continues  for  246  yards  to  the  main  (S.W.)  entrance. 

41  was  dug  6  feet  from  the  S.  entrance,  where  the  outer 
fosse  appeared  to  end.  The  trench  showed  the  fosse  clearly, 
with  its  centre  aligned  on  the  foot  of  the  cliff  to  the  N.E. 

42.  Nil. 

43.  A  definite  layer  of  charcoal,  1  in.  thick,  7  feet  long  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  trench  and  3  feet  long  on  the  inner  side. 

44.  Nil. 

45.  This  trench  revealed  a  perplexing  platform  or  path  with 
the  details  of  which  we  deal  below. 

46.  Lumps  of  Cyrena. 

47.  dug  4  feet  deep,  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  rounded  character 
of  the  fosse  floor. 

48  revealed  a  thickish  (3  inches  average)  burnt  layer  of 
charcoal  and  ash,  the  top  of  which  was  1  foot  6  inches  down, 
above  stones  that  had  silted  down  on  to  the  fosse  floor  :  one 
big  lump  of  rough  iron  slag.  The  layer,  probably  ancient, 
had  been  covered  with  small  stones. 

49.  Iron  slag,  pebbles,  and  a  little  charcoal. 

50  produced  greyish  silt,  charcoal,  and  many  small  pieces 
of  iron  slag — of  Tudor  appearance.  The  bottom  of  the  grey 
silt  was  V-shaped,  and  may  represent  a  drainage  ditch  made  in 
Tudor  times. 

51.  Nil. 

52.  The  fosse  slopes  down  towards  the  entrance,  and  its 
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ancient  bottom  is  here  3  feet  10  inches  below  the  modern 
bottom.     Charcoal  at  2  feet  3  inches  and  3  feet  6  inches  down. 

53.  54  were  dug  on  top  of  the  inner  vallum  in  order  to  see 
if  remains  of  postholes  could  be  traced.  From  the  flatness  of 
the  surface  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  vallum  has  been  worn 
down,  probably  by  at  least  2  feet.  It  was  not  likely  that 
indications  of  postholes  would  remain  in  this  very  fluid  sand. 
The  weight  of  pebbles  lying  on  the  old  surface  was  enough  to 
make  them  (or  many  of  them)  subside  vertically  when  the  sand 
was  silting  down  on  either  side. 

54.  Ten  hand-missile  pebbles  came  out  just  below  the  turf, 
within  a  length  of  a  foot  or  two,  as  was  the  case  at  Hembury 
Fort,  Devon  (1931).  The  top  of  the  inner  bank,  from  which 
they  could  be  most  effectively  thrown,  was  naturally  the  place 
where  store  of  such  ammunition  would  be  kept  in  readiness. 
Altogether  forty  of  these  hand-missile  pebbles  were  found 
within  6  feet  of  the  S.E.  end  of  the  trench. 

53.  In  similar  circumstances  thirteen  more  pebbles  were 
found. 

55.  A  flint  core,  a  pebble,  and  a  piece  of  iron  slag  were 
found  6  inches  down,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  subsoil.  A  hollow 
(c.  10  feet  wide)  had  been  made  along  here  for  about  45  yards 
from  the  entrance,  the  upcast  being  used  for  the  inner  bank, 
heightened  near  the  entrance.  This  hollow,  found  again  at 
46,  continued  to  the  S.  entrance.  It  served  as  a  track  in  more 
recent  times,  and  is  still  a  surface  pathway. 

56.  Many  pebbles,  probably  from  the  inner  vallum. 

57.  Nil. 

58-72.  These  fifteen  holes  from  the  S.  entrance  to  the  N.W. 
side  were  dug  to  test  the  inner  area  for  signs  of  inhabitation. 
From  this  point  of  view  they  were  fruitless,  producing  nothing 
but  a  few  pebbles,  from  59  and  63  only  ;  a  few  pieces  of  iron 
slag  and  some  fragments  of  charcoal. 

Trench  45  (Plate  VIII). 

To  return  to  the  long  trench  45  in  the  inner  fosse,  which  was 
begun  S.E.  of  the  fence,  107  yards  from  the  S.W.  entrance,  and 
extended  S.E.  At  1  foot  down  we  came  on  a  hard  platform 
of  well  laid  cobble  stones  and  iron  slag,  43  feet  long  and  mostly 
3  feet  6  inches  wide,  neatly  defined  on  either  side  ;   later,  we 
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found  by  sections  that  it  was  about  i  foot  10  inches  deep 
(Plate  VIII).  The  slag  continued  for  23  feet,  petered  out  at 
either  end,  and  at  the  S.E.  end  (farthest  from  the  fence)  there 
was  a  mass  of  charcoal  just  on  the  stones.  On  the  top  of  the 
platform  at  the  N.W.  end  were  found  two  much-corroded  horse- 
shoes, and  near  these  a  corroded  door  hinge.  Slats  of  Cyrena 
limestone  were  very  frequent.  On  removing  some  of  the 
surface  stones,  we  found  charcoal  mixed  with  slag  under  them. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  the  platform  consisted  for  a  length  of  9  feet 
of  bigger  stones  standing  up  above  the  general  level,  not  surfaced 
(Plate  IX).  Two  sections  were  then  cut  through  the  platform, 
(a)  4  feet  6  inches  from  the  S.E.  end,  and  (b)  15  feet  from  the 
N.W.  end.  (a)  The  platform  here  was  3  feet  6  inches  wide. 
Top  6  inches  of  stone,  slag  and  charcoal.  Under  this  6  inches, 
mainly  soil,  below  which  10  inches  (in  the  centre)  of  burnt 
layer  resting  on  the  rounded  bottom  of  the  fosse,  which  con- 
sisted of  grey  washed  sand  and  stone,  (b)  Platform,  4  feet  wide. 
Top  7  inches  of  smallish  sandstones  in  two  layers  :  under  this, 
3  inches  of  stone,  slag  and  pieces  of  lime ;  below  which  grey 
washed  sand  down  to  fosse  bottom  of  yellow  sand,  on  which 
were  fragments  of  charcoal. 

In  cutting  the  latter  section  we  found  under  the  crust  of 
the  platform  half  of  a  red-and-yellow  brick,  4  inches  wide  and 
2 1  inches  thick — almost  certainly  of  Tudor  date.  This  was 
the  first  definite  indication  that  the  platform  was  not  ancient, 
i.e.  coeval  with  the  camp.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  horse- 
shoes found  lying  on  the  platform  without  any  intervening 
layer  :  and  as  one  of  the  horse-shoes,  kindly  reported  on  by 
Dr.  H.  R.  Murray,  was  found  to  be  of  a  type  worn  by  draught 
horses  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (the  other  being  of  a  kind  widely  diffused  both 
in  time  and  place),  the  platform  might  be  dated  roughly  about 
1600.  The  type  of  slag  mainly  prevalent  was  also  that  con- 
nected with  Tudor  or  Stuart  blast  furnaces.  The  surface 
stones  were  not  burnt,  and  the  positions  of  the  layers  did  not 
suggest  a  bloomery  platform.  The  platform,  therefore,  cannot 
be  claimed  as  ancient ;  but  it  still  belongs  to  archaeology  to 
say,  if  possible,  what  was  the  use  of  so  complicated  a  structure. 
The  idea  that  it  was  laid  as  a  hard  track  seems  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  at  neither  end  or  anywhere  else  was 
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there  ingress  to  or  exit  from  it.  It  lies  inexplicably  in  the 
fosse,  and  is  described  here  in  detail  in  the  hope  that  someone 
may  discover  its  raison  d'etre.  We  later  found  intermittent 
traces  of  it  N.W.  of  the  fence,  so  that  from  its  quite  definite 
end  on  the  S.E.  it  seems  to  have  extended  for  about  130  feet 
in  all.  It  is  certain  that  this  platform  had  no  connection  with 
the  original  occupation  of  the  camp. 

Below  the  camp  on  the  E.  side,  and  W.  of  the  brook,  is  a 
rectangular  field  which  is  traditionally  called  "  The  Burial 
Ground,"  and  here,  it  is  said,  was  found  in  1810  the  Roman 
gold  ring  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  We  made 
some  examination  of  the  surface  of  this  field  for  indications, 
but  found  nothing  to  suggest  excavation. 

IV. — Inferences  from  Objects  found  in  Digging. 
Finds  (Plate  IX). 

Objects  found  were  :  groups  of  water- worn  pebbles,  obvi- 
ously imported  to  the  site,  probably  from  the  Eden  Valley, 
where  they  are  found  in  plenty  N.  of  the  river  at  Edenbridge. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  collected  and  selected  by  man. 
A  few  signs  of  flint-working.  Lumps  of  ancient  iron  slag  here 
and  there,  and  many  remains  of  ancient  fire-making.  These 
fires,  always  very  close  to  the  earthworks  or  in  the  fosses, 
were  most  probably  made  by  gangs  of  workers  while  the 
defences  were  being  constructed.  Why  the  iron  slag  was 
imported  is  not  easy  to  explain  :  we  found  nowhere  any  clear 
indications  of  a  smelting  hearth.  But  the  frequent  finding 
of  lumps  of  Cyrena  limestone  in  association  with  fire  remains 
and  slag  strongly  suggests  that  the  pre-Roman  Celt  may  have 
done  some  iron-smelting  here.  Not  a  single  scrap  of  pottery 
gave  evidence  of  inhabitation,  or  of  the  date  when  the  fort  was 
made.  Taking  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  conclude  that  the 
fort  was  made  in  pre-Roman  times  as  a  place  of  defensive  refuge 
for  neighbouring  Celtic  tribes,  but  never  used  either  in  battle 
or  for  ordinary  life. 

The  only  evidence  for  date  consists  of  ammunition  pebbles, 
which  are  a  frequent  feature  of  Early  Iron  Age  forts,  the 
character  of  the  earthworks,  lumps  of  prehistoric  iron  slag,  and 
some  few  worked  flints.     Though  this  evidence  is  tenuous, 


PLATE   IX 


[Photo  :  H.  Connold. 

Detail  of  centre  of  stone  and  slag  platform,  trench  45. 


[Photo  :  H.  Connold. 

Missile  pebbles,  iron  slag,  Cyrena  limestone  and  worked  flints, 
samples   of  the    slender   evidence   afforded   by   the   Early   Iron 
Age  hill-top  fort  of  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield,  during  three  weeks  of 
excavation. 
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we  feel  confident  that  Dry  Hill  Camp  was  constructed  in  the 
last  century  or  two  before  Roman  times.  It  is  certainly  not 
Roman,  and  was  probably  already  in  disuse  before  the  Roman 
conquest.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  a  water 
supply  :   the  clay  round  the  N.E.  side  would  hold  it  in  plenty. 

We  found  pebbles  in  26  places,  mostly  in  groups,  and  in 
only  two  cases  (trenches  59  and  63)  not  on  or  quite  close  to  the 
inner  vallum.  Apart  from  the  irrelevant  trench  45  (the 
Tudor  platform),  charcoal  and  burnt  layers  were  found  in 
14  places,  always  in  the  fosses  or  close  to  the  earthworks. 
Ancient  iron  slag  was  found  in  10  places,  and  Cyrena  slats  in 
10  places,  sometimes  in  association  with  the  slag. 

Charcoal  from  trenches  19,  30  and  45  was  kindly  examined 
by  Mr.  J.  Cecil  Maby.  Of  10  specimens  from  trench  19 
(ancient),  9  were  of  beech  and  1  of  common  oak.  From 
trench  30  (ancient)  8  pieces  were  all  of  beech.  This  helps 
further  to  confirm  the  fact  that  the  beech  was  an  indigenous 
tree  before  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Specimens  of  "  finds  "  are  in  the  Guildford  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  Museums. 

Though  to  some  extent  disappointing,  we  think  that  our 
three  weeks'  work  was  worth  doing.  It  proves  the  original 
nature  of  the  defences,  with  interesting  irregularities  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  demonstrates  once  again  the 
paucity  of  evidence  that  may  be  expected  in  some  Early  Iron 
Age  hill  forts.  We  may  claim  that  we  have  shown  that  money 
and  time  need  not  be  again  expended  on  Dry  Hill. 


Some  £30  were  spent,  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
is  made  of  the  following  contributions  :  Lord  Onslow,  £5  ; 
Lt.-Col.  H.  Spender  Clay,  M.P.,  ■£$  ;  the  Council  of  the  Surrey 
Archaeological  Society,  £10.  For  assistance  in  various  ways 
we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  B.  W.  Pearce,  E.  Straker,  W.  S. 
Darlington,  and  H.  Baker. 

Among  visitors  were  Brig.-General  E.  G.  Godfrey-Faussett, 
Chairman  of  Council,  Sussex  A.  S.,  and  Miss  O.  M.  Heath  and 
Mr.  H.  Nevill,  Hon.  Sec.  Surrey  A.  S. 

Postscript. — Just  before  this  article  went  to  press,  Mr.  W. 
Staplehurst,  of  Brighton,  informed  us  that  when  the  reservoir 
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was  made  on  Dry  Hill  he  found  a  Roman  coin  there.  It  is  a 
denarius  of  Commodus  (180-192).  Obv  :  M.  COMM.  ANT. 
P.  FEL.  AVG.  BRIT.  P.P.  Laureate  head  of  Commodus  left. 
Rev.  :  SEC.  ORB.  P.M.  TR.  P.  XIIII  COS.  V  DES.  VI. 
Security  sitting  left  holding  globe.  In  connection  with  the 
Roman  ring  found  below  the  camp  this  find  is  interesting,  but 
of  no  special  significance.  It  probably  means  no  more  than 
that  Britons  in  Roman  times  visited  Dry  Hill  as  they  did 
many  other  prehistoric  earthworks.  Commodus  took  the 
title  of  '  Britannicus  '  because  of  the  victories  of  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus  in  Britain  in  a.d.  183. 


BRONZE-IRON  AGE  AND   ROMAN   FINDS 
AT  ASHTEAD. 

BY 

A.   W.   G.   LOWTHER,   A.R.I.B.A. 


I. — Bronze-Iron  Age  Pottery  and  Occupation  Evidence 
from  a  Site  on  the  North  Downs. 

THE  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  put  on  record  finds  from  a 
site  close  to  the  main  Ashtead-Leatherhead  road,  and 
beside  an  old,  disused  chalk  quarry.  The  initial  finds  were 
made  during  gardening  operations,  but,  later  on,  two  filled-in 
shafts  (?  flint  mines)  were  found.  One  of  them  was  at  the  edge 
of  the  modern  quarry,  and  had  been  cut  into  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  it. 

The  first  indications  of  occupation  from  this  site  consisted 
of  large  numbers  of  "  pot-boilers  "  (of  the  ordinary  type,  viz. 
consisting  of  fire-crackled  flints,  averaging  2  inches  by  i|  inches 
in  size,  and  with  evident  signs  of  having  been  roughly  flaked 
to  this  size  before  use)  and,  with  them,  a  number  of  pieces  of 
coarse,  gritted  ware,  varying  in  colour  from  black  to  red- 
brown.  All  of  these,  however,  were  "  surface  finds  "  and  not 
found  in  any  stratified  deposit,  but  had  been  scattered  and 
broken  up,  as  they  were  found  in  the  flat  plough-land  adjoining 
the  quarry. 

Evidence  connecting  the  pottery  with  the  pot-boilers  came 
from  the  pit-shaft  exposed  on  the  north  face  of  the  quarry 
(Fig.  i).  This  pit  showed  up  clearly  against  the  undisturbed 
chalk,  as  its  filling  consisted  of  stratified  bands  of  dark  and 
light  soil  with  a  pronounced  dip  towards  the  centre.  Most  of 
this  pit  had,  in  the  past,  been  removed  by  quarrying ;  the 
upper  15  feet  (assuming  that  the  ground  level  originally  carried 
straight  across  the  quarry)  had  been  cut  into  and  removed 
some  time  before  the  seventeenth  century,  while  a  lower  and 
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more  recent  working  had  cut  away  about  two-thirds  of  what 
remained,  leaving  only  the  small  segment  shown. 
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The  dark,  grey-brown  coloured  strata,  thickest  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  but  occurring  at  intervals  throughout  the  rilling, 
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was  composed  of  earth  with  an  admixture  of  charcoal,  and 
contained  many  pot-boilers,  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  and  some 
small  pieces  of  bone  ;  also  a  piece  of  red-coloured  ironstone, 
one  face  of  which  had  been  used  for  polishing. 

The  lighter-coloured  filling  consisted  of  reddish,  sandy  soil, 
such  as  here  caps  the  chalk,  and  a  mixture  of  dug  chalk  with 
occasional  large  blocks  of  chalk. 

The  remaining  floor  of  the  shaft  was  quite  smooth  and  8  feet 
in  diameter  (possibly  originally  10  to  12  feet,  if  the  shaft  was 
circular)  and  stepped  up  2  feet  on  the  east  side,  forming  a 
broad  shelf.  Excavation  showed  that  this  shelf  continued 
round  what  remained  of  the  central  shaft,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  clear  it  sufficiently  to  show  whether  it  maintained 
the  same  width  of  about  4  feet.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  had  a 
slight  batter,  and  were  quite  rough,  as  though  the  chalk  had 
been  prized  out  in  blocks. 

The  pottery  (Fig.  2)  is  all  of  a  coarse,  heavily  gritted,  hand- 
made ware,  similar  in  form  to  pottery  from  Park  Brow,  Sussex, 
and  All  Cannings  Cross,  Wilts,  where  it  is  dated  to  the  inter- 
mediate Late  Bronze-Early  Iron  Age  period. 

Nos.  1  and  3. — Two  pieces  of  reddish-grey  ware  with  finger- 
printed decorations,  from  the  girth  of  large  bucket-urns 
similar  to  those  from  Park  Brow.  {Archceologia,  LXXVI 
(1927),  pp.  1-40.) 

No.  4. — Rim  fragment  of  a  black  ware  vessel  with  diagonal 
finger-nail  decoration  along  the  lip. 

No.  6. — Reddish-buff ;    possibly  a  shoulder  fragment. 

Nos.  7  and  8. — Base  fragments,  possibly  belonging  to  Nos.  1 
and  3,  with  which  they  are  similar. 

No.  9. — Two  pieces  ;  one  a  shoulder  fragment  with  finger- 
nail decoration,  buff  coloured  ;  the  other,  reddish  ware,  show- 
ing incised,  linear  decoration. 

A  short  distance  west  of  this  shaft  is  another,  but  apparently 
shallower  one.  It  has  been  proved  to  be  9  feet  deep  and  to 
have  a  smooth  floor,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  find  out 
its  full  extent.  A  section  5  feet  square  has  been  cut,  against  one 
face,  down  to  the  floor.  Unlike  the  other  pit,  the  filling  was 
practically  uniform  from  top  to  bottom,  consisting  of  dug  chalk 
with  a  certain  admixture  of  soil,  rather  loosely  packed  at  the 
bottom  and  containing  a  large  number  of  pot-boilers  but  only 
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a  few  small  pottery  fragments  (not  figured)  of  similar  ware  to 
the  last.  Among  the  filling  was  an  iron-stone  polisher,  7  inches 
long,  and  several  pieces  of  bone  ;  also  a  number  of  roughly 
worked  flints,  apparently  unused  pot-boilers,  and  flint  flakes. 
Similar  pottery,  as  yet  unpublished,  has  recently  been  found 
half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  this  site.  As  here,  it  was  also  associ- 
ated with  pot-boilers,  and  the  site  on  this  same  northern  fringe 
of  the  chalk  down-land.  Again,  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
Ashtead  Common,  i|  miles  to  the  north,  is  an  occupation  site, 
still  to  be  investigated,  where  there  is  a  large  accumulation 
of  pot-boilers  among  which  a  few  pieces  of  this  same  gritted 
ware  have  been  found.  Lying  as  it  does  on  a  subsoil  of  London 
clay  the  site  did  not  provide  the  flint  for  these  pot-boilers,  and 
the  people  who  made  them  must  have  obtained  their  supplies 
from  this  more  southern  area.  Therefore  these  flint  mines, 
if  that  is  what  they  are,  were  very  possibly  formed  by  the 
clay,  forest-land,  dwellers  as  being  the  nearest  point  at  which 
the  chalk  outcrop  is  accessible  to  their  own  flintless  district. 

II.— Pottery  from  the  Roman  Villa. 

Since  completion  of  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  buildings 
on  Ashtead  Common  (S.A.C.,  Vols.  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII) 
it  has  been  possible  to  examine  the  pottery  then  found  in  more 
detail.  Among  it  were  some  pieces  of  coarse  ware  of  such 
unusual  type  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  separate  note  in  the  hope  of 
similar  ware  being  recorded  from  other  sites. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  two  vessels  of  this  same  ware,  which  is 
remarkably  thin  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessels.  It 
consists  of  a  grey-coloured  ware,  varying  to  reddish-brown  on 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces.  Externally  the  vessels  are  both 
coated  with  a  thick,  enamel-like,  cream-coloured  slip  which, 
in  the  case  of  Fig.  4,  is  on  the  underneath  of  the  base  as  well  as 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Fig.  3. — The  upper  part  of  a  wide-mouthed  jar  with  neatly- 
moulded  out-turned  rim  and  up-standing  neck  rising  from  a 
single  cordon.  Below  this  are  two  convex-moulded  bands,  the 
lower  of  which  is  ornamented  with  incised  lattice.  Much  of  the 
cream  slip  coating  still  remains. 

Fig.  4.— Vessel  of  rare,  vase  form,  made  of  identical  ware  to 
the  last.     Convex-moulded  rim,  the  upper  three-quarters  of 
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the  vessel  of  truncated  cone  shape,  the  lower  quarter  hemi- 
spherical, ending  in  a  slightly  concave  base  with  very  neatly 
moulded  foot-ring.  Fragments  of  three  other  vessels  of 
identical  form  were  found  at  this  site. 
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FIG.    3. 

Date. — An  early  first-century  date  for  this  ware  is  attested 
for  the  vessel  shown  in  Fig.  4,  through  its  being  found  in  a 
stratified  ditch  deposit  with  two  Samian  vessels  of  this  date. 


(Scale  J.] 
FIG.   4. 

Fig.  3  is  a  typically  early  form,  the  carefully  rounded  mouldings 
to  the  rim  (and  to  the  base  of  Fig.  4)  being  early  characteristics. 
Dimensions. — Fig.  3,  Rim,  6|  inches. 

Fig.  4,  Rim,  3f  inches  ;   Height,   12  inches  ; 
Base,  3!  inches. 


THE    SURREY    ROLL    OF   THE   TAX   OF    1332. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  F.   WILLARD,   Ph.D.,   LL.D. 


THE  Surrey  Record  Society  published  in  the  year  1922 
a  volume  containing  the  text  of  a  part  of  the  roll  of 
a  fifteenth  and  tenth  of  personal  property  granted  Edward 
III  in  1332.  The  remainder  of  the  text  was  issued  in  1932, 
600  years  after  the  tax  was  levied.1 

The  roll,  like  its  fellows  of  the  same  period,  contains  a 
list  of  property  owners,  arranged  according  to  the  districts 
in  which  they  held  taxable  goods,  and  statements  of  the  sums 
with  which  they  were  charged  for  the  tax.  On  superficial 
view  it  is  a  dull  and  uninforming  document  chiefly  of  interest 
to  workers  in  the  fields  of  genealogy  and  topography.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  these  rolls  of  fifteenths 
and  tenths  have  value  for  students  of  administrative  history 
as  well. 

The  Surrey  document  is  simply  a  collector's  roll  behind 
which  lies  a  series  of  administrative  processes  that  started 
with  the  grant  of  a  fifteenth  and  tenth  by  a  parliament  which 
met  at  Westminster,  September  9,  1332. 2  The  tax  was 
granted  to  meet  the  expense  of  an  expedition  to  Ireland. 
The  lower  rate  of  taxation,  the  fifteenth,  was  to  be  levied 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  higher,  the  tenth,  in  the  cities, 
boroughs  and  ancient  demesne.  Commissions  dated  Septem- 
ber 16  were  issued  to  groups  of  men  for  each  county  to  act 
as  chief  taxers  and  collectors.3  The  men  selected  for  Surrey 
were  John  Daubernoun  and  William  de  Weston,  both  of  whom 

1  Surrey  Record  Society,  nos.  XVIII,  XXXIII.  The  two  parts  are 
combined  in  Vol.  XI. 

2  Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  II,  66-7. 

3  C.P.R.  1330-1334,  357~8- 
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had  served  as  chief  taxers  of  the  twentieth  of  1327  in  Surrey.1 
Their  commissions  bade  them  repair  to  the  county,  super- 
intend the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  tax  and  bring 
in  the  taxation  rolls  and  one-half  the  money  due  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  and  the  other  half  of  the  money  on  May  31,  1333. 

Their  instructions  told  in  detail  how  the  two  men  named 
were  to  proceed.2  They  were  to  summon  before  them  the 
most  lawful  men  of  each  city,  borough  and  vill.  From  these 
they  were  to  select  four  or  six,  or  more,  men  to  act  as  sub- 
taxers  in  those  local  districts.  These  sub-taxers  were  to  value 
the  personal  property  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  dis- 
tricts on  Michaelmas  Day,  excusing  all  those  living  in  the 
rural  districts  whose  taxable  property  was  not  worth  ten 
shillings  and  all  those  living  in  urban  centres  and  the  demesne 
whose  property  did  not  reach  the  value  of  six  shillings.  Per- 
sonal property,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  defined  by  custom 
to  mean  horses,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  grain,  peas,  beans  and 
hay  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  same  property  plus  house- 
hold goods  in  the  boroughs  and  ancient  demesne.  After  the 
assessment  had  been  completed  the  local  assessors,  the  sub- 
taxers,  or  a  clerk  selected  by  them,  drew  up  duplicate  rolls 
of  their  returns.  The  local  assessment  rolls  set  forth  in  detail 
the  names  of  the  property  owners,  a  description  of  their 
taxable  property  and  the  value  of  the  several  items  of  this 
property.3  The  several  items  of  valuation  were  totalled  for 
each  individual  and  the  amount  of  the  tax,  a  tenth  part  or 
a  fifteenth,  computed.  The  latter  will  be  called  hereafter 
the  tax  charge.  One  of  the  local  rolls  was  then  handed  over 
to  the  chief  taxers,  the  other  retained  by  the  sub-taxers  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

When  the  local  assessment  had  been  made  and  the  local 
rolls  were  ready  for  delivery  to  the  chief  taxers,  the  latter 
were  supposed  to  survey  the  work  that  had  been  done.  If 
they  were  satisfied  they  caused  a  county  roll  to  be  made 
in  duplicate.  The  Surrey  roll  is  such  a  county  roll,  a  bare 
summary  of  the  findings  of  the  sub-taxers.  It  contains,  as 
already  stated,  the  names  of  the  local  districts,  the  names 

1  C.P.R.  1327-1330,   172.  2  Rot.  Pari.,  II,  447. 

3  There  is  an  excellent  set  of  such  rolls  in  Yorkshire  Archceological 
Societv,  Record  Series,  XVI. 
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of  the  property  owners,  and  the  amounts  the  latter  were  to 
pay.  One  of  the  duplicates  was  kept  by  the  chief  taxers 
in  order  that  they  might  properly  supervise  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  the  other  was  sent  to  the  exchequer  for  its  in- 
formation ;  the  central  financial  department  would  know  how 
much  money  should  be  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  chief 
taxers.  The  Surrey  roll  is  of  the  latter  type,  for  it  is  recorded 
on  it  that  it  was  delivered  at  the  exchequer  on  the  24th  day 
of  April,  1333,  by  William  de  Weston,  one  of  the  chief  taxers.1 

The  county  rolls,  despite  their  bareness,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investigation  of  a  number  of  problems.  They 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  care  with 
which  the  instructions  sent  to  the  chief  taxers  were  followed. 
They  may  also  be  used  by  those  in  pursuit  of  information 
about  the  remuneration  of  the  sub-taxers,  and  by  those  wish- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  status  of  the  property  owners 
whose  goods  were  taxed,  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a 
county,  or  the  changing  spellings  of  place  names.  The  Surrey 
roll  yields  some  data  on  these  as  well  as  on  other  matters. 

The  discussion  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  observance 
of  instructions  may  well  begin  with  the  command  to  the 
chief  taxers  to  select  four  or  six  men,  or  more,  to  serve  as 
sub-taxers  in  each  city,  borough  and  vill.  The  Surrey  vill, 
the  township,  is  far  from  large,  and  the  chief  taxers,  with 
few  exceptions,  selected  the  next  larger  division,  the  hundred 
or  half-hundred,  not  the  vill,  as  the  district  within  which 
the  sub-taxers  should  serve.  Separate  groups  of  assessors 
were  assigned  to  the  boroughs  of  Blechingley,  Guildford, 
Reigate  and  South wark,  as  well  as  to  the  large  vill  of  King- 
ston. The  group  selected  for  the  latter  served  also  in  the 
hundred  of  Kingston.2 

The  fact  that  Kingston  is  called  a  vill  on  the  roll,  while 
its  inhabitants  were  charged  the  tenth  of  their  movables, 
raises  an  interesting  question.  Professor  Tait  lists  Kingston 
among  the  chartered  boroughs.3  Throughout  the  period  from 
1295  to  1332,  on  the  other  hand,  Kingston  was  described  by 

1  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XXXIII,  94.  2  Ibid.,   72. 

3  The  statements  in  this  paragraph  are  based  upon  Ballard  and 
Tait,  British  Borough  Charters,  1216-1307  ;  Return  of  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  the  manuscript  enrolled  accounts  of  the  taxes. 
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the  chief  taxers  as  a  vill  subject  to  the  urban  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. In  1311  and  1312  the  sheriff  of  Surrey  sent  in  the 
names  of  borough  members  who  were  to  represent  Kingston 
in  parliament  ;  he  obviously  regarded  this  large  town  as  a 
borough  within  the  meaning  of  parliamentary  representation. 
Farnham  raises  an  equally  interesting  problem.  It  is  listed 
by  Professor  Tait  as  a  borough,  the  sheriff  returned  the  names 
of  borough  members  for  it  in  131 1,  and  yet  it  is  listed  on 
the  tax  roll  of  1332  among  the  vills  whose  property  holders 
paid  the  fifteenth,  the  rural  rate  of  taxation.  Blechingley, 
Reigate  and  Southwark  are  not  found  in  the  list  of  boroughs 
prepared  by  Professor  Tait,  yet  they  with  Guildford,  which 
is  so  listed,  almost  always  appear  in  the  taxation  records  of 
the  period  as  boroughs  and  are  made  responsible  for  the 
borough  rate  of  taxation.  What  is  more,  the  sheriff  from 
1295  to  1332  rather  consistently  returned  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament  from  the  same  four  boroughs.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  chief  taxers  were  observing  a  customary 
method  of  defining  boroughs  for  purposes  of  taxation  that 
had  little  to  do  with  charters. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  assessors  fell  into 
error  in  the  taxation  of  the  men  of  Byfleet,  Banstead,  Gatton, 
Sheen  and  Witley.1  Each  of  these  vills  belonged  to  the 
ancient  demesne  of  the  crown  and  had  been  so  described  in 
earlier  taxation  documents. 2  The  property  within  their 
boundaries  was,  therefore,  subject  to  the  tenth.  Yet  the 
assessors  applied  the  lower  rate,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  names 
of  the  property  owners  and  their  tax  charges  were  entered 
upon  the  county  roll  under  the  names  of  the  hundreds  within 
which  they  were  situated.  The  mistake  was  discovered  in 
time  and  the  lists  of  names  with  revised  editions  of  the  charges 
were  entered  in  the  proper  place  on  the  roll,  in  the  section 
reserved  for  the  districts  whose  inhabitants  were  liable  to  the 
tenth.  The  tax  charges  were  raised  50  per  cent,  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  higher  rate.  I  conjecture  that  the  mistake 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1327,  when  the  next  preceding 

1  Compare  the  entries  in  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,  7-10, 
with  the  entries  relating  to  the  same  vills  in  Ibid.,  21,  37,  55,  59, 
XXXIII,  69. 

2  e.g.  L.T.R.,  Enrolled  Accounts,  Subsidies,  no.  14,  m.  n  (12 
Edward  II). 
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tax  upon  personal  property  had  been  levied,  no  distinction 
was  made  between  the  cities,  boroughs  and  ancient  demesne 
and  the  rural  districts  ;  all  were  charged  at  the  same  rate, 
a  twentieth.  It  would  appear  that  the  local  assessors  went 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  1327  and  also  that  the  chief  taxers 
were  guilty  of  carelessness,  for  it  was  not  until  the  results 
of  the  local  assessment  had  been  summarized  on  the  county 
roll  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  that  the  error  was  dis- 
covered and  rectified. 

The  sub-taxers,  called  taxatorcs  on  the  Surrey  roll,  are 
named  at  the  end  of  the  lists  of  the  names  of  the  property 
holders  in  the  districts  within  which  they  served.1  As  stated, 
the  chief  taxers  were  told  to  select  four  or  six  men,  or  more, 
for  each  city,  borough  and  vill.  This  command  was  in  Surrey 
as  elsewhere  interpreted  liberally  and  the  number  of  men 
appointed  varied  with  the  need  of  the  several  districts.  Four 
men  served  in  the  borough  of  Guildford,  three  in  the  borough 
of  Reigate,  six  in  Southwark,  four  in  Blechingley,  and  six 
in  the  vill  and  hundred  of  Kingston.  The  number  assigned 
to  a  hundred  or  half -hundred  varied  from  four  to  eight. 

The  tax  charges,  the  outcome  of  the  assessments  made  by 
the  sub-taxers,  often  repay  careful  scrutiny  with  somewhat 
surprising  results.  One  peculiarity  that  is  found  on  the  rolls 
is  illustrated  by  the  returns  in  the  vill  and  hundred  of  King- 
ston.2 While  the  tax  charges  in  other  parts  of  the  county 
are  extended  to  halfpence  and  farthings,  there  is  not  a  single 
example  of  such  an  extension  in  the  uncorrected  returns  of 
the  taxation  in  the  vill  and  hundred.  When  the  tax  charges 
against  the  villeins  of  Chertsey  Abbey  were  readjusted,  half- 
pence and  farthings  appear  ;  this  phenomenon  will  be  dealt 
with  later.  It  cannot  be  conceived  as  probable,  even  pos- 
sible, that  the  valuations  of  individual  holdings  of  property 
in  the  vill  and  hundred  were  so  nicely  rounded  out  that 
in  every  instance  they  could  be  divided  by  ten  or  fifteen 
without  the  emergence  of  fractional  endings.  The  same 
phenomenon  appears  in  other  counties  and  was  there  the 
result  of  either  cancelling  such  fractional  sums  or  of  raising 

1  See,  for  example,  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,   16,  22,  31, 

35.  43- 

2  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,  2-4,  no.  XXXIII,  69-72. 
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or  lowering  the  charge.1  Under  the  latter  plan  is.  ofd.  would 
become  is.  id.  and  is.  o\d.,  is.  Something  of  the  sort  hap- 
pened in  Kingston. 

Alongside  of  the  above  phenomenon  may  be  placed  the 
outcome  of  the  assessment  in  the  vill  of  Kingston  and  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  in  neither  of  which  was  any  person 
charged  less  than  I2d.2  Since  the  minimum  holding  of  pro- 
perty to  be  taxed  in  such  towns  was  6s.  and  since  the  rate 
was  a  tenth,  the  lowest  tax  charge  should  have  been  a  little 
over  yd.  The  adoption  of  a  conventional  minimum  tax  charge 
that  was  greater  than  that  of  the  instructions  is  not  unknown 
in  other  counties,  and  this  may  have  been  the  situation  in 
Southwark.  The  Kingston  returns  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  plan  of  operations  ;  it  is  equally  possible  that  they 
were  owing  to  the  peculiar  duties  of  its  sub-taxers.  For  some 
reason,  one  group  of  assessors  was  appointed  to  act  in  both 
the  town  and  the  rural  hundred  of  Kingston.  The  minimum 
property  holding  to  be  taxed  in  the  latter  was  of  the  value 
of  ios.  If  this  minimum  was  used  in  Kingston,  where  the 
rate  of  taxation  was  a  tenth,  the  lowest  tax  charge  would 
be  is.  It  is  possible  that  the  sub-taxers,  assigned  to  both 
town  and  hundred,  used  the  same  minimum  for  the  urban 
centre  as  for  the  countryside,  much  of  course  to  the  benefit 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  town. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  tax  charges  are,  however,  those 
found  opposite  the  names  of  the  villeins  of  the  Abbots  of 
Battle,  Chertsey  and  Westminster.3  In  a  number  of  instances 
these  villeins  were  under  obligation  to  pay  id.,  2d.  or  3d., 
sums  in  marked  contrast  to  the  charges  against  other  men 
in  the  county.  As  the  villeins  lived  in  the  rural  districts 
where  the  smallest  property  holding  to  be  taxed  was  set  at 
ios.,  and  as  a  fifteenth  of  that  sum  is  8c/.,  something  is  obvi- 
ously wrong  with  the  returns.  No  one  save  such  villeins 
was  charged  a  similar  small  amount.     The  explanation,  how- 

1  e.g.,  Lay  Subsidy  123/6,  Somerdenn,  Kent. 

2  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,  2-4,  5-7. 

3  Ibid.,  no.  XVIII,  49,  52,  53,  54,  55,  58,  etc.  A  similar  mistake 
in  the  same  county  is  referred  to  in  the  enrolment  of  the  final  ac- 
counting of  the  collectors  :  Ibid.,  no.  XVIII,  p.  1.  The  nature  of  the 
change  in  the  assessment  of  the  goods  of  the  villeins  of  the  abbots 
is  stated  in  the  roll :    Ibid.,  no.  XVIII,  49,  52,  53,  etc. 
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ever,  is  not  far  to  seek.  When  the  assessment  was  made 
the  villeins  held  grain  and  other  movable  goods  due  to  the 
abbot  as  rent.  The  grain  and  the  like  clearly  belonged  to 
the  abbot,  though  temporarily  in  the  possession  of  the  villeins. 
Nevertheless,  the  local  assessors  valued  it  as  belonging  to  the 
villeins  and  so  raised  the  holdings  of  a  number  of  such  men 
up  to  and  beyond  the  ten-shilling  minimum  level.  Complaint 
was  made  and  the  valuation  readjusted.1  This  reduced  the 
holdings  of  a  number  of  villeins  to  less  than  ios.  Accord- 
ing to  the  instructions  sent  the  chief  taxers,  such  holdings 
should  have  been  immediately  excused,  but,  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  changes,  the  tax  charges  of  the  villeins  were 
made  to  conform  to  the  new  valuation.  The  result  was  the 
imposition  of  smaller  tax  charges  than  should  have  been 
demanded  of  any  man  in  the  county.2 

The  personal  property  of  the  sub-taxers  was,  so  ran  the 
instructions,  to  be  valued  by  the  chief  taxers  with  the  assist- 
ance, if  needed,  of  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  many 
parts  of  England  the  results  of  this  assessment  were  so  uni- 
form and  at  such  small  sums  that  one  suspects  that  a  lowered 
valuation  was  adopted  as  a  means  of  rewarding  the  sub-taxers 
for  their  labour.3  When,  as  in  Sussex,  two  county  rolls  have 
been  preserved  for  consecutive  taxes,  it  is  possible  to  verify 
this  suspicion  by  comparing  what  the  sub-taxers  of  one  year 
were  charged  in  another  year  when  they  were  not  serving 
in  that  capacity.4  In  the  case  of  Sussex  at  least  the  out- 
come of  such  a  comparison  shows  that  the  charges  were  much 
lower  when  the  men  were  sub-taxers.  The  Surrey  roll  does 
not  help  us  much  in  this  connection,  though  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  plan  of  conventional,  perhaps  nominal, 
valuation  appears  to  have  been  utilized.  The  six  sub-taxers 
of  the  hundred  of  Woking  and  the  three  of  the  vill  of  Pyr- 
ford  were  each  charged  is.,  as  were  also  the  four  sub-taxers 

1  The  complaint  is  referred  to  in  the  record  of  an  accounting  of 
the  Surrey  chief  taxers  :    Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,  p.  xlvii. 

2  The  number  of  villeins  stated  on  the  roll  as  holding  lands  from 
the  several  abbots  could  be  used  as  a  check  upon  the  records  of  Chertsey, 
Battle  and  Westminster  abbeys,  if  such  are  in  existence. 

3  e.g.  Yorkshire  Archceological  Society,  Record  Series,  XVI,  13 1-4, 
148-9  ;    Suffolk  Green  Books,  no.  IX,   1-13. 

4  Sussex  Record  Society,  X,  passim.  The  taxes  are  those  of  1327 
and  1332. 
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of  the  borough  of  Blechingley.1  A  similar  phenomenon  appears 
in  the  hundred  of  Brixton  whose  six  sub-taxers  were  charged 
2s.  each,  and  in  the  borough  of  Reigate  where  the  three  sub- 
taxers  were  each  charged  is.  6d.2  The  sub-taxers  of  the 
hundred  of  Godalming  were  charged  either  two  or  three 
shillings,  those  of  the  hundred  of  Godley  either  is.  8d.  or  2s., 
and  those  of  the  hundred  of  Reigate  is.  8d.  or  2s.3  In  a 
large  part  of  the  county,  therefore,  the  tax  charges  against 
the  sub-taxers  are,  rather  obviously,  not  the  result  of  a  care- 
ful valuation  of  property  ;  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  prove 
undervaluation  upon  the  basis  of  such  figures  alone. 

Another  approach  to  this  minor  problem  lies  in  a  comparison 
of  the  average  of  the  charges  levied  upon  the  sub-taxers  of 
the  hundred  with  the  average  charge  against  the  other  property 
holders  in  the  same  hundred.  It  may  be  presumed,  I  think, 
that  the  local  assessors  would  not  be  selected  from  the  poorer 
group  of  villagers  ;  the  latter  would  hardly  be  "  the  most  law- 
ful men."  If  this  assumption  is  correct  the  results  of  a  com- 
parison may  have  some  value.  The  hundred  of  Woking  had 
on  its  list  454  property  owners  in  addition  to  the  local  assessors.4 
The  average  of  their  tax  charges  is  nearly  is.  nd.,  whereas 
each  of  the  sub-taxers  was  charged  is.  The  Blechingley 
average  is  about  2s.  6d.,  while  the  sub-taxers  were  to  pay 
is.  each.5  In  the  borough  of  Reigate  and  the  vill  of  Pyr- 
ford  the  sums  charged  the  sub-taxers  were  considerably  below 
the  district  average.  All  this  points  towards  a  lowering  of 
the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  local  assessors.  Other 
parts  of  the  county  give  different  results,  though  they  seem 
to  support  the  theory  that  the  sub-taxers  were  fairly  pros- 
perous local  people.  The  district  average  in  the  hundred  of 
Wallington  is  about  2s.  2d.  and  that  of  the  sub-taxers  about 
2s.  yd.6  For  the  hundred  of  Godley,  not  counting  the  villeins, 
the  two  averages  are,  in  the  same  order,  is.  6d.  and  is.  gd.7 
Without  other  evidence  the  latter  figures  can  hardly  be  used 
to  support  a  theory  of  widespread  undervaluation. 

To  anyone  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  Surrey  landholders 

1  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XVIII,  7,  51,  52. 

2  Ibid.,  nos.  XVIII,  5  ;    XXXIII,  87. 

3  Ibid.,  no.  XVIII,  22,  43,  56. 

*  Ibid.,  43-51.  5  Ibid.,  7.  6  Ibid.,  56-64.  7  Ibid.,  53-6. 
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in  the  fourteenth  century  the  roll  of  the  fifteenth  and  tenth 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  checking  informa- 
tion gained  elsewhere.  I  do  not  possess  such  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  certain  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  classes 
of  men  included  in  the  taxation  of  movables  are  clear.  When 
a  noble  held  a  manor  in  Surrey  and  his  bailiff  had  in  his 
possession  at  Michaelmas  movables  credited  to  him,  such 
goods  were  taxed.  The  roll  names  the  Earl  of  Warenne, 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  the  Earl  Marshall.  Some  of  the 
greater  clergy  are  also  present  :  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  the 
Prior  of  Aldebury,  the  Prior  of  Reigate  and  the  Prioress 
of  Kilburn.  There  are  also  a  number  of  parsons  and  clerks. 
The  master  of  the  scholars  of  Merton  Hall  was  first  charged 
with  the  tax  and  then  excused,  while  the  master  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  in  Southwark  was  held  to  pay  4s. 
The  men  of  the  countryside  and  towns  who  were  neither  nobles 
nor  clergy  form  the  bulk  of  the  property  holders.  In  the 
vill  of  Woking  the  list  headed  by  the  Countess  of  Kent  in- 
cludes the  name  of  Robert  the  shepherd,  Robert  the  tailor, 
Roger  the  smith,  and  John  the  weaver.  The  names  of  women 
appear  in  various  vills  of  the  county,  Cecilia,  Alice,  Edith, 
Margaret,  Agnes,  Matilda,  and  Felicia.1  The  villeins  of  the 
Abbots  of  Battle,  Chertsey  and  Westminster  have  been  men- 
tioned before.  The  borough  lists  give  many  names  describ- 
ing trades  and  other  occupations — chapman,  brewer,  corn- 
monger,  saddler,  baker,  carpenter,  tanner,  barber,  lorimer, 
and  skinner.  In  Surrey,  as  in  all  parts  of  England,  the  tax 
rolls  give  us  a  picture  of  "  a  fair  feeld  ful  of  folk." 

Now  and  then  students  of  medieval  history  have  used  the 
lists  of  names  on  the  tax  rolls  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
population.  I  am  convinced  that  results  of  such  studies  are 
valueless.  The  situation  in  the  borough  of  Leicester  may  be 
cited  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  slight  value  of  the 
rolls  of  the  royal  taxation  of  personal  property.  When  a 
local  tallage  was  levied  in  that  borough  in  1274,  361  names 
appear  on  the  roll.  A  local  tallage  roll  of  1276  lists  428 
names,  one  of  1286,  408  names,  and  one  of  1334-5,  460  names.2 

1  The  index  in  Surrey  Record  Society,  no.  XXXIII,  will  suffice  for 
reference  to  these  and  other  names. 

2  M.  Bateson,  Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  I,  148,  150,  208- 
12  ;     II,   22. 
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These  figures  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  assess- 
ment of  royal  taxes.  In  1307  there  were  190  names  on  the 
roll  of  the  fifteenth,  in  1327,  105  on  the  roll  of  the  twentieth, 
and  in  1332,  73  on  the  roll  of  the  tenth.1  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  numbers  of  names  on  royal  tax  rolls  would  give  very 
misleading  ideas  of  the  population  of  Leicester.  So,  while 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  borough  of  Guildford 
had  105  names  on  its  fist  of  taxpayers  in  1332,  that  the  vill 
of  Kingston  had  163,  and  that  Reigate  had  but  40,  these 
figures  may  only  be  used  to  determine  the  relative  tax-paying 
populations  of  those  towns  ;  they  cannot  form  the  basis  of 
even  a  rough  estimate  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the 
three  in  the  year  1332. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Pelham  has  shown  in  his  recent  "  Studies  in  the 
Historical  Geography  of  Medieval  Sussex ' ' 2  that  county  rolls 
of  taxation  have  their  place  in  estimating  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  several  parts  of  a  district.  Such  estimates 
must  be  at  best  rough  approximations,  but  the  association, 
in  Sussex,  of  relative  prosperity  and  the  chalk  zone  is  signifi- 
cant. Since  my  knowledge  of  geological  conditions  in  Surrey 
is  insufficient  for  a  similar  study,  it  may  suffice  in  this  place 
to  show  how  the  average  tax  charges  in  several  hundreds, 
villeins  and  sub-taxers  omitted,  differ  in  several  parts  of  the 
county.  The  averages  are  as  follows  :  Blackheath,  about 
is.  <\d.  ;  Copthorn,  nearly  2s.  yd.  ;  Godley,  about  is.  6d.  ; 
Wallington,  about  2s.  2d.  ;  Woking,  nearly  is.  11^.,  and 
Wotton,  nearly  is.  gd.3  Such  contrasts  as  these  may  well 
have  their  basis  in  soil  conditions,  but  an  accurate  interpreta- 
tion must  be  left  to  a  Surrey  historian. 

The  information  to  be  gained  from  a  Surrey  roll  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  by  the  foregoing  examples,  for  there  lies 
untouched  the  whole  field  of  place  names  and  their  origin, 
and  the  problem  of  the  forms  of  surnames  and  given  names. 

1  M.  Bateson,  op.  cit.,  I,  255-7  >  Associated  Architectural  Societies, 
Reports  and  Papers,  XIX,  232-4  ;    Lay  Subsidy,  133/2. 

2  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  LXXII,  157-67.  See  also  his 
"  Some  Medieval  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Historical  Geography," 
Geography,  XVII,  32-8. 

3  Surrey  Record  Society,  nos.  XVIII,  22-31  (Blackheath),  31-5 
(Wotton),  43-51  (Woking),  53-6  (Godley),  56-64  (Wallington)  ; 
XXXIII,  74-^  (Copthorn). 
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Some  of  the  former  are  being  investigated  by  the  experts 
of  the  Place  Name  Society  and  the  latter  may  only  be  solved 
by  a  competent  scholar  who  has  at  his  command  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon,  French  and  Scandinavian  names. 
Many  of  the  given  names  on  the  roll  are  quaint  enough  to 
excite  the  curiosity  and  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
veriest  amateur. 


THE  LATER  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 

WITH    A    PLEA    FOR    PRACTICAL    WORK    IN    THE    RECORDING    OF 
SURREY   EXAMPLES 

BY 

A.  W.   CLAPHAM,   C.B.E.,   F.S.A., 

SECRETARY    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    ANTIQUARIES    OF    LONDON 

With  a  note  by  Hilary  Jenkinson,  F.S.A. 


IT  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  and  archaeologists  should  be  confined  within 
certain  chronological  limits  and  to  refuse  to  admit  that  any 
of  the  works  of  the  human  intellect  are  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion unless  they  are  at  least  two  centuries  old.  It  seems  to 
be  vaguely  accepted  that  they  may,  with  propriety,  concern 
themselves  with  things  Elizabethan  and  things  Jacobean,  but 
there  is  too  great  an  appearance  of  modernity  about  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  Restoration  Age,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  of  the  Regency,  to  render  them  a  fit  and  proper 
subject  for  their  consideration.  That  this  attitude  is  neither 
right  nor  reasonable  must  become  apparent  after  even  the 
most  superficial  survey  of  the  subject ;  the  terminus  ad  quern  of 
antiquity  cannot  for  ever  remain  stationary  and  English  county 
archaeology  itself  is  already  nearly  a  century  old.  We  must 
therefore  move  with  the  times  and  include  within  our  studies 
a  more  extended  and  more  recent  purview.  There  is  on  the 
other  hand,  however,  a  definite  limit  beyond  which  study 
becomes  more  and  more  unprofitable  and  interest  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  cease  altogether.  The  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever  befell 
English  art  and  craftsmanship,  blotting  out  as  it  did  all  sound 
tradition  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  deplorable  cosmo- 
politanism which  poisoned  much  of  the  taste  of  the  rest  of  the 
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century  and  has  only  been  replaced  by  the  artificial  and  hot- 
house growths  of  recent  years. 

Down  to  the  age  of  the  Great  Exhibition  English  archi- 
tecture and  craftsmanship  was  the  genuine  expression  of  its 
age  and  setting,  amenable  to  the  same  laws  and  development 
as  the  Tudor,  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  and  equally 
with  them  worthy  of  study  as  the  authentic  products  of  our 
race. 

The  destruction,  wanton  or  accidental,  of  a  notable  build- 
ing of  the  earlier  ages  can  always  arouse  the  passing  notice 
of  the  Press  and  the  more  eager  and  better-directed  atten- 
tion of  the  local  antiquary,  but  the  disappearance  of  an 
equally  notable  building  of  the  later  ages  often  enough  passes 
without  comment  or  protest  from  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Yet  a  perfect  house  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  of  William 
Kent  or  of  the  Brothers  Adam  is  as  well  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion as  a  Tudor  mansion  or  a  work  of  Inigo  Jones. 

It  is  but  little  realized,  in  this  country,  how  great  a  heri- 
tage is  our  domestic  architecture  and  how  immeasurably 
superior  that  architecture  is  to  the  corresponding  art  of  most 
continental  countries.  How  continuously  has  our  national 
genius  preserved  us  from  the  extravagances  of  taste  which 
deformed  the  architecture,  at  one  time  or  another,  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  How  seldom  in  a  continental  town  does  one 
encounter  the  wonderful  variety  of  simple  seventeenth-  or 
eighteenth-century  houses  which  can  still  be  seen  in  almost 
any  English  town  outside  the  industrial  areas. 

The  course  and  development  of  this  later  English  Renais- 
sance is  of  at  least  as  great  interest  as  any  of  the  preceding 
periods  and  touches  us  more  nearly  than  they,  in  that  it 
provides  the  immediate  models  on  which  nearly  all  the  tradi- 
tional elements  of  our  present-day  domestic  architecture  are 
based.  They  are  essentially  the  homes  of  the  middle  classes 
and  are  as  much  the  backbone  of  English  Architecture  as 
their  inhabitants  were  of  the  nation  itself. 

With  the  Restoration  of  1660  a  new  era  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  in  the  treatment  of  the  English  home,  which 
at  once  removed  it  into  the  modern  age.  This  was  not  only 
due  to  the  general  adoption  of  purely  classical  or  Palladian 
forms  for  the  architectural  format  of  the  building,  but  also 
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in  the  adoption  of  a  number  of  minor  features  which  hold 
their  own  to  the  present  day.  Thus  the  sash-window  was 
introduced,  to  the  eventual  exclusion  of  the  solid  frame  and 
casement,  the  Hall  as  a  living-room  is  definitely  abandoned 
and  the  staircase  takes  up  its  modern  position  in  the  house  ; 
even  the  old  type  of  brickwork — the  English  Bond — is  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  Flemish  Bond.  Externally  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  eaves-cornice 
which  gives  so  substantial  and  effective  a  finish  to  the  house. 
The  house-architecture  of  the  age  from  Charles  II  to  Anne 
is  naturally  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  whose  career  coincided  with  it.  He  indeed  may  have 
set  the  fashion  in  building  but  he  was  followed  by  a  host 
of  nameless  craftsmen  all  over  the  country  whose  works  are 
normally  of  so  excellent  a  character  that  they  might  be  and 
often  are  taken  as  works  of  the  master  himself.  Such  are 
the  Child  House  at  Guildford,  Friends'  House  at  Croydon  and 
Eagle  House  at  Mitcham. 

With  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  number  of  notable 
changes  are  observable  in  the  appearance  and  fittings  of 
houses.  Some  of  these  were  directly  due  to  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment controlling  the  building  of  London  alone,  but  the  capital 
set  the  fashion  and  it  quickly  spread  throughout  the  country. 
To  this  cause  is  due  the  abolition  of  the  eaves-cornice  and 
the  setting-back  of  the  window-frames  from  the  face  of  the 
wall.  The  eaves-cornice  was  replaced  by  the  plain  brick 
parapet  which  distinguishes  the  houses  of  the  Georgian  period  ; 
often  older  houses  were  brought  up  to  date  in  this  fashion 
so  carefully  that  the  former  existence  of  the  cornice  is  no 
longer  apparent.  The  staircases  also  are  altered  in  char- 
acter ;  the  heavy  balusters,  one  to  each  stair,  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  are  replaced  by  a  more  slender  structure,  where 
at  first  two  and  then  three  balusters  are  set  on  each  step. 
The  ends  of  the  stairs  also  are  no  longer  closed  in  by  a  single 
moulded  beam  or  string  but  the  beam  is  notched  to  the  steps 
and  carved  brackets  set  under  the  ends  of  each  tread.  En- 
trance doorways  too  are  altered  ;  the  delightful  shell-hood 
which  is  typical  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  disappears  with 
the  accession  of  George  I  and  is  replaced  by  more  classical 
but  hardly  less  pleasing  designs.     In  external  appearance  the 
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ordinary  house  is  severely  plain  and  forms  a  good  external 
expression  of  the  solid  comfort  and  unpretentiousness  of  the 
age  of  Walpole. 

In  Rudyard  Kipling's  "  An  Habitation  Enforced  "  is  per- 
haps the  most  sympathetic  description  of  a  Georgian  house 
ever  penned  and  it  might  have  been  written  of  half  a  hun- 
dred houses  in  any  of  the  home  counties.  Such  houses  are 
fortunately  exactly  suited  to  our  present  needs  ;  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  they  accommodate  themselves  as  well 
to  modern  conditions  as  to  those  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  if  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  preserve  their  formal  gardens 
and  their  wrought  iron  gates,  they  would  seem  to  fulfil  all 
we  can  reasonably  desire. 

The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  marked  by  a 
new  taste  in  internal  decoration.  The  discovery  of  the  buried 
civilization  of  Pompeii  was  nowhere  more  immediately  fruit- 
ful than  in  England.  In  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  Adam 
and  other  contemporary  artists  the  delicate  plasterwork  of 
the  destroyed  Italian  city  was  reproduced  in  an  even  more 
delicate  form  and  its  festoons  and  vases  set  off  the  oval  panels 
painted  with  nymphs  and  goddesses  by  Angelica  Kauffman 
and  her  school.  The  marble  fireplaces  partake  of  the  same 
delicate  art  with  their  coloured  inlay  of  verd  antique  and 
miniature  reliefs.  Here  we  have  none  of  the  extravagances  of 
Louis  Quinze,  all  is  formal  and  restrained  and  forms  a  fitting 
setting  for  the  attractive  propriety  of  Jane  Austen's  characters. 

The  age  of  the  Empire  and  the  Regency  is  perhaps  too 
near  to  our  own  to  concern  us  greatly.  Our  native  art  begins 
to  be  tinctured  by  the  new  Greek  and  the  new  Gothic,  a 
reflection  of  Byron  on  the  one  hand  and  Scott  and  the  roman- 
ticists on  the  other.  Even  in  these  later  days,  however,  though 
there  may  not  be  much  to  admire  there  is  yet  something  to 
interest  and  this  something  is  not  wholly  lost  until  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
convey  something  of  the  value,  both  historical  and  artistic, 
of  the  later  periods  of  English  domestic  architecture.  Let 
us  now,  for  a  moment,  consider  what  part  we  can  take  in 
preserving  this  inheritance  for  posterity.  The  best  method, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  retention,  as  much  as  possible  unaltered, 
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of  the  buildings  themselves.  This  in  the  end  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  result  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  public 
opinion  has  far  to  go  before  it  interests  itself  in  such  matters. 
It  remains  therefore  for  the  individual  or  the  local  society 
to  take  steps  to  arouse  general  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  these  buildings.  In  the  case  of  a  country  town  the  matter 
is,  or  should  be  easy,  for  in  such  a  case  the  preservation  of 
what  may  be  called  a  '  period  atmosphere  '  is  economically 
profitable  and  a  modernized  town  loses  at  once  all  its  attrac- 
tion to  the  visitor  and  consequently  all  the  visitor's  custom. 
That  such  things  are  profitable  may  be  judged  by  one  very 
painful  example  ;  it  has  led,  in  the  city  of  Chester,  to  the 
erection  at  vast  expense  of  innumerable  sham  Gothic  or  sham 
Jacobean  house-fronts  which  may  deceive  the  unwary  American 
but  can  cause  little  but  pain  to  the  instructed  Englishman. 
Such  a  danger  however  is  not  to  be  feared  in  the  ordinary 
country-town,  and  now  that  the  first  tornado  of  street-widen- 
ing is  passed  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  restrain  the  local 
authority  from  demolishing  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
High  Street  in  order  that  strangers  may  pass  through  at  30 
or  40  miles  an  hour. 

In  cases  where  all  efforts  have  failed  to  prevent  the  des- 
truction of  a  '  period  '  house,  and  this  must  often  be  the 
case  in  the  suburban  districts  of  London,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  local  society  to  see  that,  before  such  destruction, 
an  adequate  record  in  drawings  and  photographs  is  made  of 
the  building.  Something  of  this  sort  is  already  being  done  by 
the  London  County  Council  and  the  London  Survey  Com- 
mittee in  London  and  its  immediate  vicinity  and  in  a  more 
general  way  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monu- 
ments. In  the  latter  case  however  the  Commission  is  limited 
by  its  terms  of  reference  to  the  periods  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne. 

All  these,  more  or  less  elaborate,  surveys,  however,  are  too 
lengthy  in  their  operation  to  be  effective  as  an  immediate 
deterrent  in  the  destruction  of  an  ancient  building.  In  a 
county  such  as  Surrey  it  seems  therefore  better  to  proceed 
by  a  less  elaborate  and  more  rapid  method.  The  Society  in 
1913  published  an  illustrated  inventory  of  the  antiquities  of 
the  county  which  drew  attention,  inter  alia,  to  the  more  pro- 
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minent  examples  of  later  domestic  architecture.  It  would 
be  extremely  desirable  if  a  survey  on  similar  lines  might  be 
devoted  entirely  to  this  subject  and,  as  a  preliminary,  that  a 
list  should  be  drawn  up  of  the  houses  in  each  parish  which 
are  notable  either  for  their  architecture,  structure  or  fittings. 
The  very  compilation  of  such  a  list  and  its  subsequent  publica- 
tion should  do  much  to  bring  home  to  the  owners  or  occupiers 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  houses  in  their  charge  and 
act  as  a  brake  on  a  too  hasty  decision  to  alter  or  rebuild 
them. 

The  list  once  made  might  be  subsequently  classified  so 
that  all  available  pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  cases 
of  the  first  importance.  Such  action  however  premises  a 
further  organization,  for  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  early 
information  of  the  proposed  destruction  of  a  scheduled  house 
should  come  to  hand  before  it  is  too  late  for  effective  action. 
It  would  thus  be  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  number 
of  local  correspondents,  preferably  those  who  had  compiled 
the  original  lists,  who  would  give  notice  to  the  Society  of 
the  threatened  destruction  of  any  building. 

It  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  of  an  English- 
man to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own,  and  it  must  be  our 
main  endeavour  in  these  matters  to  instruct  him  to  desire 
only  the  desirable,  rather  than  to  give  any  colour  of  inter- 
ference in  his  private  affairs. 

Let  us  above  all  not  dissipate  our  energies  in  attempting 
the  impossible  or  in  trying  to  preserve  the  unimportant  or 
the  commonplace.  The  attempt  to  confine  a  department 
store  or  a  garage  within  a  mask  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century  is  doomed  to  failure,  nor  can  we  reasonably 
expect  the  modern  shopkeeper  to  rest  content  with  the  shop- 
front  of  his  eighteenth-century  predecessor.  Such  alterations 
are  unfortunate  but  inevitable  and  may  even  be  tolerated 
as  the  authentic  impress  of  our  own  age.  A  continuous  row 
of  modern  shop-fronts  will  not  rob  us  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  gabled  sky-line  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  of  a 
country  town.  Finally  let  us  be  sure  before  we  take  action 
that  we  have  a  good  case  ;  let  us  not  cry  fire  !  fire  !  when 
only  the  toolshed  is  threatened.  By  straining  after  gnats 
some  camels  are  perforce  swallowed,  and  if  we  do  not  at 
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the  beginning    carry    public    opinion    with    us,  our  cause  is 
lost. 


Note  by  Hilary  Jenkinson,  F.S.A. 

Architecture  of  this  period  was  for  a  long  time,  archaeo- 
logically  speaking,  nobody's  child  :  not  so  many  years  ago 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  enlist  the  aid  of  any  of 
the  larger  official  organizations  for  the  saving  of  certain  fine 
specimens  of  early  eighteenth-century  architecture  and  decora- 
tion in  one  of  the  Surrey  suburbs  of  London  :  they  were 
"  not  archaeological."  The  article  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  has  contributed  to  the  present  volume 
of  our  Collections  shows  how  completely  and  happily  this 
point  of  view  has  changed  :  but  even  now,  when  the  mem- 
bership of  Archaeological  Societies  proclaims  the  increased 
amount  of  interest  taken  by  the  public  at  large  in  our 
heritage  from  the  past,  the  quantity  of  such  work  which, 
without  any  public  protest,  is  maimed  or  swept  away 
every  year  to  make  room  for  modern  improvements  is  still 
alarming. 

Our  County  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  examples  of  Queen 
Anne  and  Georgian  Domestic  Architecture  (not  to  mention 
fine  specimens  from  the  previous  century)  ;  one  well-known 
authority  l  who  was  asked  to  name  places  in  Surrey  which 
were  worthy  of  the  archaeologists'  attention  in  this  connection 
gave  a  first  list  of  no  less  than  55  places  ;  and  the  Appendix 
of  Illustrations  which  we  are  enabled  to  include  here  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Harold  Falkner,  F.R.I. B. A.,  gives  some  idea 

1  Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston,  F.S.A.  ;    his  list  included  : 
Camberwell — Surrey  Lodge,  Denmark  Hill  (Adam  style)  ; 
Clapham — round  Common  and  near  St.  Paul's  Church  ; 
Clandon  Park  ; 

Croydon — Inns  and  a  fine  Wrennian  Brick  House ; 
Deptford  and  Rotherhithe — old  Sea  Captains'  houses ; 
W.  Horsley  Manor  House,  front ; 
Peckham — Meetinghouse  Lane  ; 
Richmond — Maids  of  Honour  Row  ; 
Sanderstead  Court  and  Rectory  ; 
Seale — Poyle  Park  ; 

Thursley — Manor  Farmhouse,  near  Church  ; 
Woking — Hoe  Street,  painted  ceilings,  etc. 
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of  the  contribution  which  our  County  has  to  make  to  the 
Nation's  surviving  possessions  in  this  delightful  and  charac- 
teristic field. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  has  long  had  before  it  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  preserve  for  English  posterity  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  typically  English  inheritance.  Obvi- 
ously the  first  thing  is  to  take  stock  of  our  possessions,  in 
other  words  to  compile  and  publish  an  accurate  and  complete 
Hand-list  of  such  survivals  in  Surrey  :  and  the  present  time, 
when  the  Records  and  Ancient  Monuments  Committee  of  the 
Surrey  County  Council  has  invited  the  assistance  of  our  Society 
in  the  task  of  preparing  a  list  of  Antiquities  in  the  County  with 
a  view  to  helping  in  their  preservation  in  the  future,1  seems 
to  offer  an  excellent  occasion  for  undertaking  such  a  piece 
of  research.  Only  one  thing  is  necessary — a  sufficiency  of 
labour  :  and  to  be  effective  that  labour  must  be  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  County.  The  Council  therefore  appeals  to 
the  many  Members  who,  it  feels  sure,  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  to  volunteer  their  assistance  in  the  recording  of 
Notable  Examples  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  Surrey  :  if  such 
Members  will  write  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  form  a  group  of  workers,  draw  up  a  scheme, 
and  start  operations.  The  work  is  very  well  worth  doing, 
does  not  require  (in  its  initial  stages)  much  technical  equip- 
ment, and  will  be  easy  to  accomplish  if  enough  Members  will 
come  forward  to  help  ;  and  once  it  is  published  and  widely 
distributed  it  will  no  longer  be  possible,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  when  interesting  buildings  have  been  destroyed,  to  plead 
that  their  historical  value  was  not  known.  The  list  will  be 
an  invitation  to  all  who  are  interested  in  these  things  to 
sound  the  alarm  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  building  is 
threatened. 

1  See  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  recently  published. 
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APPENDIX   OF   ILLUSTRATIONS 

Reproduced  from  original  sketches  by  Harold  Falkner,  F.R.I.B.A 
Wilmer  House,  Farnham,  1715. 

Wilmer  House,  Farnham. 
Detail  of  Front  Door. 

LONGBRIDGE   HOUSE,   FARNHAM,    I7IO. 
LONGBRIDGE    HOUSE,    FARNHAM. 

Detail  of  Front  Door. 

Door  and  Railing  Approach,  Guildford. 
Destroyed  about  1905. 

Pair  of  Doors,  Recently  in  Guildford  High  Street. 


WILMER  HOUSE,  FARNHAM,   171 5 


.  I 


WILMER  HOUSE,  FARNHAM 
Detail  of  Front  Door 


LONGBRIDGE  HOUSE,  FARNHAM,   1710 


LONGBRIDGE  HOUSE,  FARNHAM 
Detail  of  Front  Door 
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DOOR  AND  RAILING  APPROACH  AT  GUILDFORD 
Destroyed  about  1905 


Tons 


PAIR  OF  DOORS,  RECENTLY  IN  GUILDFORD  HIGH  STREET 


PLATE  X 


Saxon  Cemetery  at  Guildown, 
G.  224,  showing  skeleton  in  situ. 


1  facing  page  119 


NOTES. 

[Under  this  heading  the  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  insert  notes  and 
short  articles  relative  to  discoveries  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
history  and  archceology  of  the  county.  All  communications  intended 
for  this  section  should  be  addressed  to  Castle  Arch,  Guildford.} 

Excavations  on  Limpsfield  Common. — Lieut.-Col.  R.  H. 
Cunnington  reports  that  he  and  Mr.  James  Graham  have  excavated 
three  or  four  of  the  saucer-like  depressions  on  Limpsfield  Common 
with  entirely  negative  results.  They  look  like  pit  dwellings,  viz. 
circular  depressions  with  a  low  surrounding  bank  10  to  20  feet  in 
diameter  ;  but  nothing  was  found  in  any  of  those  dug  into,  and  the 
solid,  evidently  "  unmoved  "  subsoil  was  found  18  inches  or  2  feet 
down.     There  are  some  30  of  these  depressions  on  the  Common. 

Roman  Find  at  Banstead. — A  brass  coin  of  Magnentius  was  found 
in  Banstead  in  July  1931  by  a  workman  during  the  construction 
of  a  new  house  about  300  yards  south  of  the  Drift  bridge  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road  to  Burgh  Heath.  It  lay  about  15  inches  below  the 
surface.  It  is  a  good  deal  worn,  but  appears  to  be  of  the  same  type 
as  that  in  the  Croydon  Collection  shown  as  E(2)  in  S.A.C.,  XIX, 
p.  4,  i.e.  it  has  the  head  of  Magnentius  to  the  right  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  Christian  monogram  between  A  and  co  on  the  reverse,  but 
it  is  rather  larger.  I  have  obtained  possession  of  the  coin  and 
have  placed  it  in  the  Guildford  Museum. 

Henry  Lambert. 

The  Saxon  Cemetery  at  Guildown,  Guildford. — Since  the 
publication  of  the  report  on  the  excavations  of  this  cemetery 
(S.A.C.,  XXXIX)  one  further  burial  and  a  few  more  objects  of 
grave  furniture  have  been  found. 

The  burial  (G.  224)  (Plate  X)  was  an  isolated  one  and  some 
distance  away  (in  a  S.W.  direction)  from  the  area  excavated 
and  reported  on. 

Description.— Direction  :    S.-N. 

Depth  of  grave  :     1 '  4". 
Length  of  skeleton  :    6'  o". 
Head,  pillowed  ;  face  bones  and  top  of  skull  destroyed.  Grave  narrow,  body 
being  slightly  tilted  on  to  left  side  and  shoulders  hunched  up.     Bones  in  good 
state  of  preservation. 
No  grave  furniture. 
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Fig.  i. 

Large  decorated  um.    Reconstructed  from  fragments.    Dark  brown  ware. 


&--  a 


b     c        d     e 
Fig.  2. 

.     ,  G-  77- 

a.  "  Ear-ring  "  ;  iron,  with  glass  and  silver  beads. 
b-e.  Iron  pins. 

b.  with  globular  head. 

d.  remains  of  cloth  still  preserved. 


Fig.  3. 

G.  216. 
Small,  coarse-made  beaker. 


Fig.  4. 

Foot-ring  of  Roman  "  Samian  "  ware  bowl . 
RECENT    FINDS    AT    GUILDOWN    CEMETERY. {\  full   size). 


NOTES.  I  2  I 

There  was  nothing  to  link  up  this  burial,  in  point  of  date,  with  any 
of  those  previously  found,  though  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  con- 
temporary with  the  later  ones  and  does  not  belong  to  the  Vic. 
group. 

Several  more  fragments  of  the  large,  elaborately  decorated  urn, 
of  which  numerous  pieces  had  already  been  found  (but  all  disturbed 
and  close  to  the  surface),  have  recently  been  found,  and  it  has  now 
been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  upper  part  of  this  vessel  (Fig.  i). 

Description. — Large  vessel  (?  cinerary)  of  coarse  black-dark  brown  ware. 
Hand  made.  Plain,  slightly  out-turned  rim.  Decorated  with  impressed 
rosettes,  a  double-row  of  them,  alternately  spaced,  forming  a  band  below  the 
rim  and  separated  above  and  below  by  grooved  lines.  The  body  of  the  vessel 
indiscriminately  studded  with  rosettes,  apparently  ceasing  just  below  its 
maximum  girth.  The  latter,  ornamented  with  a  row  of  protuberances, 
pushed  out  from  inside,  each  alternate  one  having,  in  addition,  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  ridge  bearing  "  slashed  "  decoration,  and,  like  the  protuberances, 
formed   by  pushing   out  the   clay   from   inside. 

Dimensions. — Rim  diameter,  3I". 

Girth  diameter,   n£". 

Additional  digging  alongside  the  hedge  (see  plan  with  Report) 
which  was  found  to  have  destroyed  the  skull  and  upper  part  of 
grave  G.  216  has  now  produced  a  small  food  vessel  (Fig.  3)  that 
belonged  to  this  burial.  It  was  in  fragments,  but  capable  of  restora- 
tion. It  is  a  small  coarse-ware  hand-made  beaker  similar  to  some 
of  the  others  from  this  cemetery.     Height,  4J"  ;    rim,  4I". 

Among  the  grave  furniture  accompanying  the  burial  G.  77  were 
found,  as  recorded  at  the  time  (S.A.C.,  XXXIX),  several  small 
fragments  of  much-corroded  iron.  It  has  now  been  possible  to  clean 
and  examine  these  and  they  are  illustrated  here  (Fig.  2). 

a,  the  most  interesting  of  them,  consists  of  the  broken  fragments 
of  an  iron  "  ear-ring,"  originally  threaded  with  beads,  of  which  two 
remain.  One  of  these  is  of  black-coloured  glass,  but  the  other  is  of 
silver,  and  apparently  silver  beads  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I 
cannot  trace  any  parallel  from  other  sites.  This  bead  is  formed  of  a 
piece  of  silver  wire,  tapering  at  the  ends  and  coiled  spirally  and  is 
yV  in  diameter. 

A  similar  ear-ring,  but  of  bronze  wire  and  having  five  beads,  all  of 
glass,  was  found  with  this  same  burial. 

The  other  objects  are  4  iron  pins,  of  which  d  and  e  are  probably 
from  brooches.  The  pin,  b,  has  a  globular  head,  and  d  still  pre- 
serves, in  the  form  of  iron  rust,  traces  of  the  coarse-woven  material 
into  which  it  was  pinned. 

Inquiry  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  reveals  that  the  work  of 
cleaning  and  mending  the  skeletons,  preparatory  to  examining  them 
in  detail  and  the  preparation  of  a  statistical  report,  is  advancing 
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steadily  but  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  year  or  two  before  this  great 
work  is  completed  and  such  a  report  can  be  prepared. 

In  the  previous  Report  it  was  stated  that  no  evidence  of  Roman 
occupation  or  stray  objects  of  Roman  date  were  found  with  any  of 
the  burials.  Since  then,  during  the  cleaning  of  the  skeletons  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  a  small  fragment  of  Roman  Samian  ware 
(Fig.  4)  was  found  among  the  bones  from  Grave  91.  This  consists 
of  a  much-burned  piece  of  the  foot-ring  of  a  large  bowl  which  was 
evidently  hang  on  the  surface  when  the  grave  was  dug,  and  filled  in 
with  chalk  and  other  material.  Possibly  a  piece  of  a  decorated 
Samian  bowl  of  form  Drag.  29  or  37. 

A.  W.  G.  Lowther. 

Saxon  Burials  at  Ewell.— The  building  of  shops  in  the  garden  of 
Ewell  House  brought  to  light,  in  1932,  several  burials  in  the  Saxon 
cemetery  believed  to  be  on  this  site.  Mr.  E.  A.  R.  Rahbula,  F.S.A., 
recovered  two  iron  spearheads,  an  urn  and  an  iron  shield-boss  ; 
also  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  and  roofing-tiles  from  the  same 
site.  These  objects  have  been  presented  to  the  London  Museum  by 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Uden  &  Co.  ;  and  are  described  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Dunning  in  The  Antiquaries  Journal,  October  1932. 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Cotton,  F.S.A.,  discovered  another  Saxon  burial  in  a 
part  of  this  land  now  thrown  into  the  Epsom  Road ;  it  included 
human  bones  and  a  gilded  bronze  saucer-shaped  brooch.  These 
objects  have  been  deposited  on  loan  at  the  London  Museum. 

C.  S.  Willis. 

Ancient  Scratch  Dial  at    Little  Bookham  Church. — We    are 

indebted  to  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Drinkwater,  for  the 
following  description  of  the  interesting  discovery  made  at  Little 
Bookham,  a  full  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  Surrey  Mirror, 
June  23rd,  1933  : 

"A  discovery  of  considerable  interest  has  been  made  in  this  ancient  church. 
The  beautiful  stone  mullioned  Norman  windows  at  some  remote  period  had 
been  covered  with  limewash,  and  when  this  was  being  removed  from  one 
of  the  windows  in  the  south  wall  an  ancient  Scratch  or  Mass  Dial  some  seven 
and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  perfectly  proportioned  was  revealed. 

It  might  seem  needless  to  remark  that  a  dial  which  depends  upon  the  sun 
for  its  utility  must  be  placed  facing  south,  and  yet  while  the  majority  are  in 
this  position  many  can  be  found  that  face  in  other  directions  ;  the  dial  is 
placed  nearly  always  where  it  would  be  met  with  at  once  by  a  person  approach- 
ing the  church.  How  then  does  it  come  about  that  the  Little  Bookham  dial 
is  inside  the  church  ?  The  explanation  is  quite  simple.  The  present  church 
is  only  a  small  part  of  the  original  building  ;  the  first  edifice  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century  and  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four  bays  with  a  south  aisle  and 
a  small  chancel  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arch.  The  south  aisle  col- 
lapsed or  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Scratch  Dial  was  originally  in  position 
on  the  outside  of  this  south  aisle.     Instead  of  rebuilding  the  south  aisle  it 
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was  decided  to  fill  up  the  remaining  arches  and  for  this  purpose  many  of  the 
stones  of  the  original  (destroyed)  aisle  were  used.  In  this  way  the  present 
south  wall  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  this  explains  why  the  dial, 
originally  on  the  outside  of  the  south  aisle,  is  now  inside  the  church.  The 
present  position  of  the  dial  is  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  it  is 
interesting  to  point  out  that,  [as  will  be  seen  from  Plate  XI],  the  lower  part 
of  the  dial  is  missing  :  the  mason  chipped  the  lower  part  of  the  dial  away  to 
make  the  stone  fit  into  its  present  position  ! 

The  gnomon  or  style  that  cast  the  shadow  was  a  peg  which  stood  out  at 
about  a  right  angle  from  the  stone.  The  style  hole  in  the  Little  Bookham  Dial 
is  2-j-y  deep  and  f  "  across,  funnel  shaped  and  clearly  cut. 

The  Little  Bookham  Dial  has  important  features  which  are  not  mentioned 
in  Father  Home's  list  of  types  of  203  dials.  Many  of  the  plates  given  by 
Father  Home  show  a  circle  of  dots  around  the  circumference  of  the  dial,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  Little  Bookham  Dial  where  the  circle  gives  35  dots,  but, 
in  addition  to  this  usual  outside  circle,  the  Little  Bookham  Dial  shows  a  second 
circle  of  dots  immediately  around  the  style  hole.  Father  Home,  in  writing 
about  the  Little  Bookham  Dial,  says  that  the  dots — both  the  outer  and  the 
inner — are  rather  unusual  and  that  they  may  be  merely  mutilations  and  not 
part  of  the  original  dial  at  all." 

Mr.  Drinkwater  gives  a  full  description  in  the  Surrey  Mirror  of 
the  history  and  explanation  of  Scratch  Dials,  for  which  he  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  Dom  Ethelbert  Home,  whose  book, 
Scratch  Dials  :  their  Description  and  History,  is  the  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Ancient  Glass  in  Buckland  Church. — There  are  several  references 
to  the  stained  glass  in  this  church  in  the  late  Dr.  Peatling's  book  on 
Stained  Glass  in  Surrey  Churches,  edited  by  Mr.  Eeles  and  published 
by  the  Society,  particularly  on  pages  xix  and  10.  On  the  latter  page 
there  are  extracts  from  Aubrey's  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Surrey,  which  refer  to  the  ancient  fourteenth-century  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  also  to  a  figure  of  "  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
Jesus  in  her  arms  "  said  to  be  "  under  the  Steeple,"  but  which 
(according  to  an  extract  from  Manning)  was  lost  prior  to  1799,  and 
was  (according  to  Cracklow)  still  missing  in  1824.  These  extracts 
appear  in  Dr.  Peatling's  book  without  comment,  and  it  was  therefore 
with  some  diffidence  that  in  January  1931  I  wrote  to  Miss  Heath 
(then  Secretary  of  the  Society)  and  pointed  out  that  in  the  extreme 
top  of  the  heavy  tracery  of  one  of  the  modern  stained-glass  windows 
on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle  there  was  concealed  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  which  appeared  to  my  eyes  to  be 
ancient  glass,  and  might  conceivably  be  the  figure  referred  to  by 
Aubrey  and  subsequently  lost.  On  receipt  of  my  letter  the  matter 
was  referred  by  Miss  Heath  to  Mr.  Eeles  for  investigation,  and  as  a 
result,  as  I  understand,  of  consultation  between  him  and  Mr.  Philip 
Johnston  a  report  was  made  by  the  latter,  which,  after  stating  that 
"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ancient  glass  in  three  of  the  windows  is 
some  of  the  very  finest  in  Surrey  or  the  South  of  England,"  goes  on 
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to  describe  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  as  "  the  exquisite  fifteenth-century 
Virgin  and  Child  in  silver  stain."  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  figure,  subsequently  lost  sight  of,  which  was 
mentioned  by  Aubrey  as  being  under  the  steeple. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  report  by  the  Buckland 
Parochial  Church  Council  the  two  fourteenth-century  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  have  for  their  greater  safety  been  removed 
from  the  two  separate  windows,  in  which  they  have  been  placed  for 
many  years,  and  both  of  which  were  made  to  open  for  light  and 
ventilation,  and  have  been  re-leaded  and  placed  together  in  the 
north  window  of  the  aisle  opposite  the  door,  while  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  has  been  rescued  from  the  tracery  of  the  modern 
south  window,  and  placed  by  itself  in  the  north  window  over  the 
pulpit. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  rediscovery 
(or  rather  re-identification)  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  has 
not  only  added  a  very  precious  piece  of  ancient  glass  to  the  records 
of  the  glass  in  Surrey  churches,  but  has  also  had  the  indirect  effect 
of  safeguarding  the  still  more  ancient  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. 

An  illustration  of  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  given  in 
Dr.  Peatling's  book.  Plate  XII  shows  the  Virgin  and  Child  as  they 
appear  in  their  new  settings  :  it  will  be  observed  in  the  latter  that 
the  Virgin  is  holding  a  little  bird  in  her  left  hand. 

Ernest  C.  Clay. 

The  de  la  Puilles  and  the  Poyles. — The  de  la  Puille  family  were 
notable  in  Surrey  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Walter  de  la  Puille  was  associated  with  Merton  Priory  c.  1178 
and  1198  to  c.  1212,  as  witnessing  two  grants  of  land  at  Horton, 
South  Buckinghamshire,  and  two  at  Kingswood  in  Surrey ;  and 
as  representing  the  Prior  in  transactions  at  Molesey  and  several 
more  distant  places  1  ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
of  some  standing. 

Walter  owned  the  manor  of  Poyle  in  Middlesex,  which  adjoined 
Horton,  with  the  river  Colne  (the  County  boundary)  separating 
them,  and  which  in  1210-12  had  already  become  known  by  his 
name.2    Probably  he  was  the  "  Walter  Puileis  "  who  in  1166  held 

1  Merton  Priory  Records  (Heales),  pp.  34,  53,  54,  xxiv.  [Heales's  sugges- 
tion of  Carshalton  for  "  Hortune  "  is  wrong  historically,  and  the  list  he  gives 
(p.  xliv)  of  Merton  properties  c.  1242  places  it  in  Buckinghamshire.]  Curia 
Regis  Rolls,   1210-11-12. 

2  "Villa  de  Puilla,"  and  " —  Pulla  "  {Red  Book  of  Exchequer,  543  and 
eclxxxii)  ;  "  Puilla,"  "  la  Poile,"  and  "  la  Pyle  "  in  1235-6  {Book  of  Fees,  473, 
475)  ;    "  Poyle  "  in  1238  (Feet  of  Fines  Mx.,  24). 
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land  in  Buckinghamshire  of  the  Honour  of  Windsor,1  who  were 
the  superior  landlords  of  Poyle.  As,  however,  Walter  is  mentioned 
at  Poyle  as  late  as  1235-6  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  son 
of  this  earlier  Walter.  At  Poyle  he  was  succeeded  by  William, 
who  was  there  in  1242-3,  and  later  by  Thomas.2 

In  1252-3  Thomas  bought  the  estate  in  Guildford  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Testards  since  the  Conquest.3  This  property  "  possessed 
the  privilege  of  Courts  Baron  "  and  its  Lords  were  ex-officio  Marshals 
of  the  Household  ;  and  Wm.  Bray  specifies  its  extent  in  1801,  as 
including  the  Town  Mills  and  Waterworks  and  various  lands  and 
tenements  thereabouts,  with  possessions  in  Merrow,  Clandon  and 
Worplesden.4  The  Guildford  portion,  it  may  be  noted,  lay  near 
the  Wey,  and  below  and  on  the  slope  of  Pewley  Hill.  Thomas  was 
holding  in  1263. 5 

During  the  next  decade  another  Walter  appears,  by  whom  the 
family  estates  were  considerably  extended.  In  1268  he  married 
an  Oxfordshire  heiress,  Alice  de  Hampton,  a  girl  of  15  who  had 
become  his  ward.  She  brought  him  a  life-interest  in  her  estate 
at  Hampton-by-the-Bridge,  by  the  Cherwell ;  and  perhaps  also 
interests  in  estates  at  Chilton,  Hodcote  and  Ilsley  in  Berkshire,  for 
which  Walter  was  registered  in  1272  to  1292.6  In  1274  he  held 
property  at  Frinton,  Essex  ;  and  by  1286  he  was  holding  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  what  was  then  described  as  the  manor  of 
Tongham,7  and  later  as  the  present  manor  (or  Park)  of  Poyle.  At 
Walter's  death  in  1299  he  was  seized  of  the  estates  at  Poyle  and 
Stairwell  in  Middlesex ;  at  Guildford  and  Tongham,  and  also 
Cudworth  Manor  and  adjacent  lands  in  and  near  Newdigate, 
in  Surrey ;  and  his  life  interest  in  Hampton,  Oxon.8  The 
Berks  properties  are  not  included  in  the  Inquisition  ;  but  they 
appear  later  on,  in  connection  with  Walter's  widow,  Alice,  and  after 
her  death — which  happened  some  thirty  years  later. 

Later,  Ham pton-at -Bridge  (or  Hampton  Steven)  Oxon.  became 
Hampton  Poyle  ;  and  Chilton  was  described  as  "  Chilton  Poyle  " 
in  1424. 9 

John  de  la  Poille,  or  Puille,  Walter's  son  and  heir,  was  Knight 
of  the  Shire  for  Surrey  in  1307,  1312,  1313,  and  1316  ;  and  John's 
second  son  Henry  was  similarly  honoured  in  1357-8. l0     This  John 

1  In  S.  Bucks,  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  316,  "  Pinleis  "  in  one  MS. 

2  Book  of  Fees,  899;    Feet  of  Fines  Mx.  (Cal.),  pp.  35,  39,  216. 

3  V.C.H.,  Surr.,  Ill,  563  ;    Feet  of  Fines  Suit.,  p.  34. 

*  Manning  and  Bray,  I,   15-23  ;  II,  99.  5  Surr.  Fines,  p.  42. 

6  Inquis.  Post  Mortem,   1268,   1272,   1292  ;    also  Hundred  Rolls,  2  Ed.  I. 

7  Hundred  Rolls,  2  Ed.  I  ;    Pontissara  Register  (Surr.  Record  Soc),  p.  597. 

8  Inq.  Post.  Mort.,  27  Ed.  I,  p.  305. 

9  I. P.M.,  2  Hy.  VI.     The  addition  of  "  Poyle  "  was  temporary. 
10  V.C.H.,  Surr.,  I,  432-4. 
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was  King's  Collector  of  the  Lay  Subsidies  in  1315-16  x  ;  he  died  in 
1317.  His  first-born  son  John  succeeded  him,  and  died  without 
issue  in  1332  at  about  29  years  of  age,  his  brother  Henry  being 
his  heir.2 

Thos.  de  la  Poyle,  son  of  Henry  and  great-grandson  of  Walter, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1360,  became  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire 
in  1397. 

The  family  held  the  estates  at  Guildford,  Tongham,  Hampton 
Poyle,  and  Chilton  Poyle  until  c.  1423,  when  they  reverted — by 
arrangement — to  Robert  Warner,  John  Gaynesford  3  and  others. 

I  have  not  found  evidence  of  the  place  of  origin  of  this  family. 
It  may  have  been  Apulia,  or  perhaps  less  probably  Puilly,  in  the 
French  Ardennes  near  the  Belgian  frontier. 

These  Poyles  are  interesting  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the 
names  of  mediaeval  owners  became  attached  to  their  estates. 

Arthur  Bonner. 

Vincent  Gavell  of  Cobham. — The  following  is  a  transcript  of 
the  writing  on  a  piece  of  parchment  13!"  X  3^"  retaining  an  un- 
recognizable fragment  of  seal.  It  was  for  long  in  Cobham  Court, 
the  home  of  the  Gavells,  and  later  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tom  Bennett, 
Master  of  the  Surrey  Foxhounds.  Through  the  kindness  of  his 
sister-in-law,  Miss  Husband,  the  document  is  now  in  my  possession. 

By  the  King 
Wee  will  and  Commaund  you  and  everie  of  you  all  excuses  and  delayes  set  apart 
forthwith  after  the  Receipt  sight  or  knowledge  hereof  to/forbeare  nsheing 
the  Pooles  or  Pondes  of  Vincent  Gavell  our  Warde,  and  also  to  forbeare  felling 
of  Trees  or  comitting  anie  manner/of  Waist  uppon  any  part  of  our  said 
Wardes  Landes  according  to  the  Tenor  of  an  order  of-  the  Sixteenth  of  this 
instant  Februarie/made  by  the  Mr  and  Councell  of  our  Court  of  Wards  and 
liveries  touching  the  premisses,  And  fayle  yee  not  thaccomplishment  hereof 
uppon  payne  of  you  and/every  of  you  vcU'  [^500]  yeoven  [given]  under  the 
seale  of  our  Court  of  wardes  and  Liveries  the  xvijth  day  of  February  in  the 
Thirteenth /yeare  of  our  Raigne 

ord  1 6°  Chamberlayne 

To  Sr  Frauncis  Vincent  knight  and  his  Sonne  Sr/Anthonie  Vincent 
knight  their  Servantes  Laborers/and  Workemen  and  all  others 
whome  yt  shall/apperteyne  and  to  every  of  them 
Gavell 

intd  [?  entered] 

Manning  and  Bray,  Vol.  II,  p.  734,  say : 

"  Francis  Gavell  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Archer,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  of  his  own  name,  who  was  an  infant  at  his  death,  and  was  under  the 
guardianship  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent  of  Stoke  Dabernon,  who  married  Mary, 
another  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Archer.     He  attained  his  age  of  21,  and  held 

1  Surr.  Taxation  Returns:    Surr.  Record  Sdc,  xvii,  28,  29,  38,  39. 

2  Inq.  Post  Mort.,  vii,   307. 

3  Both  Warner  and  Gaynesford  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Poyles. 
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his  first  Court  in  17  James  1  1G20.  He  married  to  [sic]  his  first  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  and  .  .  .  had  issue  two  sons,  Vincent  and 
Henry.  .  .  .  He  died  28  January  1632-3,  leaving  Vincent  Gavell  his  eldest 
son  and  heir." 

This  Vincent  Gavell  appears  to  be  the  ward  in  the  document, 
making  the  "  Raigne  "  that  of  Charles  I,  and  the  "  Thirteenth 
yeare  "  say  1638.  We  also  note  that  the  boy's  father  had  also  been 
under  the  control  of  Sir  Francis  Vincent,  to  whom  both  were  closely 
related.  The  boy's  mother,  Margaret,  and  his  uncle,  the  "  Sr 
Anthonie  Vincent  knight  "  of  the  deed,  are  represented  among  other 
little  kneeling  figures  on  the  tomb  of  their  mother,  Sarah,  in  Stoke 
d'Abernon  church. 

T.  E.  C.  Walker. 

The  Surrey  Flail. — About  the  example  of  this  in  the  Castle  Arch 
Museum  the  following  information  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Leonard 
A.  Gill,  of  Heme  Bay,  and  as  the  implement  seems  to  be  practically 
extinct,  it  may  be  well  to  put  it  on  record.  Between  1866  and  1868 
when  Mr.  Gill  was  a  boy  of  8  to  10  years  old,  a  Mr.  Trusler,  a  small 
farmer  of  Farnham,  made  him  a  flail  which  he  used  daily  to  help 
him  thrash  his  corn.  They  also  winnowed  by  hand.  The  flail 
— called  "  thwail  "  by  the  farmer — was  swung  with  a  whirl  to  the 
right  on  leaving  the  floor  over  the  back  and  head  and  down  again. 
The  art  was  making  the  free  end  come  down  horizontally  so  that 
the  point  did  not  bruise  the  grain. 

S.  E.  Winbolt. 

The  Banqueting  House  of  Nonsuch. — The  brick  retaining- wall  of 
the  earth  platform  on  which  the  Banqueting  House  stood,  in  Ewell 
parish,  has  been  repaired  by  the  Epsom  Rural  District  Council,  and 
although,  owing  to  two  previous  reparations,  few  of  the  original 
Tudor  bricks  are  visible  the  wall  is  now  in  a  sound  state  and  the 
trees  that  injured  the  wall  have  been  removed.  The  positions  of 
the  walls  of  the  Banqueting  House  have  been  marked  by  concrete 
kerbs. 

C.  S.  Willis. 

Rocque's  Map  of  Surrey. — Since  I  wrote  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Vol.  XL  of  the  Collections,  Col.  Sir  Chas.  Close,  formerly 
Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  published  his  interest- 
ing little  book  entitled  The  Map  of  England.  This  contains  two 
flattering  references  to  Rocque's  Map  which  is  described  as 

"  an  interesting  production  ...  It  is  a  complete  and  elaborate  map  ;  one 
could  count  the  number  of  houses  and  almost  calculate  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  only  weak  feature  of  the  map  is  the  hachuring — that  is, 
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vertical  shading — of  the  hills.  .  .  .  But  it  is  a  splendid  map,  and  has  been 
reproduced  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society." 

This  is  distinguished  praise  from  such  an  authority,  and  not  only- 
shows  that  the  Society's  enterprise  was  fully  justified  but  affords 
further  proof  of  the  wide  interest  which  the  reproduction  has 
aroused.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  as  a  result  of  this 
interest  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  G.  L.  F.  Grece  of  Redhill,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  an  original  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the 
Map  mounted  in  one  sheet,  which  is  now  in  the  Society's  Library. 
Peter  Andrews,  who  completed  and  engraved  the  Map,  can  I 
think  be  identified  with  Peter  Andre  who  in  collaboration  with 
John  Chapman  prepared  a  map  of  Essex  which  was  published  in 
1777.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Map  of  the  County  of  Essex  from  an 
Actual  Survey  taken  in  1772,  1773  and  1774  by  John  Chapman  and 
Peter  Andre."  Moreover,  the  imprint  gives  the  exact  date  of 
publication  so  that  no  room  was  left  for  misunderstanding  such  as 
arose  respecting  the  date  of  Rocque's  Map. 

Vol.  XL.     Corrigenda  : 

p.  74, 1.  4.  For,  "  The  words  '  not  named  '  against  a  personal  or 
nobiliary  name  denote  that  that  name  is  similarly  omitted  "  sub- 
stitute "  The  words  '  no  name  '  in  Col.  1  denote  that  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  is  omitted  in  the  first  edition." 

p.  76.  For  "  Dingby  House — Not  marked  "  read  "  Dingby 
House — No  name." 

W.  Hooper. 

The  Place  Names  of  Surrey. — The  English  Place  Name  Society 
have  been  able  to  complete  the  work  on  this  county,  and  the 
material  is  now  going  to  Press  as  Vol.  XI  of  the  Society's  Publica- 
tions, to  be  issued  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1934. x 

An  extension  of  the  field  of  investigation  has  been  manifest  in 
the  Society's  recent  publications  by  the  inclusion  not  only  of 
numerous  homestead  and  other  "  minor  "  Place  Names,  but  also 
of  an  increasing  number  of  Field  Names.  Many  collections  of 
manorial  and  other  local  documents  (largely  unprinted),  formerly 
not  easy  of  access,  have  been  consulted  with  excellent  results  ;  and 
the  searching  of  unprinted  Rolls,  etc.,  at  the  Public  Record  Office 
and  other  National  depositories  has  also  been  extended. 

The  valuable  service  in  these  directions  rendered  by  Mr.  J.  E.  B. 
Gover,  M.A.,  the  Society's  Assistant  Editor,  will  be  evidenced  in 

1  Published  for  the  Society  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press  ;  to  Non- 
Members  at  20s.  The  Members'  subscription  to  the  Society  is  15s.  (minimum). 
It  is  necessary  to  have  also  the  Society's  handbook  :  The  Chief  Elements  used 
in  English  Place  Names,  price  (to  purchasers  of  the  volume)  3s. 
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the  Surrey  volume.  With  his  prolific  results  the  material  collected 
by  the  present  writer — dealing  with  some  1,200  names — has  been 
collated. 

The  interpretive  side  has  been  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
specialists,  Dr.  Mawer  and  Professor  Stenton,  the  Society's  Editors- 
in-Chief. 

Arthur  Bonner. 

Croydon  Canal. — During  the  alterations  to  West  Croydon  Station 
a  portion  of  the  old  Croydon  Canal  has  been  excavated.  This 
canal  was  made  during  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century,  but  was 
closed  after  a  short  history  of  about  28  years  and  sold  to  the  Croydon 
and  London  Railway  Company.  The  Croydon  and  London  Railway 
existed  for  only  four  years  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  London- 
Brighton. 
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The  History  of  Compton  in  Surrey. — By  Cecilia  Lady  Boston. 
The  European  Art  Publishing  Co.,  London,  1933  ;    7s.  6d. 

This  well-printed  and  very  attractively  illustrated  volume  is,  the 
preface  tells  us,  intended  to  afford  to  the  parishioners  of  Compton, 
and  to  the  younger  members  in  particular,  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  the  past  history  of  the  village  and  of  its 
beautiful  and  ancient  church  in  the  hope  that  the  value  of  both 
may  be  enhanced  thereby  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  concerning 
them  increased.  It  is  not  intended,  we  are  told,  for  students  of 
archaeology  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  help  to  elucidate  doubtful 
points  in  local  history  or  bring  to  light  fresh  information  about 
them. 

With  this  purpose  a  good  deal  of  general  information  about  the 
setting  of  English  history  in  which  the  local  events  occurred  is 
given,  which  will  no  doubt  be  useful  to  the  parishioner  who  knows 
little  of  such  things.  As  always  in  such  cases  however  it  involves 
reliance  on  authorities  whose  opinions  are  sometimes  open  to 
question,  while  general  statements  made  without  specific  authority 
are  sometimes  not  defensible,  e.g.  that  to  the  number  of  destitute 
people  already  existing  on  charity  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries 
added  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates  who  wandered  homeless 
and  penniless  about  the  country  (p.  33).  But  the  religious  were 
nearly  always,  in  fact,  pensioned  at  the  Dissolution  (see  Essays  in 
History,  presented  to  R.  Lane  Poole,  p.  442).  Nor  did  the  Dis- 
solution break  up  what  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  centres  of 
learning  in  the  country  (p.  48).  Had  that  been  the  case,  William 
of  Wykeham  would  hardly  have  founded  a  college  for  secular  priests 
in  preference  to  a  monastery,  and  the  monasteries  which  did  exist 
— the  foundation  of  new  monasteries  had  practically  ceased  by 
Wykeham's  day — would  have  produced  better  chronicles  than  the 
poor  stuff  which  was  written  by  the  monks  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  evidence  of  any  activity  by  monasteries  in 
Surrey  in  the  matter  of  schools  (see  Victoria  County  History,  II, 
Schools). 

But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  the  general  historical 
setting.     We  should  be  grateful  for  the  great  mass  of  interesting 
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and  detailed  information  given  about  Compton.  This  includes  a 
general  account  of  the  parish  and  of  the  separate  manors,  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Rectors,  and  is  evidently  based  on  a  great  deal 
of  research.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way,  to  find  that  Sir  Wilham 
Paynel  held  land  in  Compton.  This  was  the  man  to  whom  John  de 
Camoys  assigned  his  wife  Margaret  by  deed.  After  his  death 
Margaret's  right  to  dower  was  questioned  under  the  second  Statute 
of  Westminster  (13  Ed.  I),  under  which  a  woman  leaving  her 
husband  and  living  with  an  adulterer  shall  lose  her  dower.  William 
and  Margaret  produced  letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  stating  that  they  had  purged  them- 
selves of  adultery,  but  Parliament  in  1300  decided  that  notwith- 
standing the  pretended  purgation  in  the  Spiritual  Court  she  was 
not  entitled  to  dower. 

A  few  points  of  detail  may  be  noted.  P.  53.  "  Eventually  some 
of  the  more  important  routes  were  considerably  widened  and 
became  the  great  coaching  roads."  This  may  be  so,  but  the 
contrary  was  quite  common,  a  wide  green  lane  having  a  metalled 
strip  put  down  the  middle  and  the  two  edges  enclosed  (hence  the 
double  line  of  trees  on  some  roads). 

p.  70.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a  plan  of  the  land  was  attached 
to  a  twelfth -century  deed.  Bush  of  sillig  must  mean  a  bushel  of 
rye  (siligo). 

p.  73,  hosterium.  This  must  be  hatch,  and  a  variant  of  ostium 
or  hostium. 

p.  81,  De  Guldeford  ;  p.  170,  De  Polstede,  his  family.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  surnames  were  fixed  so  early. 

p.  84.  The  right  of  reversion  to  the  Crown  was  probably  designed 
to  keep  the  Abbot  up  to  the  mark,  and  as  far  as  the  Crown  was 
concerned  was  a  good  reason  for  exacting  a  fine. 

p.  103.  The  reason  for  the  surrender  of  the  Court  by  Sir  Thomas 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  necessary  form  to  avoid  a  question 
of  jurisdiction.  The  lord  remised  his  right  to  have  the  case  tried 
in  the  manor  court  (c/.  the  recovery  printed  at  p.  52  of  S.A.C., 
XXXII). 

p.  108,  Manor  of  Hurtmore.  A  reference  to  the  manor  in  1278- 
79  is  of  some  weight,  but  a  reference  in  a  Tudor  document  to  profits 
of  Courts  in  a  list  of  other  advantages  does  not  at  all  prove  their 
existence,  any  more  than  a  reference  to  watercourses  would  prove 
that  there  was  a  watercourse. 

p.  114,  tempore  aperto  evidently  means  when  there  were  no 
growing  crops. 

p.  116.  Brocacre,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  more  probably  Badger's- 
acre  than  Brocas'acre. 
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p.  134.  There  seems  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Lucia  atte 
Church  was  an  anchoress.  She  is  not  the  only  woman  mentioned 
without  description  (see  Lucia  Petyt,  p.  210)  and  she  pays  i2d., 
which  is  much  more  than  a  number  of  other  payments  (of  8d.,  6d. 
and  4d.).  Like  Robert  atte  Yerd  she  was  no  doubt  known  by  the 
situation  of  her  dwelling. 

p.  174.  October  of  St.  Martin  should  be  Octave.  This  is  pre- 
sumably a  misprint,  of  which  there  are  unfortunately  a  considerable 
number  in  the  book. 

The  excellence  of  the  illustrations  has  already  been  referred  to. 
They  must  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  know  the  place  well 
and  to  those  readers  who  do  not  they  are  of  great  assistance  in 
appreciating  it.  But  the  book,  like  all  books  of  local  history, 
ought  to  have  had  a  map,  and  a  reproduction  of  the  tithe  map, 
or  some  similar  map,  would  have  greatly  added  to  its  value.  For 
parishioners  this  omission  may  be  less  important.  It  is  in  any 
case  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  appreciate  as  it  deserves 
this  effort  to  interest  them  in  the  history  and  buildings  of  Compton. 

Henry  Lambert. 

Notes  on  the  History  of  Saint  Martha's  by  Guildford,  in 
Surrey,   The   Rectory   and   Advowson   of   the   Church.    By 

O.  M.  Heath.  Billing  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  Guildford,  1933  ;  is.  6d. 
This  is  an  interesting  and  well-documented  little  book,  which 
should  finally  dispose  of  the  old  idea  that  St.  Martha's  was  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  Middle  Ages  connected  with  the  Pilgrims'  Way 
and  with  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Miss  Heath  points  out  that 
the  only  reference  to  pilgrims  in  connection  with  St.  Martha's  is 
in  Bishop  Waynflete's  Indulgence  of  1463,  the  object  of  which  was 
obviously  to  obtain  funds  for  repairing  the  building.  The  name 
of  the  church,  which  was  a  parish  church  and  not,  as  it  came 
to  be  called  later,  a  chapel,  was  "  Ecclesia  de  Sancta  Martha  " 
(1224  and  1270,  and  so  generally  throughout  the  Middle  Ages). 
But  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  is  referred  to  in  1273  as  Momartre 
extra  Gildeford,  which  evidently  corresponds  to  Martirhill  (1463) 
or  Martyrhill  (1510  and  frequently  later).  There  is,  however, 
nothing  in  the  references  to  the  church,  with  two  exceptions,  to  show 
that  the  church  itself  had  any  connection  with  any  sort  of  martyr. 
These  exceptions  are  in  Bishop  Waynflete's  indulgence  which  speaks 
of  "  Capella  .  .  .  Sancte  Marthe  Virginis  ac  omnium  Sanctorum 
Martirum  vulgariter  nuncupatam  Martirhill,"  and  in  another 
reference  in  his  register  of  the  following  year.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  suspicion  that  the  draftsman  of  the  indulgence  seized 
on  the  name  of  the  hill,  and  being  anxious  to  heighten  the  sanctity 
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of  the  building  for  which  he  was  trying  to  raise  money  let  his 
imagination  run  away  with  him.  He  was  clearly  imperfectly  in- 
formed about  the  church,  for  he  calls  it  Capella,  though  the  next 
year  the  Register  silently  corrected  the  error  by  reverting  to  Church. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Martyrhill  nothing  is  known,  and  the 
suggestions  of  Manning  and  Bray  appear  to  be  merely  guesses. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  if  it  should  seem  odd  that 
the  Episcopal  clerk  should  have  drafted  the  indulgence  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  it  is  even  stranger  that  the  very  existence 
of  a  parish  could  not  very  much  later  be  lost,  for  this  is  what,  it 
seems,  occurred  with  Preston  in  Banstead  (see  S.A.C.,  XXXVII, 
73,  74).  Miss  Heath  gives  no  institution  of  a  vicar  after  1412 
until  1637,  an(i  saYs  that  there  must  have  been  many  other  vicars 
whose  names  have  not  been  recorded.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  so.  There  were  no  vicars  appointed  to  Burgh 
between  1446  and  1492 — perhaps  none  after  1414  (see  Manning 
and  Bray,  II,  597).  Burgh  was  ruinous  in  1378.  If  St.  Martha 
was  ruinous,  as  it  apparently  was  in  1463,  it  is  possible  that  the 
parish  was  left  without  an  incumbent  for  long  periods  together. 
Who  in  this  connection  was  the  parson  of  the  church  to  whom 
John  Gunter  left  3s.  4^.,  in  1510  ?  In  law  presumably  the  Prior 
of  Newark.  It  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  a  book  like  this  based 
on  actual  documents  which  are  incomplete  that  it  is  so  easy  to  ask 
questions  on  it  and  so  hard,  often  impossible,  to  answer  them.  In 
any  case  Surrey  Archaeology  is  indebted  to  Miss  Heath  for  giving 
us  this  interesting  little  volume. 

H.  L. 

Oxted,  Limpsfield  and  Neighbourhood. — Edited  by  Lewis  G. 
Fry.     Oxted.     Printed  by  W.  and  G.  Godwin,  1932. 

In  his  introduction  the  Editor  correctly  describes  this  book  as 
"  not  a  systematic  history  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a  compilation 
of  articles  by  living  writers  who  have  special  knowledge  of  their 
subject  supplemented  by  a  few  traditions  and  personal  recollec- 
tions." As  might  be  expected  the  articles  are  of  rather  unequal 
merit,  but  the  general  result  of  a  perusal  of  them  is  to  get  a  pleasing 
and  satisfying  picture  of  what  was,  until  transformed  in  these  modern 
days  of  motor  traffic,  one  of  the  most  remote  and  rural  corners  of 
Surrey.  Moreover,  in  at  least  one  or  two  cases  the  contributions 
embody  the  result  of  original  research  and  sound  scholarship. 

The  opening  chapter  consists  of  a  number  of  short  and  very 
miscellaneous  sketches  ranging  in  interest  from  an  explanation  (with 
transcripts  and  translations)  of  the  Domesday  entries  relative 
to  Limpsfield,  Oxted  and  Titsey  to  an  account  of  the  village  cricket. 
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The  most  valuable  sections  of  this  chapter  are  those  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Pease  dealing  with  the  parish  records,  especially  in  relation  to  poor 
law  relief  and  the  maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Crowter's 
on  the  ancient  maps  of  the  county.  The  latter  writer,  however,  is 
hardly  correct  in  saying  that  the  earliest  printed  map  of  Surrey  is 
Norden's  of  1607.  Recently,  by  means  of  the  beautiful  reproduc- 
tion of  it  by  the  British  Museum,  we  have  been  able  to  refer  to 
that  of  Saxton  of  1575.  In  view  too  of  Dr.  Hooper's  article  in  our 
last  volume  the  traditional  date  of  1762  for  Rocque's  map,  of  which 
a  portion  is  here  reproduced,  will  have  to  be  revised.  In  the  section 
on  the  place-names  the  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Granville  Leveson 
Gower's  pamphlet  on  the  Etymologies  of  Tandridge  Hundred  as 
published  by  Weyman  (sic)  &  Sons  in  1875  is  misleading.  The 
writer  is  no  doubt  quoting  from  a  reprint  of  the  articles  which 
appeared  in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Collections  of  this  Society  which  were 
then  printed  by  Wyman  &  Sons. 

Chapter  II,  which  is  on  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  is 
by  several  hands  and  helps  to  preserve  much  of  the  old  folk-lore 
and  ancient  customs  of  the  countryside.  Somewhat  artlessly  put 
together,  often  in  the  actual  words  of  the  more  humble  inhabitants, 
the  chapter  does  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  primitive  con- 
ditions still  surviving  in  the  district  almost  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Architecture  by  Mr.  Arthur  Keen,  illus- 
trated by  his  own  drawings,  we  have  more  serious  matter  of  interest. 
Within  the  compass  of  some  twenty-seven  pages  Mr.  Keen  deals 
very  competently  with  the  salient  features  of  the  churches  of  Limps- 
field  and  Oxted  and  of  the  ancient  houses  and  cottages  of  those 
parishes.  But  the  chapters  of  outstanding  merit  in  the  whole  work 
are  those  by  Lieut. -Col.  R.  H.  Cunnington  on  the  Geology  of  the 
district  and  on  the  vestiges  of  Early  Man,  because  in  addition  to 
dealing  critically  with  the  work  of  previous  authorities  they  set 
out  the  author's  own  well-informed  observations  on  these  subjects 
and  contain  the  hitherto  unpublished  results  of  investigations  made 
by  him  and  by  Mr.  Graham  of  Woldingham.  The  chapter  contains 
a  description  of  all  the  recorded  "  finds  "  from  the  earliest  eoliths 
to  the  sherds  of  mediaeval  pottery.  Since  the  publication  of  this 
book  we  hear  from  Col.  Cunnington  that  he  has  found  in  all  five 
distinct  sites  of  mediaeval  potteries,  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  Limpsfield  Chart.  Some 
specimens  of  the  sherds  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Guildford.  We 
hear  also  that  the  saucer-like  depressions  on  Limpsfield  Common, 
to  which  he  alludes  on  p.  122,  where  he  suggests  they  resemble  the 
prehistoric  pit  dwellings  on  Worms  Heath,  have  since  been  ex- 
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cavated  by  him  and  Mr.  Graham,  but  with  entirely  negative  results, 
nothing  being  found  in  any  of  them. 

Sections  dealing  with  the  wild  flowers,  butterflies  and  birds  of 
the  neighbourhood  bring  the  book  to  a  close.  In  addition  to  the 
illustrations  already  noted  there  are  several  maps  and  photographs, 
borrowed  from  Country  Life,  of  villagers  taken  not  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  which  serve  to  show  the  quaint  and 
primitive  conditions  of  life  then  still  existing  in  south-east  Surrey. 

M.  S.  G. 

Ashtead  Church  :  Its  Story  and  Memories.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Austin,  M.A.     Birch  &  Whittington  ;    2s.  6d. 

Many  people,  visiting  some  of  our  country  churches  for  the  first 
time,  must  have  looked  round  in  vain  for  something,  even  if  only 
a  printed  leaflet,  that  would  tell  them  what  is  particularly  worthy 
of  note  and  would  supply  them  with  a  few  dates  and  facts.  Until 
now,  the  church  of  St.  Giles  at  Ashtead  has  numbered  among  such 
buildings  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  obtained,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  this  excellent  little  book,  written  by  the  Rector, 
is  particularly  welcome. 

It  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  that  one  can  quickly  grasp  all 
the  essential  information  and  the  nine  illustrations  include  some 
good  photographs  and  reproductions  of  early  drawings. 

One  is  reluctant  to  make  any  criticism  of  a  work  of  this  nature 
that  has  been  so  long  overdue,  but  there  are  two  rather  serious 
omissions,  viz.  (i)  a  Plan  of  the  church  in  its  present  state,  showing 
the  work  of  the  different  periods  and  the  exact  placing  of  what  was 
removed  during  the  "  improvements  "  of  the  last  century  ;  and 
(2)  an  Index.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  author  that  both  of 
these  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  good  in  future  editions,  and  can 
only  hope  that  the  demand  will  be  such  as  to  make  these  soon 
available.  It  should  be  added  that  the  profits  are  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Church  Funds.  A.  W.  G.  L. 

Forgotten  Croydon. — By  Ronald  Bannerman,  F.S.A.  (Scot.). 
Croydon  Times,  Ltd.,  1933  ;    is.  3d. 

This  little  book  is  described  on  the  cover  as  dealing  with  "  Canal, 
Races,  Highwaymen,  Fairs,  Inns,  etc.,"  and  does  in  fact  contain 
a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  on  these  subjects  as 
well  as  on  Foxhunting  (chiefly  quotations  from  Jorrocks),  Coaching 
and  Cricket.  The  inns  receive  particular  attention.  There  are 
some  interesting  illustrations,  the  most  interesting  being  those  of 
the  Croydon  Canal,  whose  brief  existence  beginning  in  1809  was 
terminated  by  the  London  and  Croydon  Railway,  and  a  full  index. 

H.  L. 


ADDITIONS   TO   SURREY   MUSEUMS. 

IN  Vol.  XXXVII,  Pt.  II,  of  the  Collections,  1927,  a  list  of  local 
museums  in  the  county  was  published  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  contents.  The  Secretaries  and  Curators  of  the  various 
museums  have  kindly  supplied  lists  of  their  acquisitions  since  that 
date,  which  include  the  following  items  of  archaeological  interest 
from  the  county. 

Guildford  Museum. 

Ruffling  Iron  Holder  and  Two  Irons. 

Presented  by  Mr.  W.  Frost. 

A  Churchwarden's  Clay  Pipe  24  inches  long. 

Presented  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Patrick. 

Cast  Iron  Cherub  (probably  cast  at  the  Guildford  Foundry). 

Deposited  by  the  Borough  Surveyor. 

Two  arrow-heads  (found  near  Farnham). 

Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Neil  Baynes. 

Large  Romano-British  Urn  found  near  Farnham. 

Presented  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Purvis. 

Old  Scythe  Sharpener.  Presented  by  Mr.  E.  Trier. 

Ewell  Mug,  dated  1765. 

Deposited  on  Loan  by  the  Ewell  Parish  Council. 

Spring  Gun. 

Presented  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Garnman. 

Collection  of  Flint  and  Bronze  Implements. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Huband. 

Mitcham  Church  Chest ;  Finds  from  Saxon  Cemetery  at  Sander- 
stead  ;  Pottery  fragments  from  Roman  Villa,  Beddington  ; 
Mediaeval  Pottery  fragments  from  Limpsfield  Common  ;  Col- 
lection of  Surrey  Flints. 

Bequeathed  by  the  late  R.  Garraway  Rice,  F.S.A. 
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additions  to  surrey  museums.  1 37 

Kingston  Museum. 

Key  label,  King's  Private  Roads  and  Parks,  1731. 

Flint  scraper,  Neolithic,  from  Hook. 

Portion  of  roof  of  Great  Hall,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  damaged 

by  Death  Watch  Beetle. 
Spit  Jack  on  Stand  from  Hampton  Wick  [on  loan]. 

Beddington,    Carshalton,    and   Wallington   Archaeological 
Society's  Museum. 

Hoard  of  Silver  Pennies  found  in  Manor  House,  Wallington,  con- 
sisting of  36  pennies  of  Edward  I  (various  types  and  mints). 
1  penny  of  John  Balliol. 
1  penny  of  Alexander  III. 
A  number  of  Roman  Coins. 

A  small  Roman  Grey  Ware  Pot  and  parts  of  first-  and  second- 
century  Romano-British  Pots. 
A  good  Collection  of  Celts  from  the  Farnham  Pits. 

Croydon  Natural  History  and  Scientific  Society. 

4  Skeletons  from  the  Saxon  Cemetery  at  the  junction  of  Mitchley 
Avenue  and  Riddlesdown  Roads,  Purley. 

Farnham  Museum. 

First-century  Pottery  from  Compton,  Farnham. 

A  number  of  Palseoliths  from  Weydon. 

Funeral  Urn  containing  Bones  from  the  Gravel  Pits  at  Short  Heath, 

Farnham. 
Flint  Implements  from  Coxbridge,  Farnham. 
Flint  Implements  from  Snell's  Lynch,  Farnham. 

Haslemere  Museum. 
Neolithic  Celt  from  Coombeswell. 

HOLMESDALE   NATURAL   HISTORY   CLUB,    REIGATE. 

Relic  of  Iron  Hammer  (1513  ?)  from  Leigh  Forge. 

Wimbledon  Museum. 
A  number  of  Prints  and  Books  relating  to  the  Neighbourhood. 

Errata. 

The  jug  presented  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  Hooper  to  the  Guildford  Museum 
came  from  Earlswood,  Redhill,  and  not  from  Earlsfield,  Wands- 
worth, as  stated  in  Vol.  XL. 
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Acrehill  (Acarhill),  see  Chessington 
Adam,  the  Brothers,  in,  113 
Agelun,  Robert,  40 
Albury,  29 

flint  sites  in,  65,  74 
Newlands  Corner  in,  29 
Silent  Pool  in,  29 
Aldebury,  Prior  of  (1332),  107 
Alderstead  Farm,  see  Merstham 
Alexander  III,  coin  of,  137 
Alfold,  flint  site  in,  67 

Church  and  House,  excursion  to, 
xi,  xiii 
All  Cannings  Cross  (Wilts) ,  95 
Allen,  Elias,  surveys  of,  35-46 
L.    O.,    Lieut.-Col.,    D.S.O., 
elected  Hon.  Auditor,  xv 
Ancient   Monuments   Committee, 

see  Surrey  County  Council 
Andrews  (Andre),  Peter,  128 
Anne,  Queen,  period  of,  English 
domestic  architecture  of,  112, 
Antiquities,  proposed  schedule  of, 

xiv 
Aperdele,  family  of,  42 
Apperley  Hill,  see  Leatherhead 
Apulia  (Italy),  126 
Archer,  Sir  Henry,  126 

Mary,  126 
Architecture,  domestic,  English,  of 

the  later  periods,  110-118 
Ashdown  Forest  (Sussex),  12 
Ashtead,    Bronze-Iron    Age    and 
Roman  finds  in,  93-98 
Church,  Its  Story  and  Memories, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Austin,  re- 
viewed, 135 
Common,  Bronze-Iron  Age  site 
on,  97 
Aubrey,  John,  Antiquities  of  Sur- 
rey by,  123 
Austin,    Rev.    E.    J.,    M.A.,    his 
Ashtead      Church     reviewed, 
135 


Avebury  (Wilts),  13,  14 
Axencrofte,  see  Leatherhead 
Azilian  culture,  51,  52-53 

Baker,  H.,  91 
Balliol,  John,  coin  of,  137 
Bannerman,  Ronald, F.S. A. (Scot.), 
his    Forgotten     Croydon     re- 
viewed, 135 
Banstead,  Burgh  in,  133 

Preston  in,  133 

Roman  coin  found  at,  119 

the  tax  of  1332  in,  102 
Bargman,  D.  C,  70 
Barnett  Wood,  see  Leatherhead 
Barrows,  flints  found  in,  52 
Basset,  William,  39 
Bath,  Bishop  of,  see  Shrewsbury 
Battle  (Sussex),  Abbot  of,  villeins 

of,  taxation  of,  104 
Baumont,  William,  of  Buckland, 

31 

Bayhurste  Hill,  see  Chessington 

Baynards,  see  Cranleigh 

Baynes,  E.  Neil,  presentation  to 
Museum  by,  136 

Beddington,  pottery  from  Roman 
villa  in,  at  Guildford  Museum, 
136 
and  Carshalton  and  Wallington 
Archaeological  Society's  Mu- 
seum, additions  to,  137 

Belchier,  William,  of  Epsom,  31 

Belgium,  Tardenoisian  culture  in, 

56 
Bennett,  Tom,  126 
Berkshire,   see  Chilton,   Hodcote, 

Ilsley 
Bernett,  see  Leatherhead 
Betchworth,    Brockham    Warren 

in,  26 
Bidder,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  F.,  D.S.O. 

F.S. A.,  xv 
Bigbury  Wood,  2 
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Bingley,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Alfred, 
K.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  describes 
Cranleigh  Church,  xi,  xiii 

Blackheath,  see  Wonersh 

hundred,  taxation  in  (1332),  108 

Blake  land,  see  Leatherhead 

Bleaux,  A.  R.,  xii 

Blechingley  (Bletchingley),  5 
Gravelly  Hill  in,  18 
Palace,  19 
the  tax  of  1332  in,  101,  102,  103, 

106 
Whitehall    Camp    in,    the    Pil- 
grims' Way  at,  6,  9,  15,  18,  20 

Bonner,  Arthur,  F.S.A.,notes  by  ; 
on  the  de  la  Puilles  and  the 
Poyles,  124-127,  on  Surrey 
Place  Names,  128-129 

Bookham,  Little,  Church,  ancient 

scratch  dial  in,  122-123 

—  rector  of,  see  Drinkwater 

Boone,  Francis,  of  Tandridge,  31 

Borforde,  Simon,  46 

Boston,  Cecilia,  Lady,  her  History 
of  Compton  in  Surrey  re- 
viewed, 130 

Boughton  Aluph  (Kent),  2 

Bourne,  stream,  the,  47,  49 

Box,  F.  E . ,  elected  Hon .  Auditor,  x v 
Mrs.,  xviii 

Boxhill,  see  Mickleham 

Boxley  (Kent),  6 

Bramley,  Snowdenham  Farm  in, 
flint  site  in,  55 

Bray,  F.  E.,  28 

Brickhurst,  see  Egham 

Bridges,  Thomas,  of  Headley,  31 

Bridghouse,  see  Leatherhead 

Brixton  hundred,  collectors  of  tax 
in,  106 

Brizenden,  Master,  39 

Brockham,  see  Betch worth 

Brokesfield,  see  Reigate 

Bronze  implements,  in  Guildford* 
Museum,  136 

Bronze  Age,  evidence  of  an  Old 
Way,  10,  13 
flint  implements  of,  52 

Bronze-Iron  Age  pottery  finds  at 
Ashtead,  93-97  ;  ironstone, 
bone,  flints,  97 

Buckinghamshire,  see  Horton, 
Windsor 
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Buckland,  25 

Church,  ancient  glass  in,  123- 
124 

places  in :  Buckland  Corner, 
flint  site  at,  69 ;  Holmes 
Farmhouse,  25  ;  Kemp's 
Farm,  25  ;    Underhill  Farm, 

25 
Buckland    Lane,    see   Walton-on- 

the-Hill 
Buckwood  Field,  see  Gatton 
Bunnyfurlong,  see  Maiden 
Burford  Bridge,  see  Mickleham 
Burgh,  see  Banstead 
Burham  (Kent),  11 
Burins,  see  Flints 
Busby,  Richard,  49 
Byfleet,  the  tax  of  1332  in,  102 

Carnberwell,     Surrey    Lodge    in, 

116  n. 
Camoys,  John  de,  131 

Margaret,  131 
Canterbury  (Kent),  and  the  Pil- 
grims' Way,  1,  2,  4,  8 
Caterham,  Old  Church,  19 
the  Harrow  Inn,  19 
Platts  Green  in,  18,  20 
Cattisbraine,   see  Gatton,  Gattis- 

braine  in 
Celts,  the,  at  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield, 

80,  90 
Celts,  in  Beddington  Museum,  137 
neolithic,  in  Haslemere  Museum, 

137 
Chalcraft,  H.  T.,  elected  member 

of  Council,  xv 
Chaldon,  8 

Grubs  Wood  in,  20 
Tolsworth  Farm  in,  20,  23 
Willey  Farm  in,  20 
Chapman,  John,  128 

William,  40 
Charing  (Kent),  4,  11 
Charles  I,  King,  period  of,  docu- 
ment of,  127 
Charles  II,  King,  period  of,  Eng- 
lish domestic  architecture  of, 
112 
Cheam,  St.  Dunstan's  Church  and 
Lumby  Chapel  in,  excursion 
to,  xi 
Whitehall  in,  xi 
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Chelsham,  Robert,  47 
Chertsey,  49 

Abbey,  villeins  of,  taxation  of 

(1332),  103,  104 
—  Trumphurst    in    Egham,    a 

possession  of,  48  n. 
Lyne  Farm  in,  49  n. 
Rough  Brooks  in,  49  n. 
Cherwell,  the,  125 
Chesenton,  see  Chessington 
Cheshire,  see  Chester 
Chessington  (Chissington,  Chesen- 
ton), as  part  of  Maiden,  held 
by  Merton   College,    Oxford, 

36-39 
Church,  36 
places   in :     Acrehill    (Acarhill) 

Farm,     36,     38  ;      Bayhurste 

hill,    36  ;    Great   Wood,    36  ; 

Green  Lane,  36  ;  Knowle-oke, 

36 ;     Leatherhead   road,    36, 

38  ;     Little    Bayhurste,    36  ; 

Park,  38,  39  ;  Park  Farm,  36, 

38  ;     Rushet  Farm,   36,   38  ; 

Rushet  Lane,  38  ;  Woodcock- 

parke,  36 
Chester  (Cheshire),  114 
Chevening  (Kent),  2,  5 
Chiddingfold,  flint  sites  in,  67 
Goldhorde  Field  in,  67 
Prestwick  Manor  Farm  in,  67, 

68 
Riddingsfield  in,  67,  68 
Chilham  (Kent),  2,  4 
Chilton      (-Poyle ;     Berks),     125, 

126 
Chilworth,  see  St.  Martha's 
Chinsall,  see  Egham 
Chissington,  see  Chessington 
Chubb,    Rev.    H.    P.    B.,    elected 

member  of  Council,  xv 
Church,  Lucia  atte,  132 
Churchway  Shot,  see  Maiden 
Chyncheshall,  see  Egham 
Clandon,  125 
Clandon,    West,    Clandon    Park, 

116  11. 
Clapham,  A.  W.,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A., 

Secretary  of  the   Society   of 
Antiquaries,     on    the    Later 

Periods  of  English  Domestic 

Architecture,  110-116 
Clapham,  116  n. 


Clark,  Grahame,  on  worked  flints, 

53.  57.  72-74.  78 
Henry,  of  Reigate,  32 
Clarke,  William,  of  Nuffield,  33 
Clay,    Lieut. -Col.    Ernest   C,    on 

Ancient    Glass    in    Buckland 

Church,  123-124 
Lieut. -Col.   H.   Spender,   M.P., 

xiii,  79,  91 
Clement,  John,  of  Nuffield,  32 
Clifton,  Mr.,  25 
Clinch,  George,  50 
Close,  Col.  Sir  Chas.,  The  Map  of 

England  by,  127 
Cobham  Court,  parchment  from, 

126 
Cockshott  Hollow,  see  Wotton 
Coins  : 

Roman,  found  at  Banstead,  119 

—  in  Beddington  Museum,  137 

—  found  at  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield, 
92 

silver  pennies,  various  dates,  in 
Beddington  Museum,  137 
Coldharbour  (in  par.  of  Dorking, 
Capel,  Ockley  and  Wotton), 

74 
Cold  Kitchen  Combe  (Cole  Kitchen 

Hole),  see  Shere 
Coldrum  (Kent),  n 
Colebrook,  James,  32 
Colecroftes,  see  Leatherhead 
Cole  Kitchen  Hole  (Cold  Kitchen 

Combe)  see  Shere 
Colley  Lane,  see  Reigate 
Colley,  Albert  de,  32 

Thomas  de,  32 
Colman,  Dr.  W.  S.,  xv 
Colne,  River,  124 
Combe  Farm,  see  Dorking 
Commodus,  Emperor,  coin  of,  92 
Compton,    History    of,    by    Lady 

Boston,  reviewed,  130 
Compton,  tithing  of  Farnham,  see 

Farnham 
Coombeswell,  see  Haslemere 
Copthorn    hundred,    taxation    in 

(1332),  108 
Cotton,  Arthur  R.,  F.S.A.,  elected 

member  of  Council,  xv  ;    ex- 
cavates in  Ewell,  122 
Coxbridge,  see  Farnham 
Crab  Wood,  see  Farley 


Cranleigh,  Baynards  in,  excursion 
to,  xi 
Church,  excursion  to,  xi,  xiii ; 

rector  of,  see  Johnston 
New  Place  in,  excursion  to,  xi 
Croydon,  33,  116  n. 

Forgotten  Croydon,   by  Ronald 

Bannerman,  reviewed,  135 
Canal,  129,  135 
Friends'  House,  112 
Natural  History  and  Scientific 
Society's  Museum,  additions 
to,  137 
Croydon    and    London    Railway, 

129,  135 
Crowter,  G.  E.,  134 
Cudworth,  see  Newdigate 
Cunnington,    Lieut. -Col.    R.    H., 

119,  134 
Currie,  L.  C.  E.,  resigns  as  Hon. 

Auditor,  xv 
Cuxton  (Kent),  2 

Darlington,  W.  S.,  91 
Daubernoun,  John,  99 
Davies,  J.  Langdon,  71 
Dean  Farm,  see  Merstham 
Denbies,  see  Dorking 
Deptford  (Kent),  116  n. 
Devon,  see  Hembury  Fort 
Devon,  Charles,  Sheriff  of  Surrey, 

3i 

Dial  Bank  Wood,  see  Godstone 

Dingby,  see  Dorking,  Denbies  in 

Dollar,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Ewhurst,  xi 

Dorking,  places  in  :  Combe  Farm, 
26,  27  ;  Denbies  Hill,  26 ; 
Denbies  (Dingby)  House,  128 ; 
Mole  Valley,  13 ;  Pilgrims' 
Way,  26-27  »  PipP  Brook,  26, 
70,  74  ;  Pixholme  Firs,  a  dis- 
used ford,  26  ;   Westcott,  27 

Dover  (Kent),  4,  10 

Downe  Field,  see  Maiden 

Drinkwater,  Rev.  Arthur  L.,  rec- 
tor of  Little  Bookham  Church, 
122 

Dry  Hill  Camp,  see  Lingfield 

Dunning,  G.  C.,  122 

Earl  Marshall,  the  (1332),  107 
Earlswood,  see  Reigate,  Redhill  in 
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East  Field,  see  Maiden 
Eastwell    Park    (Kent),    the    Pil- 
grims' Way  in,  1-3,  4 
Eccles  (Aiglessa  ;    Kent),  11 
Edenbridge  (Kent),  12,  90 
Edward  I,  King,  coin  of,  137 
Edward    III,    King,    taxation    in 

Surrey  under,  99-109 
Eeles,  F.  C.,  123 

Egham,  places  in  :  Brickhurst, 
48  n. ;  Chinsall(Chyncheshall), 
48  ;  Harehills  (Harhulle),  48  ; 
Hobroke  Meadow,  49  ;  Hog- 
ster  (Hoggesturne),  48  ; 
Hurst  Field,  48  ;  Kitsmead 
Corner,  48  ;  Manycrofts 
(Mancroft),  48  ;  Milton  (Mid- 
dleton),  manor  of,  held  by 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, 47-49  ;  Milton  Middle 
Field,  49  ;  Milton  Place,  47  ; 
Milton  South  Field,  49  ;  Mil- 
ton West  Field,  49  ;  Pimmens 
(le  pymene),  48  ;  Runney 
Mead,  49  ;  Spitts  (le  Spitt, 
Spich),  48  ;  Stroud,  48  ; 
Taylor's  Wood,  48  ;  Trumps- 
hurst(Trompeshurst,Teromes- 
hurst,  Tromeshurst),  48  w.; 
Trump's  Wood,  48  ;  Upton 
Field,  49  ;  Yard  Mead,  49 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  42 
English  Place  Name  Society,  pub- 
lications of,  128 
Essex,  map  of,  128 

see  also  Frinton,  125 
Evans,  Sir  John,  51 
Evelyn,  John,  of  Wotton,  31 
Ewell,  Banqueting  House  of  Non- 
such in  parish  of,  127 
Saxon  cemetery  at,  recent  finds 

in,  122 
mug  from,  in  Guildford  Museum, 
136 
Ewhurst  Church,  excursion  to,  xi, 
xiii 
—  rector  of,  see  Dollar 
Pitch  Hill  in,  74 

Falkner,  Harold,  F.R.I.B.A.,  116, 

118 
Farley  (Farleigh),  places  in:  Court, 
41  ;    Crab  Wood,  40  ;    Free- 
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land's  (Freelond)  Wood,  40  ; 
Frith  Wood,  40 ;  Hagglers 
dean,  40  ;  manor  of,  held  by 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  34, 
39-41  ;  Park  Wood,  40 ; 
Puplet  (Puppelote,  Poplett, 
Popelet)  Wood,  40 

rector  of,  see  Kilner 
Farnham,  8 

a  meeting-place  of  roads,  13 

as  borough  or  vill  in  1332, 
102 

flint  finds  in,  65,  76,  77 

finds  at,  in  Guildford  Museum, 
136 

palaeoliths  from,  xii 

pit-dwellings  in,  77 

places   in  :     Compton,    pottery 
from,  137  ;    Coxbridge,  flints 
from,     137  ;      Museum,     ad- 
ditions to,    137 ;     Pits,   celts 
from,     137  ;      Runfold,     ex- 
cursion to,  xii  ;    Short  Heath, 
funeral      urn      from,      137  ; 
Snell's    Lynch,    flints    from, 
137  ;    Til  ford,   flint  sites  in, 
76 ;  Weydon,  palaeoliths  f rom , 
137  ;    Whiteways  End,  xii 
Faversham  (Kent),  11 
Fere-en-Tardenois  (France),  51 
Fetcham,  see  Leatherhead 
Flail,      in     Guildford      Museum, 

127 
Flints,  from  Ashtead,  97 

burins,  50,  53,  63-65 

from  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield,  86-88, 
90 

from  Farnham,  137 

in  Guildford  Museum,  136 

pigmy,  50-78  ;  explanation  of 
name,  52  ;  description  of,  56- 
66 

red,  57 

tranchet  axe  and  arrow-head, 
53,  65,  66 

usual  sites  of,  54-56  ;  descrip- 
tion of,  66-78 

see  also  Neolithic 
Folkestone  (Kent),  4,  10 
Fox,  G.  J.  Buscall,  76 

Richard,  Bishop,  47 
Freeland    (Freelond)    Wood,    see 
Farley 


Freeman,  Dr.  Williams,  F.S.A., 
conducts  party  along  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  xii,  xiv 

Frinton  (Essex),  125 

Frith  Wood,  see  Farley 

Frost,  W.,  presentation  to  Mu- 
seum by,  136 

Fry,  Lewis  G.,  his  Oxted,  Limps- 
field  and  Neighbourhood  re- 
viewed, 133 

Furse  Farm,  see  Maiden 

Fursey  Close,  see  Leatherhead 

Gardner,  Dr.  Eric,  F.S.A.,  elected 
member  of  Council,  xv 
(Gardiner),  Margaret,  42 
Richard,  42 
Robert,  42 
Garnman,  J.,  136 
Gattisbraine,  see  Gatton 
Gatton,  the  tax  of  1332  in,  102 
places    in :     Buckwood     Field, 
32  ;       Gattisbraine      (Cattis- 
braine),     32  ;     Park,     Tower 
House  in,  23  ;  Pilgrims'  Way 
(Old  Way),  3,  8, 21-25,  closing 
order     relating     to,     31-32  ; 
Windmill    Field,    32  ;     Win- 
gate,  32 
Gavell,  Francis,  126 
Henry,  127 
Margaret,  127 
Vincent,  126-127 
Gaynesford,  John,  126 
Genochio,  H.,  C.B.E.,  xiii ;   deatli 

of,  xv 
George  II,  King,  31 
Georgian     period,     the,     English 
domestic  architecture  of,  112- 

113 
Gibson,  Dr.  J.  H.,  65  n.  ;  conducts 

party    along    the     Pilgrims' 

Way,  xii,  xiv 
Gill,  Leonard  A.,  127 
Glass,    fourteenth    and    fifteenth 

century,  in  Buckland  Church, 

123-124 
Saxon  beads,  121 
Glover,  Mr.,  33 
Godalming,   manor  of  Hurtmore 

in,  131 
tithing  of  Shackleford,  flint  site 

in,  55 
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Godalming  hundred,  collectors  of 
tax  in,  106 

Godfrey-Faussett,  Brig. -Gen.  E. 
G.,  Chairman  of  Council, 
Sussex  A.S.,  91 

Godley  (Chertsey)  hundred,  the 
tax  of  1332  in,  106,  108 

Godmersham  Park  (Kent),  2 

Godstone,  6 

Dial  Bank  Wood  in,  16,  20 
New  Chapel  in,  12 
Quarry,  16 

Godwin- Austen,  Col.  H.  H.,  75 

Goldhorde  Field,  see  Chiddingfold 

Gomshall,  see  Shere 

Good   (Goode,  Goude),   John,  35, 
38 
Sebastian,  35,  36,  38 

Gorings  Brook,  see  Thorpe 

Goude,  see  Good 

Gover,  J.  E.  B.,  M.A.,  128 

Graham,  James,  excavates  Limps- 
field  Common,  119,  134 
Mr.,  79 

Gravelly  Hill,  see  Blechingley 

Great  Wood,  see  Chessington 

Grece,  G.  L.  F.,  128 

Green,  A.  J.  B.,  xviii 

Green  Lane,  see  Chessington 

Grubs  Wood,  see  Chaldon 

Guildford,  estate  in,  owned  by  de 
la  Poyle,  125,  126 
Mayor  of,  xii,  xviii 
the  tax  of  1332  in,  101,  102,  103, 

108 
places  in :  Abbot's  Hospital, 
xviii ;  Child  House,  112; 
Grammar  School,  excursion 
to,  xviii ;  Guildown,  Saxon 
Cemetery  at,  recent  dis- 
coveries at,  119-122;  High 
Street,  vaults  under  Savings 
Bank  in,  xviii ;  Museum, 
xiv,  additions  to,  119,  136, 
finds  from  Dry  Hill,  Ling- 
field  in,  91  ;  Pewley  Hill,  125  ; 
Town  Mills,  125  ;  Water- 
works, 125  ;    Wey  Valley  at, 

13 
Guldeford,  de,  131 
Gun,  spring,  in  Guildford  Museum, 

136 
Gunter,  John,  133 


Hagglers  dean,  see  Farley 

Halahan,  Mrs.,  67 

Hampton  (-at-Bridge,  -Steven, 
-Poyle;   Oxon.),  125,  126 

Hampton  Court  (Middx.),  Palace, 
portion  of  damaged  roof  from, 
in  Kingston  Museum,  137 

Hampton  Wick  (Middx.),  spit 
jack  from,  in  Kingston  Mu- 
seum, 137 

Hampton,  Alice  de,  125 

Hanging  Wood,  see  Oxted 

Harehills,  see  Egham 

Harhulle,  see  Egham 

Harrow  Way,  the,  13  ;  excursion 
along,  xii,  xiii 

Hart,  Edwin,  F.S.A.,  xii,  xiii ;  on 
The  Pilgrims'  Way,  1-13 

Hascombe  Hill  Camp,  xiii,  80 

Haslemere,  Coombeswell  in,  137 
Museum,  addition  to,  137 

Hassocks  (Sussex),  73,  74 

Hatton,  Robert,  of  Thames  Dit- 
ton,  38 

Headley  Heath,  65 

Heath,  Miss  O.  M.,  91,  123  ;    her 
History   of  St.    Martha's   re- 
viewed, 132 
Stephen,  of  Farley,  39 

Hembury  Fort  (Devon),  88 

Henderson,  Scott,  xiv 

Hermitage,  the,  see  Walton-on- 
the-Hill 

High  Down  Shot,  see  Maiden 

Historical  Monuments,  Royal 
Commission  on,  114 

Hobroke  Meadow,  see  Egham 

Hodcote  (Berks),  125 

Hoe  Place,  Hoe  Street,  see  Wok- 
ing 

Hoggesturne,  see  Egham 

Hog's  Back,  the,  excursion  along, 
xii 

Hogsmill  River,  36 

Hogster,  see  Egham 

Holland  up  End  Shot,  see  Maiden 

Hollingbourne  (Kent),  8 

Holmbury,  see  Ockley 

Holmesdale  Natural  History  Club, 
Museum  of,  addition  to,  137 

Holmes  Farmhouse,  see  Buckland 

Holwood,  see  Keston 

Hook,  see  Kingston 
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Hooper,  Dr.  Wilfrid,  27,  134  ;  on 
the  Pigmy  Flint  Industries  of 
Surrey,  50-78  ;  on  Rocque's 
Map  of  Surrey,  127-128 ; 
presentation  to  Museum  by, 

137 
Home,    Dom    Ethelbert,    Scratch 

Dials  :   their  Description  and 

History  by,   123 
Horsell,  flint  sites  in,  55,  77 

St.  Mary's  Church,  excursion  to, 

xii 
Horsham  (Sussex),  flint  finds  in, 

62,  73 
Horsley,     West,     Manor     House, 

116  n. 
Horton  (Bucks),  124 
House,  John,  49 
Hownsted,  see  Unsted 
Huband,    Rev.   H.   R.,   presenta- 
tions to  Museum  by,  136 
Hughes,  Isaac,  of  Banstead,  31 

John,  of  Banstead,  31 
Hurst  Field,  see  Egham 
Hurtmore,  see  Godalming 
Husband,  Miss,  126 

Ightham   (Kent),   the  Mote,   and 
St.  Peter's  Church,  excursion 
to,  xi 
Oldbury  in,  79 

Ilsley  (Berks),  125 

Ireland,  expedition  to,  taxation  in 
Surrey  to  meet  expenses  of,  99 

Iron  cherub,   cast,   presented    to 
Guildford  Museum,  136 
Hammer,  from  Leigh  Forge,  137 
smelting,  at  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield, 
80 

Irons,  and  ruffling  iron  holder, 
presented  to  Guildford  Mu- 
seum, 136 

Ironstone  polisher,  found  at  Ash- 
tead,  97 

Jagger,  Rev.  J.  E.,  xv 

Jekyll,  Miss  Gertrude,  death  of, 
xiv 

Jenkinson,  Hilary,  F.S.A.,  on  pre- 
serving and  recording  Surrey 
examples  of  later  period  Eng- 
lish domestic  architecture, 
116-117 


Johnston,  Philip  M.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  116 «.,  123;  de- 
scribes Alfold,  Cranleigh  and 
Ewhurst  churches,  xi,  xiii ; 
conducts  party  through 
Woking  district,  xii,  xiii  ; 
restoration  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Horsell,  under,  xii 
Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  rector  of  Cran- 
leigh, xi 

Juniper  Hill,  see  Mickleham 

Kauffman,  Angelica,  113 

Keen,  Arthur,  134 

Kemp's  Farm,  see  Buckland 

Kent,  the  Pilgrims'  Way  in,  1-15 
megalithic  stones  in,  11-12 
West,  tithe  case  of  1810,  7,  10 
see  also  Bigbury  Wood  ;  Bough- 
ton  Aluph ;  Boxley ;  Bur- 
ham  ;  Canterbury  ;  Charing  ; 
Chevening  ;  Chilham  ;  Cold- 
rum  ;  Cuxton ;  Deptford ; 
Dover ;  Eastwell  Park  ; 
Eccles  ;  Edenbridge  ;  Folke- 
stone ;  Godmersham ;  Hol- 
lingbourne  ;  Ightham  ;  Kes- 
ton  ;  Kit's  Coty  House  ; 
Faversham  ;  Lenham  ;  Maid- 
stone ;  Markbeech  ;  Otford  ; 
Penenden  Heath  ;  Postling  ; 
Rochester  ;  Sevenoaks ; 

Stalisfield  ;  Thurnham  ;  Ton- 
bridge  ;  Tunbridge  Wells ; 
Wrotham  ;  Wye 

Kent,  Countess  of  (1332),  107 
William,  111 

Keston  (Kent)  Holwood  in,  79 

Key  label,  in  Kingston  Museum, 

137 
Kilburn,  Prioress  of  (1332),  107 
Kilner,    Rev.    Joseph,    rector    of 
Farley,  40,  41 
Samuel,  40  n. 
Kimbridge  Close,  see  Thorpe 
King-Church,  Miss  D.  M.,  elected 

member  of  Council,  xv 
Kings  Downe,  see  Leatherhead 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  33 

Hook  in,  flint  scraper  found  at, 

137 
Museum,  additions  to,  137 
the  tax  of  1332  in,  101-104,  108 


Kingston  hundred,  the  tax  of  1332 

in,  101,  103,  104 
Kingswood,  24,  124 
Kingswood  Lane  (Pilgrims'  Way) 

as  boundary  of  Reigate  and 

Kingswood,  24,  33 
Kit's  Coty  House  (Kent),  8,  11 
Kitsmead  Corner,  see  Egham 
Knocker,    Capt.    H.    W.,    F.S.A., 

xi,  xiii,  14 
Knowle-oke,  see  Chessington 

Lambert,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  F.S.A.,  chairman  of 
committee  for  schedule  of 
antiquities,  xiv ;  on  Some 
Account  of  the  Surrey  Manors 
held  by  Merton  College  and 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, 34-49  ;  on  Roman  find 
at  Banstead,  119 
John,  of  Woodmanstern,  31 

Lane,  Nicholas,  35,  36,  38 

Lawson,  H.  P.,  77 

Leatherhead  (Lethered) ,  Church,  42 
places  in  :  Apperley  Hill,  42  ; 
Axencrofte,  42  ;  Barnett 
(Bernett)  Wood,  45,  46 ; 
Blake  land,  42  ;  Bridghouse, 
42  ;  Colecroftes,  42  ;  Downs 
(Kings  Downe),  43,  44,  45  ; 
Fetcham,  manor  of,  44  ;  Fur- 
sey  Close,  42  ;  Minchin, 
manor  of,  44  ;  Pachevesham 
Parva,  or  Randalls,  manor  of, 
44  ;  Paines  Grove,  42  ;  Par- 
sonage (Vale  Lodge),  44  ; 
Pebble  Lane,  42  ;  Readfeild, 
42  ;  Redfields,  42  ;  Shep- 
house  Close,  42  ;  Thorncroft 
Common,  42,  43  ;  Thorn- 
croft, manor  of,  held  by  Mer- 
ton College,  Oxford,  34,  41-46 

Leicester  (Leic),  tallage  rolls  of, 
107-108 

Leigh  Forge,  iron  hammer  from, 

137 
Leith  Hill,  see  Wotton 
Lenham  (Kent),  4,  7,  11,  14 
Leveson-Gower,  Granville,  15,  79, 

134 
R.  H.  G.,  xv 
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Limps  field,  History  of,  reviewed, 

133-135 
Limpsfield,  flint  sites  in,  68 

Common,  excavations  on,  119  ; 
mediaeval     pottery     from,     in 
Guildford  Museum,  136 
Lincolnshire,  see  Scunthorpe 
Lingfield,  Dry  Hill  Camp  at,  ex- 
cavations at,  xiii,  79-92  ;  the 
Earthworks,  80-82  ;  trenches 
dug  and  objects  found  in,  82- 

9i 

Lockner  Holt,  see  St.  Martha's 

Lodge  Farm,  see  Titsey 

London  Lane,  see  Shere 

London  Museum,  presentations 
and  loans  to,  122 

London  County  Council,  the,  114 

London  Survey  Committee,  the, 
114 

Longwhetcroft,  see  Maiden 

Lovell,  Percy,  F.S.A.,  xii 

Lower  Shot,  see  Maiden 

Lowther,  A.  W.  G.,  elected  mem- 
ber of  Council,  xv  ;  on  recent 
discoveries  at  Guildown,  119- 
122 

Lyne  Farm,  see  Chertsey 

Mabbott,  William,  of  Banstead,  3 1 

Maby,  J.  Cecil,  91 

Magnentius,  Emperor,  coin  of, 
119 

Maids  of  Honour  Row,  see  Rich- 
mond 

Maidstone  (Kent),  2 

Maiden  (Maldon,  Maulden),  manor 
of,  held  by  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  34-39 
Church,  35 

places  in  :  Bunnyfurlong,  36  ; 
Churchway  Shot,  35  ;  Com- 
mon, 38  ;  Downe  Field,  35  ; 
East  Field,  35  ;  High  Down 
Shot,  Upper  and  Lower,  35  ; 
Holland  up  End  Shot,  35  ; 
Longwhetcroft,  35  ;  Lower 
Shot,  36  ;  Meadow  Field,  35  ; 
Meadow  Hill,  36 ;  Mott's 
Furze  Farm  (Furse  Farm, 
Motspur),  35,  36 ;  Seven 
Acre  Shot,  35  ;  Shortwhet- 
croft,  35  ;   Wofurlong,  36 
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Mancroft,  see  Egham 

Manycrofts,  see  Egham 

Maresfield  (Sussex),  12 

Margary,  I.  D.,  xiii ;   on  Dry  Hill 
Camp,  Lingfield,  79—92 

Markbeech  (Kent),  86 

Marshall,  C.  J.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  xi,  xiii 

Martin,  see  under  Oxford,  Merton 
College 

Martyrhill  (Martirhill,  Momartre), 
see  St.  Martha's 

Mas  d'Azil  (France),  51 

Maulden,  see  Maiden 

Mawer,  Dr.,  129 

Meade-Waldo,  Lieut.-Col.  E.  R.,  66 

Meadow  Field,  see  Maiden 

Meadow  Hill,  see  Maiden 

Mediaeval  jug,   in  Guildford  Mu- 
seum, 137 
pottery     from     Limpsfield,     in 
Guildford  Museum,  136 

Meetinghouse  Lane,  see  Peckham 

Megalithic  stones,  line  of,  in  Kent, 
11 

Merrow,  125 

Merstham,  Alderstead  Farm  in,  21, 

23 
Church,  roads  to,  21-23 
Dean  Farm  in,  20 
Pilgrims'  Way  at,  5,  6,  8,  20,  21 
roads  in,  21,  22,  23 
Merton  Hall,  master  of  (1332),  107 
Merton  Priory,  124 
Merton,  Walter  de,  34 
Mesolithic  culture,  51,  53 
Mickleham  (Mickelham),  42,  43 
places  in  :  Box  Hill,  5,  Pilgrims' 
Way    at,    25,    26,    Sand-pit, 
flints  found  in,  69  ;  Burford 
Bridge,  26  ;  Juniper  Hill,  25  ; 
West  Humble,  26 
Middlesex,   see  Hampton  Court  ; 
Poyle ;       Stanwell ;       West- 
minster 
Milton  (Middleton),  see  Egham 
Minchin,  see  Leatherhead 
Mitcham,  Church,  chest  from,  in 
Guildford  Museum,  136 
Eagle  House  at,  112 
Molesey,  124 
Momartre,  see  Martyrhill 
Morton,  Richard,  of  Reigate,  31 
Motspur,  see  Maiden 


Mott's  Furze  Farm,  see  Maiden 
Muller,  the  Misses,  xi 
Murray,  Dr.  H.  R.,  89 
Mylls,  Richard,  of  Maiden,  39 
Mynours,     George,     of    Nonsuch 
Park,  38 

Neolithic  camp  at  Whitehill,  19 
celt  in  Haslemere  Museum,  137 
finds  in  Old  Way,  13 
flints,  50,  51,  137 
Netley  House,  see  Shere 
Nevill,  H.,  Hon.  Secretary,  91 
New  Chapel,  see  Godstone 
Newark,  see  Send 
Newdigate,  Cudworth  manor,  125 
Newdigate  (Newdigatt)  Street,  43 
Newlands  Corner,  see  Albury 
New  Place,  see  Cranleigh 
Nonsuch  Banqueting  House,   see 

Ewell 
Norden's  map  of  Surrey,  134 
Norfolk,  see  Norwich  and  Wensum 
Norlands,  see  Thorpe 
Norwich  (Norfolk),  74 

Ockley,  Holmbury  Hill  Camp,  xiii, 
84 

Oldbury,  see  Ightham 

Onslow,  Richard,  5th  Lord,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  xii,  xviii, 

9i 
Otford  (Kent),  the  Pilgrims'  Way 

in,  3,  6,  7,  8,  12 
Ounstead  (Ownstyd),  see  Unsted 
Outwood  (in  par.  of  Blechingley, 
Burstow,  Horley,  Home  and 
Nutfield),  flint  site  in,  66 
Oxford,    Corpus    Christi   College, 
Surrey  manors  held  by,  47- 
49  ;  Merton  (Martin,  Marten) 
College,  Surrey  manors  held 
by,  34-46 
Oxfordshire,  see  Hampton 
Oxted,  Hanging  Wood  in,  15,  16 
Limpsfield  and   Neighbourhood, 
edited    by    L.    G.    Fry,    re- 
viewed, 133 

Pachevesham,  see  Leatherhead 
Paines  Grove,  see  Leatherhead 
Palaeolithic    period,    flint    imple- 
ments of,  50 


PalaeolithsinCroydonMuseum,  137 
from  Farnham,  xii 

Park  Brow  (Sussex),  95 

Park  Farm,  see  Chessington 

Park  Wood,  see  Farley 

Parliament,  Surrey  boroughs  re- 
turning members  in  1332,  102 

Patrick,    E.    C,    presentation   to 
Museum  by,  136 

Paynel,  Sir  William,  131 

Peacehaven  (Sussex),  73,  74 

Pearce,  B.  W,  79,  91 

Capt.  C.  M.  H.,  F.S.A.,  xv 

Pease,  E.  R.,  134 

Peaslake,  see  Shere 

Peatling,    Dr.,    Stained   Glass    in 
Surrey  Churches  by,  123 

Pebble  Lane,  see  Leatherhead 

Pebblecombe,  see  Walton-on-the- 
Hill 

Peckham,  Meetinghouse  Lane  in, 
n6n. 

Pelham,  R.  A.,  108 

Penenden  Heath  (Kent),  6 

Petyt,  Lucia,  132 

Pevensey  (Sussex),  12 

Pewley  Hill,  see  Guildford 

Philips,  — ,  of  Warlingham,  41 

Pigmy  Flint  Industries  of  Surrey, 
50-78 
see  also  Flints 

Pilgrim  Lodge,  see  Titsey 

Pilgrims'  Way  (Old  Way),  walking 
expeditions   along,    xii,    xiii 
in    Kent  and   Surrey,    1-33 
records  of  name,   1,  2,  7-8 
age  of,  8-15  ;    in  WTest  Eng- 
land, 13  ;    sections  closed  by 
Justices'  Orders,  21,  24,  27, 
31-32  ;  known  as  Kingswood 
Lane,  24 

Pimmens,  see  Egham 

Pipp  Brook,  see  Dorking 

Pitch  Hill,  see  Ewhurst 

Pitt- Rivers,  General,  75 

Pixholme,  see  Dorking 

Platts  Green,  see  Caterham 

Poile  (Poille),  see  Poyle 

Polstede,  de,  131 

Poole,  R.  Lane,  130 

Popelet  (Poplett),  see  Farley 

Portslade  (Sussex),  12 

Postling  (Kent),  5 
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Pottery,  churchwarden's  clay  pipe, 
presented   to   Guildford  Mu- 
seum, 136 
in  Farnham  Museum,  137 
see     also     Bronze-Iron     Age ; 
Mediaeval ;    Roman  ;    Saxon 
Poyle  (de  la  Poyle,  Puilla,  Puille, 
Puileis,   Pulla,    Poille,   Poile, 
Pyle),  Alice,  125 
Henry,  125,  126 
John,  125,  126 
Thomas,  125 

—  Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire,  126 
Walter,  124,  125 
William,  125 
Poyle,  manor  of  (Middlesex),  125 
Poyle  Park,  see  Seale 
Preston,  see  Banstead 
Prestwick  Manor  Farm,  see  Chid- 

dingfold 
Puilles  and  the  Poyles,  the  de  la, 
124-127 
see  also  Poyle 
Puilly  (France),  126 
Pulla,  see  Poyle 
Puplet  (Puppelote),  see  Farley 
Purley,  Saxon  cemetery  at,  finds 
from,  in  Croydon  Museum,  137 
Purvis,    Rev.  J.  S.,   presentation 

to  Museum  by,  136 
Pyle,  see  Poyle 
Pymene,  see  Egham 
Pyrford,  collectors  of  tax  in,  105, 
106 
St.  Nicholas's  Church,  excursion 
to,  xii 

Rahbula,  E.  A.  R.,  F.S.A.,  122 

Randalls,  see  Leatherhead 

Rankine,  W.  F.,  77 

Ranmore  (in  parishes  of  Dorking, 
Effingham,  Great  and  Little 
Bookham  and  Mickleham), 
26,  27 

Redfields,  Readfield,  see  Leather- 
head 

Redhill,  see  Reigate 

Reigate  (Reygate),  7 

the  tax  of  1332  in,  101,  102,  103, 

106,  108 
places    in  :      Brokesfield,     33  ; 
Golley  Lane,  25  ;  Heath,  flint 
sites  on,   69  ;    Hill,   24,   33  ; 
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Holmesdale  Natural  History- 
Club,  Museum  of,  addition  to, 
137  ;  New  Turn  Pike  road, 
32,  33  ;  Old  Way,  8  ;  Priory 
(Hospital  of  the  Holy  Cross), 
grants  to,  24,  32-33,  Prior  of 
(1332),  107  ;  Redhill,  Earls- 
wood  in,  mediaeval  jug  from, 
137  ;  Redhill  Common,  flint 
sites  on,  68;  Sidlow,  68  «.  ; 
Wray  (Rey)  Common,  23,  32  ; 
Wray  Hill,  32 

Reigate  hundred,  collectors  of  tax 
in,  106 

Rey,  see  Reigate,  Wray  in 

Reygate,  see  Reigate 

Rice,  R.  Garraway,  J. P.,  F.S.A., 
death  of,  xv ;  bequests  to 
Museum  by,  136 

Richmond  (Sheen),  the  tax  of  1332 
in,  102 
Maids  of  Honour  row  in,  116)?. 

Riddingsfield,  see  Chiddingfold 

Roads,  ancient  public,  principles 
of  establishing,  6-7 
Roffes  Lane,  18,  20 
Roman,  centres  of,  13 

—  on  the  Kent-Surrey 
boundary,  12 

see  also  Pilgrims'  Way 
Rochester  (Kent),  2,  8 

Dean  and  Chapter  of,  43 
Rocque,  John,  his  Map  of  Surrey, 

127-128,  134 
Roman  gold  ring  found  at  Ling- 
field,  90 
pottery  finds  at  Ashtead,  97-98 

—  from  Beddington,  in  Guild- 
ford Museum,  136 

—  found  at  Guildown,  122 

—  and  roofing  tiles  from  Ewell, 
122 

—  grey  ware  Pot,  in  Bedding- 
ton  Museum,  137 

settlements  on  Old  Way,  3,  6, 

10,  12,  13 
villa  at  Ashtead,  97 

—  at  Whitehill,  19 
see  also  Coins 

Romano-British  pots,  in  Bedding- 
ton  Museum,  137 
urn,     presented     to     Guildford 
Museum,  136 


Rotherhithe,  ntn. 
Rough  Brooks,  see  Chertsey 
K unfold,  see  Farnham 
Runney  Mead,  see  Egham 
Rushet,  see  Chessington 

Sadleir,  R.,  Hon.  Auditor,  xv 
St.  Martha's,  30 
Chil worth  in,  50 
Lockner  Holt  in,  50 
Martyrhill(Martirhill,Momartre) 
in,  132 
St.  Martha's,  History  of,  by  Miss 

O.  M.  Heath,  reviewed,  132 
Sanderstead,  Court,  116  «. 
Rectory,  116  n, 

Saxon  cemetery,  finds  from  in 
Guildford  Museum,  136 
Sandhills  Lane,  see  Thorpe 
Saxon  :     beads,    from    Guildown, 
121 
brooch,  from  Ewell,  122 
cemetery  at  Ewell,  recent  finds 
in,  122 

—  at  Guildown,  recent  finds  in, 
119-122 

—  at   Purley,    skeletons   from, 

137 

—  at  Sanderstead,  finds  from, 
136 

iron,  ear-rings  and  pins  from 
Guildown,  121  ;  spearheads 
and  shield-boss  from  Ewell, 
122 
pottery,  from  Guildown,  121  ; 
from  Ewell,  122 
Saxonbury    Camp    (Sussex),    80, 

86 
Saxons,  the,  and  line  of  Old  Way, 

3.  7,  8 
Saxton's  map  of  Surrey,  134 
Scawen     (Seavern),     Robert,     of 

Reigate,  31 
Scunthorpe  (Lines),  53 
Scythe    sharpener,    in    Guildford 

Museum,  136 
Seale,    Poyle    Park    (Manor)    in, 

116  n.,  125 
Tongham,  manor  of,  125,  126 
Seavern,  see  Scawen 
Selmeston  (Sussex),  74 
Send,  Newark  in,  Prior  of,  135 
Seven  Acre  Shot,  see  Maiden 


Sevenoaks  (Kent),  Knole  in,  ex- 
cursion to,  xi,  xiii 

Shackleford,  see  Godalming,  tith- 
ings  of 

Shalford,  30 
Common,  76 

Sheen,  see  Richmond 

Shephouse  Close,  see  Leatherhead 

Shere,  29 

places  in  :  Cold  Kitchen  Combe 
(Cole  Kitchen  Hole),  4K.,  27; 
Gomshall,  4  n.,  8,  flint  site  in, 
55  ;  London  Lane,  28  ;  Net- 
ley  House,  27-29 ;  Peas- 
lake,  74 

Short  Heath,  see  Farnham 

Shortwhetcroft,  see  Maiden 

Shrewsbury,  Ralph  de,  Bishop  of 
Bath,  107 

Sidlow,  see  Reigate 

Silent  Pool,  see  Albury 

Sinker,  Capt.  and  Mrs.,  xii 

Slade,  Samuel,  39 

Smith,  Reginald,  77 

Snell's  Lynch,  see  Farnham 

Snowdenham  Farm,  see  Bramley 

Southvvark,  Hospital  of  St. Thomas 
the    Martyr    in,     master    of 
(1332),  107 
the  tax  of  1332  in,  101,  102,  103, 
104 

Spich,  see  Egham 

Spit   jack  in  Kingston   Museum, 

137 

Spitts,  see  Egham 

Stalisfield  (Kent),  4 

Stane  Street,  13 

Stanwell  (Middx.),  125 

Staplehurst,  W.,  91 

Staunton,  Edmund,  D.D.,  47 

Stenton,  Professor,  129 

Stevens  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Wm,,  xviii 

Stidolfe,  Sir  Francis,  42-44 
Sir  Thomas,  43 

Stoke  d'Abernon  Church,  127 

Stonehenge  (Wilts.),  13,  14  ;  ex- 
cursion to,  xii,  xiii 

Straker,  E.,  91 

Strickland,  R.  W.,  xiv 

Stroud,  see  Egham. 

Sun-dial,  scratch  or  mass  dial  at 
Little  Bookham  Church,  122- 
123 
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Surrey  flail,  the,   127 

later  domestic  architecture  of, 
114-118 

Manors  held  by  Merton  College 
and  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  34—49 

Pigmy  Flint  Industries  of,  50-78 

place-names  of,  128 

roll  of  the  tax  of  1332,  99-109  ; 
see  also  Taxation 

sheriff  of  (1332),  101 

—  see  also  Devon 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society  : 

accounts  (1932),  xvi,  xvii 

annual  general  meeting  (1933), 
xii 

Collections  of,  General  Index  to 
Vols.  XXI-XXXVIII,  xiii.xv 

Excavations  by,  xiii ;  at  Dry 
Hill,  Lingfield,  91 

excursions  and  meetings  : 
Cheam,  Sevenoaks,  Ightham, 
Wrotham,  Alford,  Cranleigh, 
Ewhurst,  xi,  xiii ;  along  the 
Pilgrims'  Way,  xii,  xiii  ; 
Woking  and  district,  xii,  xiii ; 
St.  James's  Palace,  xiii  ; 
Guildford  Grammar  School, 
xviii 

Library,  Museum  and  Muniment 
Room,  progress  of,  xiv,  see 
also  under  Guildford 

and  schedule  of  antiquities,  xiv 

and  work  of  preserving  and 
recording  English  domestic 
architecture  of  later  periods, 
117 
Surrey  County  Council,  Ancient 
Monuments  Committee  of, 
preparing  list  of  antiquities, 
xiv,  117 
Sussex,  taxation  rolls  of,  105,  108 

see  also  Ashdown  Forest ;  Bat- 
tle ;  Hassocks ;  Horsham ; 
Maresfield  ;  Park  Brow  ; 
Peacehaven  ;  Pevensey  ;  Port- 
slade  ;  Saxonbury  ;  Selmeston 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  91 
Swayne,  T.  Gatton,  xviii 

Tait,  Professor,  101,  102 
Tandridge,  flint  sites  in,  68 
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Tandridge  Hill,  15 

Tankard's  Pond,  see  Wotton 

Tardenoisian  culture,  flints  of,  51- 
53.  56.  64,  73 

Taxation  in  Surrey  (1332),  99-109; 
classes  of  men  subject  to,  107  ; 
collectors  of,  99-101,  103,  tax- 
ation of,  105-106  ;  property 
subject  to,  100 

Taylor's  Wood,  see  Egham 

Teromeshurst,  see  Egham 

Testards,  family  of,  125 

Thorncroft,  see  Leatherhead 

Thorp,  see  Egham 

Thorpe,  lands  in,  belonging  to 
Milton  Manor,  Egham,  49 
places  in  :  Gorings  Brook,  48  ; 
Kimbridge  Close,  48  ;  Nor- 
lands, 49  ;  Sandhills  Lane, 
47  n.  ;  Thorp  Field,  49; 
Thorp  Meadow,  49  ;  Trump's 
Mill,  47,  48 

Thurnham  (Kent),  7 

Thursley,  Manor  Farmhouse  in, 
1 1 6  n . 

Tilford,  tithing  of  Farnham,  q.v. 

Tillingbourne  (Tillingbrook),  the 
river,  28,  70,  71 

Titsey,  old  roads  from,  12 
Lodge  Farm  in,  5,  15 
the  Pilgrims'  Way  in,  1-3,  4,  5, 

6,  15-19 
Pilgrim  Lodge  in,  15 
Tolsworth  Farm,  see  Chaldon 
Tonbridge  (Kent),  Castle  Hill  in, 

80,  86 
Tongham,  see  Seale 
Torr,  V.  J.  B.,  xi,  xiii 
Tranchet,  see  Flints 
Trier,  E.,  presentation  to  Museum 

by,  136 
Trompeshurst  (Tromeshurst),  see 

Egham 
Trump's  Mill,  see  Thorpe 
Trump's  Wood,  see  Egham 
Trunley  Heath,  77 
Trusler,  Mr.,  127 
Tudor  period,  objects  of,  found  at 

Dry  Hill,  Lingfield,  89 
Tunbridge  Wells  (Kent)  Museum, 

finds  from  Dry  Hill,  Lingfield, 

in,  91 
Turnpike  Trust,  the,  24 


Uden  &  Co.,  Messrs.,  122 
Underhill  Farm,  see  Buckland 
Unsted       (Ounsteed,       Ownstyd, 
Hownsted)  :    John,  39*2. 
Nicholas,  39 
Upton  Field,  see  Egham 

Vincent,  Sir  Anthony,  126,  127 
Sir  Francis,  126,  127 
Sarah,  127 
Sir  Thomas,  43,  44 

Walker,  T.  E.  C,  on  Vincent 
Gavell  of  Cobham,  126-127 

Wallington,  Manor  House  in, 
hoard  of  silver  pennies  found 

in,  137 
Wallington  hundred,   the  tax  of 

1332  in,  106,  108 
Walton-on-the-Hill,     places     in  : 

Buckland  Lane,  24,  25  ;    the 

Hermitage,  25;  Pebblecombe, 

24,  25  ;     Walton  Heath,  24 
Warenne,  de,  Lord,  grants  of  to 

Reigate  Priory,  24,  32-33 
Warenne,  Earl  of  (1332),  107 
Warner,  Robert,  126 
Warren,  W.  T.,  49 
Watling  Street,  2 
Way,  see  Pilgrims'  Way 
Waynflete,  Bishop,  132 
Wealden  flint  sites,  55,  66-68 
Wells,  Sir  William,  F.S.A.,  xv 
Wensum,  River  (Norfolk),  74 
West  Humble,  see  Mickleham 
Westcott,  see  Dorking 
Westminster  (Middx.),  Abbot  of, 

villeins  of,  taxation  of,  104 
St.  James's  Palace  in,  excursion 

to,  xiii 
Whitehall  in,  excursion  to,  xii 
Weston,  William  de,  99,  101 
Wey,  River,  76,  77 
Weydon,  see  Farnham 
Whitehall,  see  Cheam 
Whitehill,  see  Blechingley 
Whiteways  End,  see  Farnham 
Whyte,  Widow,  38 
Willard,     Professor     James     F., 

Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  Surrey 

Roll  of  the  Tax  of  1332,  99- 
109 


Willey  Farm,  see  Chaldon 

Willis,  C.  S.,  on  Saxon  burials  at 

Ewell,   122  ;    on  Banqueting 

House  of  Nonsuch,  127 
Wiltshire,  see  All  Cannings  Cross  ; 

Avebury  ;   Stonehenge 
Wimbledon  Museum,  prints  and 

books  in,  137 
Winbolt,  S.  E.,  xiii,  57  ;    on  Dry 

Hill  Camp,  Lingfield,  79-92  ; 

on  the  Surrey  Flail,  127 
Windmill  Field,  see  Gatton 
Windsor  (Bucks),  125, 
Wingate,  see  Gatton 
Witley,  the  tax  of  1332  in,  102 
Wofurlong,  see  Maiden 
Woking,  the  tax  roll  of  1332  in, 

persons  named  in,  107 
places  in:    Hoe  Street,  n6w.; 

Hoe     Place,     excursion     to, 

xii ;    Old    Palace,   excursion 

to,  xii 
Woking  hundred,  collectors  of  tax 

in,  105 
the  tax  of  1332  in,  106,  108 
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Wonersh,     Blackheath     in,     flint 

finds  in,  65,  75 
Woodcock-parke,  see  Chessington 
Woods,  Ernest,  death  of,  xv 
Worplesdon,  125 
Wotton,  flint  sites  in,  70 

places  in  :    Cockshott  Hollow, 

71  ;    Leith  Hill,  flint  sites  on, 

71  ;   Tankard's  Pond,  71 
Wotton  hundred,  the  tax  of  1332 

in,  108 
Wray  Common,  see  Reigate 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  112 
Wrotham     (Kent),     2,     7 ;      St. 

George's    Church,    excursion 

to,  xi 
Wyburd,  J.,  38 
Wye  (Kent),  4,  10  ;    Coldharbour 

Farm  at,  4 
Wykeham,  William  of,  130 

Yard  Mead,  see  Egham 
Yerd,  Robert  atte,  132 
Yorkshire,    Tardenoisian    culture 
in,  56 


